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1 memorable performance 


HANDEL’S 


_ “MESSIAH” 


Al complete recording under the direction of 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM sr. 


HEDDLE NASH Tenor TREVOR ANTHONY Bass 
ELSIE SUDDABY Soprano MARJORIE THOMAS Contralto 


LUTON CHORAL SOCIETY &* SPECIAL CHOIR 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


An interesting feature of this recording is the spoken introduction 
by Sir Thomas Beecham in which he discusses the various presentations 
of Handel’s work in the past and explains his own method for 
obtaining what, to him, is the logical and artistic 
approach to this masterpiece. 











THE RECORDS ARE SUPPLIED IN A HANDSOME BOX CONTAINER 








AVAILABLE MID-NOVEMBER ALP 1077-80 


+ EUS MASTER’S VOICE’** 


334 R.P.M. RECORDS 





THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED: HAYES* MIDDLESEX 
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no ma 


whether you are 2 collector or just buy the occasional disc, 


whether you are looking for something Spanish, 


or Russian, French or maybe Greek, 


whether you are a student of Bartok or a disciple of cool jazz 
9 


if you enjo 
YOY opera or folk music, ballet or popular dan 
ce music, 





then 
Vi “ e * 
“OU wil] find a y.; if in fact you want recorded music, 


Call in at our shop in New Oxford Street (a few steps from Tottenham Court Road 
Underground). It has a pleasant atmosphere, comfortable audition rooms and a 
simply vast stock of L.P. records of ALL leading makes. Ask to see our continental list. 










ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. _— Tel: MUSEUM 7878 
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KATHLEEN FERRIER 


Her whole being was full of beauty, truth and love, 
and from this sprang her gentle charm 
in contacts with her fellows, 
her deep sincerity in her art, 
her noble greatness in her affliction. 
All this also inspired a moving and personal affection 
in all who knew her and even in those who never met her. 
Now her part in the redemptive work of her Creator is fulfilled 


and she moves on towards her reward. 


Requiescat in pace 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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These two books 


EDWARD 
SACKVILLE-WEST 
and R E A D Y 
DESMOND 
SHAWE-TAYLOR 


brought up-to-date bys 
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A review of the year’s records at all speeds by 
the two top critics, Edward Sackville-West and 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor, authors of ‘The Record 
Guide.’ Includes ALL L.P. records to date. 








p> ‘‘ All collectors will want The Record Year. It contains a 
critical commentary on the year’s output of records and is 
a valuable supplement to The Record Guide. 


*¢ Of particular interest is the information about LP records ” 
—RADIO TIMES, reviewing last year’s issue 





> ** Saves the reader a great deal of research.”—NEW STATESMAN 
and the risk of throwing good money after bad records. 


* ‘*A remarkable achievement. All information about 
deletions, transfers, dubbings, pressings, prefix letters and 
colours, new companies and societies will be found in 
this book.” —DAILY TELEGRAPH 


» ‘* Impossible not to read just for sheer pleasure. Once you 


start you are likely to continue for hours.” 
—WEEKLY SCOTSMAN 





Over 3,000 records fully reviewed, including the new 
Coronation records. List of performers and collections of 
records. PUBLISHED BY COLLINS 














The Record Year 2 


another ‘must’ to make listening and 


NOV 
23 










collecting an even greater pleasure 


r- — PRIORITY ORDER FORM — 


CUT THIS OUT 


and post it today to ensure your copy— 
last year’s first edition sold out in less than 
four weeks ! 


TO WILDING & SON, LTD. 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury, England 
Please supply on publication day, Nov. 23rd, 
peaked copy/ies of THE RECORD YEAR 2 at 
19s. post free,* for which I/we enclose 
cheque/postal order for £ : s. 4d. 


FROM tease write CLEARLY) 


* Orders for 3 or more copies, 18s. each, post free. 
Cheques to be made payable to WILDING & SON LTD. 
Payments from countries outside the U.K. should 
be remitted by banker’s draft, drawn in sterling on 
a London bank. 


WILDING & SON LTD. e SHREWSBURY 


Rc ac peta pasate SE ig cong TEE 
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DEPTH The ability of a reproducer in separating the instruments 


of an orchestra is dependent among other factors 
upon the area from which the sound appears to 
PER SPE CTIVE emanate. Many experimenters will have 
@ © found that a larger area appears to improve 
orchestral analysis but that it detracts from the realism 
of solo instruments and the human voice. In the Corner 
Ribbon Loudspeaker, the sound source is small and forward, 
but it radiates a proportion of sounds in nearly all directions, 
including upwards and to the rear. The sound pattern reproduced from 
solo instruments is very similar to that obtained in nature and it is probably 
the only loudspeaker which can be used in direct comparison laboratory tests 
to give a complete illusion of most instruments to a critical audience. 
With an orchestra, the larger microphone distances influence the acoustics of the recording 
so that the apparent sound source in the loudspeaker recedes. Reflections from the back radia- 
tion add to the area of sound so that it now appears to emanate from an opening of eight to 
ten square feet. This is just one of 
the reasons why the Corner Ribbon 
Loudspeaker gives an analysis of 
sound in natural perspective. 


THE CORNER RIBBON 
LOUDSPEAKER 


LDS te 


A booklet describing the development 
of this loudspeaker is available on 
request 


C=CicouSTICAL 


HUNTINGDON: HUNTS > TEL: 36! 
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HIRE PURCHASE 
TERMS 


WORLD WIDE 
POSTAL SERVICE 
ALL THE LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 
SUPPLIED FROM STOCK 










Leak and Acoustical Amplifiers 
Garrard, Decca and Acos Needles for all pickups 
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Special Offers 


All these genuine reductions covered by the 

manufacturer’s guarantee. 

* Qualtape Deck. Ideal for experi- 
menting or building an economical tape 
recorder. £15 

* Soundmirror tape recorders — 
portable and walnut cabinet models. 

Limited supply at £50 each 

* Wearite Model 2A tapedeck. Defi- 

nitely the finest unit in the nr. 


% Garrard AC/DC 78 t.p.m. Variable 
speed U5 motor unit and pickup. 
Used for two weeks only. £8 

* Decca 347/M 3- pepeed portable record 
players. Fitted Decca XMS pickup. 

Limited pa at £15 each 

* Collaro 3/RC521—3-speed, 9-record 
autochange units. Fitted latest turnover 
crystal pickup. 

% Decca turnover crystal pickups. 

£2.10s 


* Collaro G.P.13 crystal pickup. 
£2 6s. 5d. 


RECORDS 
Also in stock... 


Deccamatic 3-speed B.S.R. mixed 
sizes autochange unit with Decca amplifier. 


Housed in a rexine covered portable 


carrying case. £30 9s. 


Decca Recordplayer. Type 348/C high 
fidelity interchangeable crystal pickup/ with 
sapphire styli. New Price £20 7s. 8d. 


McMichael Console Radio Model 
251 AC 7-valve, 4-waveband Superhet 
push-pull output. £32 10s. 


Deccalian Model 81 3-speed portable 
record reproducer with tone and volume 
controls, £34 18s. 104. 


NEW Garrard Model T/B 3-speed single 
player motor with Decca a * 
s 


B.S.R. a 3-speed motor with Decca 
XMS heads. £12 18s. 5d. 


B.S.R. GU4C 3-speed motor with crystal 
interchangeable heads. £10 18s. 8d. 


We are specialists in the construction of high-fidelity sound in- 
stallations. We invite halls, organisations, youth clubs, schools, 
etc., to write to us on their problems. Our advice is free. We can 


install any make of equipment in your own cabinets. 


on request. 


Quotations 


FERGUSON RADIOGRAMS IN STOCK— 
Model 500 230 gns. @ Model 400RG 85 Gns. @ Model 322RG 55 Gns. 
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A fine record—of selection and specialist advice by 


Musicratt 


WEST LONDON’S SPECIALISTS 
IN GRAMOPHONES @ RADIOGRAMS 


@ TAPE RECORDERS 








CONSOLE 700C 
TWO SPEED TAPE RECORDER 
Push button control, silent operation, 


Tt tone quality. 2 hours’ 
peech—1 hour music—recording and 
playback. Fast forward and rewind. 
oused = highly polished figured 
walnut cabinet, with unique 
condenser microphone. 95 gns. 


M U om I Cc R A F T 20-22 HIGH STREET, SOUTHALL, MIDDX. (Opposite Southall Town Hall) Telephone : SOUthall 3828 













R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Alexander Young 
tenor 







One of the rules of advertising is never to make a public 
apology to the customer. Argo, however, flying as usual in the 
face of convention, announces its regrets that instead of the 
five records promised for this month only two are ready. 

But the Vaughan Williams record is one which even our 
reticent technical department are eager that you should hear. 


Sebastian String Quartet 





ON WENLOCK EDGE 
Gordon Watson 
pianoforte 













7 Songs from ‘‘ THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ”’ 


Jehn Cameron Iris Kells Patricia Bartlett 
baritone soprano soprano 
Gordon Waton 
pianoforte 

RG 20 









P. B. SHELLEY 







If you are a lover of Shelley’s poems, or merely like fine poetry 
beautifully spoken : 
SELECTIONS, including Adonais 
MARGARETTA SCOTT 


RG 23 








RELEASE DATE: Nov. Ist. 
From your local dealer. 





Argo Record Company 





29 George Street, London, W.| 





Welbeck 2388 





JAS 


3-SPEED GRAMOPHONE MOTOR 


The JASON 3-speed gramophone motor has the 


following unique features : 


* Speed variations up to half tone to counteract 
mains frequency changes. 


anyone with a sensitive 


_% 12’, 10 pound weight turntable, accurately 


machined. 
* No vibration or wow. 


* Mounted on robust base with provision for 


any standard pickup. 


* All parts available sepa- 
rately in kit-form. 


Also available kit of parts for a moving-coil pickup. 
Details on request. 


Enquiries to: 


JASON MOTOR DEPT. 


(D. DESPATCHES LTD.) 
295 CAMBERWELL NEW ROAD 


LONDON, S.E.5 


ON 





A necessity to 
ear. 





Price £12.10.6 
including P.T. 











Tel. RODNEY 5971 
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oe : See Sc ee 
——— 


Essential for the SAFE STORAGE, SIMPLE REFERENCE 
and HANDY CARRIAGE Of GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 
Wide assortment of sizes and colours. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue, and Name and Address 
of nearest Retailer. 
HENRY ELWIN LTD 

Makers of Top Quality Record Cases, Albums,Cabinets and Covers 
NOTTINGHAM Dept. M1) 


Wes this Christmas— 


for the records you want 













“| GRAMOPHONE 
RECORD 
CASES 










----the records they want! 


The strangest things happen at If you’re not near enough to call, post your order 
Christmas time. “ Boogie - woogie’’ to our Oxford Street or Kensington branch and 





fans buy classic records for their rich 
aunts. Rich aunts buy Calypso records 
for nephews. Whatever your own 
taste, come to Barnes personally if you 
can. Here, in all the comfort of 
London’s most up-to-date record centre, 
you can make a leisurely choice from 
huge stocks of records of every kind. 





W. H. BARNES LTD. 


your records will be sent at once to any address 
you give at home or abroad. Barnes are renowned 
for the efficiency of their export order and overseas 
gift parcels department. 

RADIOGRAMS AND RECORD PLAYERS 
A very wide choice—and any make 
supplied on Barnes easy payments if 
desired, 





425 Oxford St., London W.| MAY 4233. 172 Kensington High St., W.8 WES 0791 


Croydon: 38 George Street. CROydon 1336 Stratford : 338 High St. MARyland 2275 
Hammersmith : 37 King St. RIVerside 1417 Ilford: 135 High Road. ILFord 0446 
Southwark : 64 London Rd. WATerloo 5477 Deptford: 499 New Cross Rd. TIDeway 3767 
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For you—for Xmas-from Record Housing 













FIRST SIDE SECOND SIDE 


RECORD 
INDEX 


iff 


full instructions overleof 


DEVISED &€ PUBLISHED 
BY RECORD HOUSING 























The LOOSE LEAF “KARRI-ALB 


The “‘ROYAL” LOOSE LEAF RECORD INDEX 
This is an entirely new invention devised and patented 


This is ** rich uncle ’’ to our Index at 4/6 (now in its 
4th Edition). The ‘* Royal ’’ measures 9” x 7” and is 
fitted with the ‘* Mult-O ’’ Patent Loose Leaf fitment 
enabling sheets to be added as your collection increases. 


In its attractive bookcloth binding it will stand a 
lifetime of constant use. Based on our ingenious 
cross-indexing system, the ‘‘ Royal’’ incorporates 
many valuable suggestions submitted to us. Gummed 
numbers are provided for prompt location of records. 


Capacity 500 records 
(expandable to 2,000) 12/ 6 (Tax Paid) 





by ‘‘ Record Housing.’’ It is a Loose Leaf Record 
Album and Carrying Case combined. By means of the 
‘* Interscrew ”’ it will expand to hold any number of 


records you desire—I0, 15, 20, 25—the only limit 


being the number you can carry! Every record— 
10”, 12”, and LP—safely held in its own stout sleeve. 
Handsomely bound in bookcloth and blocked in gold. 


29/ 9 (Tax Paid) with 18 record sleeves 





A postcard to us will bring details of Record Cabinets, Albums, Indexes, Bookcases. 








EL LER LAER 
If your stockist cannot supply send your remittance direct to RECORD HOUSING, BROOK ROAD, LONDON, N.22. BOWes Park 2446 


Evolution 
WHARFEDALE WI10/CSB 10" LOUDSPEAKER 


Bass resonance now 45 c/s. 


Any speaker maker could produce a_ loudspeaker 
including some or all of these specifications. Only 





First introduced in 1938, this 10 in. speaker has been 
improved in stages and now embodies the following 
details of good design : 

Flux density 14,000 lines. Total flux 74,000 lines. 


Rigid, open, die-cast chassis. 

Cone with bakelised apex and special radial 
corrugations. 

Centring device in bakelised fabric. 

Aluminium dome. 


WHARFEDALE can produce one which sounds like the 
W10/CSB. 
After the Super 12/CS/AL—which costs £16—the W10/CSB 


is the best single speaker in the Wharfedale range. At 
£9 5s. Od. plus £3 1s. 6d. P.T. the performance is out- 





standingly good; some idea of the frequency range is 


Cloth suspension, which involves hand-assembly by 
given by the response curve. 


experts who have attained a world-wide reputation. 








+15 


Wi0/CSB 


-10 


—RSS8eR 8888s € ERE € 2 € 2 ££ 8 EE EEE 


CYCLES PER SECOND 


























32-page catalogue free on request 





Whartedale Wireless Works 


BRADFORD ROAD - IDLE - BRADFORD - YORKS 


Telephone : Idle 1235/6 Grams: Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford 
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3-SPEED GRAMOPHONES 


Imitation may be flattery—but do not be deceived by any 
superficial resemblance to the famous TRIXETTE Portables. 


For sheer quality they remain beyond compare. The superb 
performance of a TRIXETTE cannot be duplicated—except 
by another TRIXETTE. Let your expert ear be the judge. 


the Ypixeiie MODEL A375 


Fitted with the GARRARD 3-speed RC75A changer or, 
if required, can also be supplied with the RC80 at a small 
additional cost. Incorporates a turnover pickup head, a high 





fidelity amplifier with tone and volume controls and a high- 36 “ae 
flux elliptical loudspeaker. An automatic changing centre or 
pillar attachment for 45 r.p.m. records is also available as an 

extra. Of compact design and robust construction, the 

instrument is built to last—to give years of complete listening 

pleasure. 


pixett “PLAYDISC” 


Especially designed for those needing,a compact 3-speed 
portable gramophone which, although only slightly more 
expensive than the cheapest, is so much better. Its astonishing quality of reproduction 
combined with elegant design and a choice of colour, including silver grey and maroon, 
will give you lasting satisfaction, For operation on A.C. mains 200/250 volts, 50 
cycles. Can also be supplied for 40 or 60 cycles and 100/110 volts. 






SPECIAL FEATURES : Ps 
GARRARD 3-speed motor unit. Pickup retainer. 
Spring mounting. Adaptor for 45 r.p.m. _ 
Newly designed crystal pickup (turn- Cream finish motor unit. 
over type). Dual voltage, if required. : 
Elliptical speaker 6 in. by 4 in. Exceptionally small size and weight. 


Details of all the TRIXETTE models from your Dealer, or 
write (stating mains supply) to the sole manufacturers : 


The TRIX ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD. 


~ MAPLE PLACE, LONDON, W.I Tel. : MUSeum. 5817. Cables: Trixadio, London 
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Introducing 


two superb new 


Qinstiong 


RADIOGRAMS 















AMAZING REALISM FROM RECORDS OR RADIO. Both 
of our new models the ‘‘ DE LUXE ” and “ SUPER ” are especially 
designed to give the most FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION from 
records of all speeds. 





Refiex chamber for speaker @ Two 
high grade 10 in. loudspeakers in the 
DE LUXE and a single 12 in. loud- 
speaker in the SUPER @ DELUXE: 
8-valve receiver—8 watts output 
@ SUPER: 14-valve receiver—15 
watts output. 


Outstanding features include : 
@ Three speed intermixing auto- 
changer @ Separate Bass and Treble 
lift controls, ensuring ample correction 
for any type of recording @ Superb 
two-tone walnut cabinet with generous | 
record storage space @ Special Bass | 











DE LUXE- 99 ZN (Tax paid) 
SUPER - 125 QNS (Tax paid) 


(Convenient H.P. Terms if required) 
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** SUPER’”’ MODEL 


DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY AT OUR WARLTERS ROAD SHOWROOMS UNTIL 6 P.M. (Saturdays until 5 p.m.) 


ARMSTRONG Wireless and Television Co. Ltd. 











Warlters Road, Holloway N.7 Telephone NORth 3213/4 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 























LOOK! 


YOUR FAVOURITE RECORDS 
AT YOUR 
FINGER-TIPS 


with a 


WHITAKER 
CABINET 


CAPACITY 
OF OVER 
100 RECORDS 
16 or 12 inch 
Complete with Index 
Cards and Card 
Schedule 


72/6 


This cabinet is strong and well made, covered in High Grade Rexine, with 
stop-action hinges to hold lid securely when open, and two locks. Send 
now for details of complete range of record carrying cases and albums. 


Trade inquiries invited 


G. WHITAKER & SON 


5 and 6 LORRIMORE BUILDINGS, OLNEY ROAD, S.E.17 
Telephone : RODNEY 3730 



















* LOOK 


for 


TITO GOBBI 


on the 


November 





MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


now on sale 1/6 


Inside read illustrated features on 

The story of TITO GOBBI ; 
Rebuilding Vienna’s Opera House by 
ANTHONY WRIGHT; RENE 
ELVIN on The Scarlatti Family ; 
Russia’s most popular opera by 
NIKOLAI GOLOVANOV with new 
pictures from the Bolshoi ; Tribute to 
KATHLEEN FERRIER ; Personality 
of the month : BENJAMIN 
BRITTEN ; LUISA MILLER at 
Sadler’s Wells ; reports of music and 
musicians from NEW YORK, 
PARIS, ROME, GERMANY, 











COPENHAGEN, HELSINKI, 
BRUSSELS, YUGOSLAVIA, 
LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, 
SOUTH WALES, BOURNEMOUTH, 
LEEDS ; Up-and-coming artist : 
JOHN CLEGG ; Music Man’s Diary, 
new records, books, scores ; clubs, 
music correspondents, quiz ; all-Britain 
music dates for November ; 20 
features and 40 new photographs. 


If a pewsagent cannot supply 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
send 1s. 8d. to the publishers, 
21 Lower Belgrave St., London, S.W.1 
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Nowa thule High- Fidelity, High-Sonsitia™ 
MOVING. Con 
"CRoPuoN r+ 


GOODMANS 
_ ene 23 


When a microphone is offered by a concern that has 
been a pioneer in high-fidelity reproducers for more 
than three decades, it is logical to expect that it will be 
one that will satisfy the most discerning and critical 
user. The ‘ Z33” is indeed such an instrument, for 
it sets a new and higher standard in performance and 
application. Moreover, its chaste appearance breaks 





new ground in modern design. Reg. Design 
The illustrations below show its great versatility. 
This coupled with its GREATER SENSITIVITY, SOME BRIEF DETAILS 
WIDER RESPONSE RANGE and FREEDOM FROM *Output Impedance (standard model)... - Sai ee ee 20 ohms 
‘PEAKING,’ and the VIRTUAL ABSENCE OF —— Srsitivity @0.chmsimp.) ... —E? db. with respect to | volt per microbar. 
WIND NOISES, makes it the ideal instrument for Frequency Response... ose 50 to 10,000 c/s with variation not more than + 5 db. 
Dimensions... ‘ia iis Overall Length ... 3% in. 
TAPE and DISK RECORDING Max. diameter ... 3in 
Weight nw ger ) 10 ft. “ 
nae ozs. 
PUBLIC ADDRESS WORK eee with 
transformer - ozs. 
SOUND DUBBING ON CINE FILM Finish. Main body, Polychromatic Old Gold. Front Cover and wire base anodised and 
OFFICE and WORKS ‘ INTERCOM ’ dyed gold. Complete with ‘ ON-OFF ’ Switch. 


*Models. also available with built-in matching transformer providing 200 ohms, 600 ohms and 
Hi Z impedances. 




















Full details are given in Folder No. M/1/G gladly sent on.request. 





GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX Telephone : Wembley | 200 (8 lines) 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 
N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Waldweben “‘ Siegfried,” Act 2— 
Wagner DB21599 


RICHARD LEWIS 


THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


conducted by FRITZ BUSCH 

Coro: Qual nuovo terrore! Recit.: 
Eccoti in me; Coro: Corriamo, 
fuggiamo—“Idomeneo,” Act 2; Marcia; 
Aria: Accogli, o ré del mar “‘ Idomeneo,” 
Act 3— Mozart DB21528 


SHURA CHERKASSKY 
Etudes in E, Op. 10, No. 3; G Flat, 
Op. 10, No. 5; C Minor, Op. 25, No. 12 
— Chopin DB21598 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


RCA VICTOR SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


conducted by WILLIAM STEINBERG 
Romance No. 2 in F — Beethoven 
DB 21600 


BOSTON PROMENADE 
ORCHESTRA 

conducted by ARTHUR FIEDLER 
“The Blue Danube ” — J. Strauss, 2nd 
C4233 

Overture “‘ The Mikado ” — Sullivan 
B 10586 

Overture “ The Pirates of Penzance” 


The GRAMOPHONE 


splendid 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
and GERALD MOORE 


Die Allmacht; Du bist die Ruh’— 
Schubert DB 21596 


DIETRICH 
FISCHER-DIESKAU 
and GERALD MOORE 


Der Atlas; Ihr Bild ; “‘ Schwanengesang ” 
Nos. 8 and 9— Schubert DA2049 


NICOLA ROSSI-LEMINI 


and the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Le veau d’or est toujours debout! 
(with chorus) 


Vous que faites l’endormie “ Faust ”’— 
Gounod DA2050 


FERNANDO PREVITALI 
ROME SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF THE ITALIAN RADIO 


Overture “‘ La Forza del Destino” 
— Verdi C4231 


Sir MALCOLM SARGENT 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
Greensleeves; A Cowboy Carol 
(Traditional arr. Sargent) B 10575 
The First Nowell (Traditional); While 


Shepherds watched—‘“* Winchester Old ” 


arr. G. Shaw B10576 


j 10 r.p.m. records 





— Sullivan B10574 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Ave Maria — Gibilaro; Autunno — 
E. de Curtis DB21597 


NICOLAI MALKO 


THE PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA 


Overture “‘ Coriolan * — Beethoven 





C4232 


History of Music in Sound 


Volume IV—The Age of Humanism 
(1540-1630) — of this important work 
is now ready. It has been compiled 
by eminent musical authorities for 
“*His Master’s Voice ”’ in association 
with the Oxford University Press. 
Full particulars from “ His Master’s 
Voice” record dealers. 








“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Special Records for Children 


DEREK McCULLOCH 

(Uncle Mac) 

Sutton High School (G.P.D.S.T.) Choir 

conducted by Dora Mountfort 

At the organ: Leslie Woodgate 

(Recorded in St. Mary’s Church, Stoke D’Abernon) 


UNCLE MAC’S FAVOURITE ~ 
HYMNS FOR CHILDREN 


Who would true valour see; The Lord’s my 
Shepherd; Jerusalem BD 1303 


UNCLE MAC’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
How far is it to Bethlehem? Sunnv Bank: 
Ding-dong merrily on high; While Shepherds 
watched their flocks BD 1304 


**NODDY’?’ Stories by ENID BLYTON 
Music by R. C. NOEL-JOHNSON 


““Noddy meets Big-Ears ” 
“On the Toyland Train” BD 1296 
‘Noddy and Big-Ears go shopping” 


“Noddy builds his house” BD 1297 


“ Noddy lets the animals out of the Ark” 
“Noddy at the Police Court” BD 1298 


“Noddy is naughty ” 
“*Noddy’s adventure with his Car” BD 1299 


**COLONEL CROCK’’ 

Songs by ANNETTE MILLS 

Colonel Crock; Lady Limousine; Samuel Seven 
BD 1300 

Monty the Motor; Jake Jeep; Timothy Tractor; 
Violet the Van; Colonel Crock BD 1301 


MAX BYGRAVES 
You’re a pink toothbrush 

I wish I could sing like Jolson 
B 10591 


(| 
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[tT is seldom that one is justified in calling 
a performer “ great’’ on the strength of 
recordings alone ; nevertheless, in the case 
of the Hungarian ‘cellist, Janos Starker, 
the epithet seems to me unavoidable. Of 
the three outstanding ‘cellists now alive, 
Casals, Fournier and Starker, the latter 
has a kind of imperturbable eloquence, a 
smooth rich tone like heavy silk, which 
appears to be the expression of a personality 
so dissimilar to Casals’ that it is mercifully 
possible to admire both artists equally, 
though for different reasons. Casals is, I 
believe, usually considered a “ classical ”’ 
artist— mainly on the strength of his 
almost perfect utterances of Bach’s Unac- 
companied Sonatas. But then, those sonatas 
cannot be “ interpreted ’’ without irrepar- 
able damage to their intention, which 
would seem to be the creation of beauty 
purged of emotion—if such a thing be 
possible. Perhaps it would be more proper 
to speak of a kind of beauty in which 
emotion is so completely dissolved as never 
to appear as such, but only in a purely 
musical form that cannot be translated into 
words—any more than it is useful to 
speculate on the emotions that underlie, or 
are dissolved in, the superhumanly perfect 
drawing of Raphael or Ingres. In such 
cases the performer must suppress his own 
personality, as Casals and Starker both do ; 
for if the emotions underlying a piece of 
music are not separately perceptible, you 
cannot emphasize one at the expense of 
another. But listen to Casals in Beethoven, 
or Dvorak, or Elgar, and the personality of 
the player sticks out a mile—which is, 
to a greater or lesser extent, as it should be. 

Being the lucky possessor of Casals’ 
now deleted versions of Beethoven’s five 
‘Cello Sonatas, I have found it absorbingly 
interesting to compare these with the 
Fournier-Schnabel issues and with Starker’s 
accounts of the same works, all collected, 
without crowding or loss of quality at the 
centre of the disc, on two LP records 
(Nixa). These sonatas range over all three 
phases of Beethoven’s career—Op. 5 from 
1796, Op: 69 from 1808, Op. 102 from 
1815—and they illustrate the increasing 
freedom with which his technical dis- 
coveries enabled him to treat so tricky a 
combination of instruments. Musically, 
the two sonatas of Op. 5 are not inferior to 
the violin sonatas of Op. 12, although their 
asymmetrical form seems dictated by a 
desire to avoid a full-length slow move- 
ment. What is remarkable at the outset of 
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A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


Op. 5, No. 1, is the withdrawa tone, from 
which vibrato is almost wholly absent, of 
Casals’ ‘cello, Starker sounds like a singer 
by comparison, but his tone is no less 
finely controlled in a level pp or ff than it 
is on those held notes where he allows it to 
wax and wane, acting as a bridge under 
which the piano part flows along. Unlike 
Casals’, this is not a meditative performance, 
and it is more impersonal. Starker leaves 
the music where he found it, as a well- 
behaved friend leaves the house you lend 
him, resisting the temptation to rearrange 
the furniture. Yet in the Finale, at any 
rate, I prefer Casals—partly because he and 
Horszowski seem more at one as a duo than 
Starker and Abba Bogin. The latter is 
evidently a most efficient young pianist— 
clear, immensely decided, and armed with 
the bland dexterity that, among the younger 
generation of executants, has enlarged the 
scope of the technically difficult. But there 
is still a glare in his playing, oppressive 
in the Finale of the first sonata and through- 
out the A major, Op. 69—a determination 
to be heard that ousts the sensibility we are 
made aware of at other times. It is in fact 
difficult for the evanescent tone of the piano 
to overlay the sustained pungency of the 
’cello; but, considering the fuss ’cellists 
usually make, when they think they are 
being drowned, it is surprising that Janos 
Starker should at any moment have allowed 
his pianist to get away with the lion’s share. 

In Op. 5, No. 2, Beethoven moved a step 
nearer to the final solution of his problem, 
for the magnificent opening Adagio, though 
it ends with an attacca, is far too long and 
self-subsistent to be regarded as a mere 
introduction to the Allegro which follows 
it. This is a slow movement in its own right, 
and it corresponds, in feeling at any rate, 
to the Adagio of Op. 102, No. 2, which 
also ends with an attacca. Here again I 
feel the closer association between Casals 
and Horszowski, in the mysterious colloquy 
that opens the G minor Sonata (Op. 5, 
No. 2), though elsewhere in the work the 
Starker-Bogin combination is in admirable 
accord. The Allegro has affinities with the 
Scherzo of the Fifth Symphony, and in the 
final Rondo it is the pianist’s role to 
announce the themes in the impersonal 


voice of Nature, leaving it to the ‘cellist 
to humanise them in his own way—a 
design that can, I think, be glimpsed among 
the obscurities of the two final sonatas, 
Op. 102. 

With the Sonata in A major, Op. 69, 
Fournier and Schnabel enter the fray. 
This is by a long chalk the most popular of 
Beethoven’s ‘Cello Sonatas, holding a 
similar place in the corpus to that of the 
‘“‘ Kreutzer ’’ (also in A major) among the 
Violin Sonatas. Its themes again have the 
warmth of the key in which they are 
couched ; but there the resemblance ends, 
for there is nothing here to recall the 
ferocity of the Kreutzer’s Finale. Fournier 
and Schnabel, so successful in the last 
sonatas, give rather a colourless performance 
of the A major. Casals and Horszowski are 
in their element here, but the recording 
(the earliest of their set) shows its age 
badly. If it were not for the pianist’s 
over-emphatic delivery the Nixa issue would 
have everything to recommend it, and in 
any case the fault is not grievous enough to 
spoil our pleasure. 

Op. 102, No. 1, is among Beethoven’s 
strangest and most fascinating works. In 
form it is very like the early G minor 
Sonata, but the far greater depth of musical 
thought appears at once in the opening 
theme, in which the dialogue consists in 
replying to one question by asking another. 
There is a deceptive simplicity about this 
first page and a half; the simplicity 
deriving from the innocent key, and the 
subtlety from the “‘ folded’’ shape of the 
theme. These pages belong to the world of 
the Arietta of Beethoven’s last Piano 
Sonata, Op. 111. Casals has the veiled, 
withdrawn quality we have _ observed 
already ; so does Starker, but both he and 
Fournier take the passage a little faster than 
Casals, Fournier with a plangent, out-in- 
the-open tone, that belongs more properly 
to the ensuing Allegro vivace. Schnabel 
gives a sharper definition to the piano part 
than either Horszowski or even Bogin, 
though I think Starker’s reading of the | 
sonata as a whole would be hard to beat. 
It is a marvel of consistent thought, from 
the first quietly descending phrase to the 
last three gruff bars. This ending is typical 
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of Beethoven : we can almest hear him 
mutter ‘“‘ That’s that! Now I can get on 
to something else,’’ and draw a hasty line 
under his signature. 

The first movement of Op. 102, No. 2, 
poses no problem : it is a thing of vigorous 
affirmation in which the ’cello’s first leaping 
phrase provides the basis for the less 
assured second subject. There is no problem 
of interpretation here, but in the Adagio 
the alternation of light and shade in the 
composer’s mood is matched by a thick 
texture, an emphasis on the dark depths of 
the piano bass, and a prevalence of 
diminished sevenths, that make this move- 
ment as delicate a contrivance as the 
Largo of the “‘ Ghost ’’ Trio, Op. 70, No. 1. 
In these wonderful pages both Casals and 
Fournier display a brooding intensity that 
leaves Starker some way behind ; both here 
and in the final Fugue Schnabel is more 
careful than Bogin to keep the bass from 
sounding muddy—a problem that is greater 
than the purely technical difficulties of the 
Fugue, which regains the vigour of the 
first movement by means of a theme 
formed, like that of the fugue in the 
Hammerklavier Sonata, out of scale 
sequences. Compared with the earlier 
duos, Starker and Bogin make heavy 
weather of this movement; but the last 
thing I wish is to leave readers with the 
impression that I take a dim view of these 
two records. On the contrary, their faults 
are almost negligible, when compared 
with the magnitude of the total achieve- 
ment. Such beauty of tone and phrasing, 
allied to a splendidly faithful recording and 
a silent surface, is very rare; and, con- 
sidering how much music is contained by 
them, the discs are wonderful value for 
the money. I have enlarged at perhaps 
inordinate length on these works, since the 
meagre suffrage enjoyed by ’cello sonatas 
may cause even Beethoven’s to be ignored 
by musical people who, if they would 
address themselves to the not really very 
stiff task, might derive endless pleasure 
from these masterpieces. 

The sonatas of Op. 102 call to mind a 
remark made by Tovey, to the effect that 
“‘ after Fidelio, Beethoven’s purely instru- 
mental music certainly did not become more 
theatrical, but it did become deeper in 
ways which I believe he learned when he 
found out how to deepen the pathos of 
Florestan’s music in the dungeon scene.”’ 
We may suppose this interesting remark to 
refer to the 1814 revision of the opera, 
and certainly some such discovery would 
account for the style of the late sonatas, 
of the Ninth Symphony, and of the 
Emperor Concerto; but how about the 
Eroica, the Fifth Symphony, and the 
Fourth Piano Concerto (all circa 1805), in 
which the purely musical drama _ could 
scarcely be more intense ? We have had 
two new LP Eroicas lately, one conducted 
by Karajan (Col.), the other by Furt- 
wangler (H.M.V.). As a performance the 
first of these is by any standard a fine 
achievement, and its only serious rival at 
present—the Toscanini version—is so dis- 
agreeably recorded that it is difficult to 
enjoy, though not perhaps to judge, the 
quality of the orchestral playing. In the 
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first and third movements Toscanini’s 
drive is, as usual, inimitable; but as 
Kleiber showed, in a recording that no 
longer sounds as well as it did, it is possible 
to view the music otherwise. Karajan’s 
reading is indeed nearer to Kleiber’s than 
to Toscanini’s, for both the younger men 
prefer to dwell on the lyrical qualities of the 
music. In the Karajan version the Funeral 
March throws its shadow back across the 
first movement, which is strikingly un- 
violent, both in the famous sforzandi and in 
the phrasing of the themes. The second 
movement may not have the tragic tension 
that is remarkable in Toscanini’s version, 
but it is consistently grave and beautiful. 
There are some wonderfully real pianissimi 
in the Scherzo, and in the Trio some horn 
playing that puts all other versions in the 
shade. A momentary confusion in varia- 
tion 2 of the Finale would hardly be 
perceptible away from the score, and the 
woodwind—extraordinarily brilliant in the 
earlier movements—-seizes all its opportuni- 
ties for singing tone and _ scrupulous 
phrasing in the slow variations before the 
coda. This is certainly the version I should 
prefer to live with, and it has by no means 
been dislodged by the Furtwangler issue, 
which might fairly be described as the 
ne plus ultra of this conductor’s style. When 
all allowances have been made for tempera- 
mental differences, I think it remains true 
that in the first, third and last movements 
Furtwangler’s beat is basically too slow for 
the character of the music ; and the fault, 
if fault it be, is certainly aggravated by the 
constant fluctuation of the tempi with the 
dynamics—an affectation which lames the 
pulse of the movement. In the Funeral 
March Furtwangler gives of his best—as we 
should expect: the double bass tone is 
appropriately sinister, the climax finely 
sustained ; but it is particularly vexing to 
have to turn the disc over in the middle of 
the movement. The performance is well 
recorded, but not as immediately as 
Karajan’s. 

It is in the first movement of the Ninth 
Symphony that the kind of deepening, 
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described by Tovey, is most clearly in 
evidence ; but the deepening—the drama 
and pathos—will not appear if the conduc- 
tor over-drives the music as Toscanini does, 
in his recent LP version. To adopt a 
simile from motoring, this movement is 
a drive over hilly country, and Toscanini 
makes the whole journey in top gear, 
despite the protests of the engine. We are 
conscious of remorseless impetus, but 
have not time to observe the incidental 
beauties of the landscape. The middle 
movements of the symphony are superbly 
played, and the recording is much better 
than that of the same conductor’s Eroica ; 
but the Finale is ill sung and awkwardly 
recorded. The addiction to cheap thrills and 
tuppence-coloured music, which has always 
been a feature of this great conductor’s 
make-up, seems to me, though only in the 
first movement, to have produced a travesty 
of Beethoven’s intention. The Kleiber 
version (Decca) may not be so exciting, but 
it is in far better taste, it is more spaciously 
recorded, and the soloists in the Finale are 
altogether preferable. I had hoped that 
the most recent issue of the symphony, by 
the Vienna State Opera Orchestra under 
Hermann Scherchen (Nixa), might com- 
bine the virtues of Kleiber and Toscanini 
in a whole that would prove more accept- 
able than any of the previous versions ; but 
I was disappointed. This is a tired, rigid, 
dynamically monotonous, unfelt perform- 
ance. The recording balance unduly 
favours the strings and the acoustic, like 
that of the Festival Hall, is oppressively 
dry. The soloists give a good account of 
themselves, except in the impossibly diff- 
cult cadenza (‘‘ Alle Menschen werden 
Briider, wo dein sanfter Fliigel weilt ’’) ; 
but the chorus sounds strained and raucous. 
Perhaps we should never expect a perfect 
recording of the Ninth; but we may 
reasonably hope that one day some 
conductor will reconcile, to a more satisfy- 
ing extent, the opposing characteristics 
that make this symphony so hard to 
weld into a perceptible whole, of which the 
end is implicit in the beginning. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


[Tt is always interesting to hear Chopin 
played by a pianist of the Teutonic 
school. Seldom is one convinced that the 
German temperament feels Chopin, but 
there are compensations in the form of 
musicianship and planning that the more 
idiomatic Russian-Polish pianists do not 
always offer. Friedrich Gulda, in the 
Twenty-four Preludes, emerges as one of the 
finest German exponents of the Pole. Com- 
pared to a Rubinstein, say, or a Hofmann, 
his playing lacks charm; his orderly 
German soul shrinks from anything in the 
way of a pronounced rubato, an anything- 
but-clear pedal, a forceful exposition of the 
notes. No nonsense here. The perform- 
ances are “‘straight,’’ full of integrity 
technically admirable, and not without a 


manly kind of sentiment. Gulda is altogether 
impressive in these little works, and one 
hopes that there will be more Chopin from 
him. Gulda also is heard in a Bach-Mozart 
disc—the Prelude and Fugue in E flat minor 
(Book IT) and G minor English Suite, and the 
Sonata in A minor and Rondo in D, K.485. As 
usual the playing is dependable, serious and 
fluent. Wilhelm Kempff is represented by 
the Schumann Concerto, released in Eng- 
land some months back; and Clifford 
Curzon by the four Schubert Jmpromptus of 
Op. 142, elegantly, warmly and maturely 
delivered. Robert Cornman continues his 
Prokofiev sonata series with Nos. 3, 4. and 8, 
presenting them with spirit and flexib ility ; 
and Julius Katchen offers a coupling of 
Bartok (eight pieces from Vol. VI of 
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Mikrokosmos) and Ned Rorem (Sonata No. 2). 
Rorem is a young American who has 
assimilated many styles—Copland, Poulenc, 
the Russians—and whipped them into a 
neat, impersonal blend. His Sonata is very 
pianistic, and Katchen appears to revel in 
its difficulties. 

Westminster, too, has some interesting 
piano discs, headed by the Fifteen Hungarian 
Rhapsodies of Liszt played by Edith Farnadi. 
This is the first such attempt since the mid 
1930's, when Borovsky recorded the series 
for Polydor. It is competent but limited. 
Farnadi is not the greatest of technicians, 
and in such rhapsodies as No. 10 she ducks 
the glissandos and plays a version of the 
alternate. It’s all quite small-scaled, though 
within the limitations there is some sensitive 
work. She is also heard, with Scherchen 
and the Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera, in Rachmaninov’s Szcond Concerto: 
a not altogether successful performance, due 
to an impossibly slow tempo in the first 
movement and a treatment of the orchestral 
part that makes Rachmaninov sound like 
Mahler. In a three-disc set of Bach’s 
English Suites, Reine Gianoli hits all the 
notes but does little to bring them to life. 
José Echaniz, on a single Westminster disc, 
plays the complete piano music of De Falla. 
This is a valuable addition to the catalogues, 
and Echaniz handles his material with 
spirit. For Columbia, Robert Casadesus 
goes through six Scarlatti Sonatas and short 
pieces by Rameau with incredible polish, 
accuracy and elegance. Columbia also has 
released some 1946-47 vintage Lipatti—the 
Chopin B minor Sonata, Barcarolle, D flat 
Nocturne and C sharp minor Mazurka, Op. 50, 
No. 3. It is not necessary here to dwell on 
Lipatti’s extraordinary artistry. 

As customary, Westminster’s current list 
has a good deal of chamber music. The 
Curtis String Quartet is heard in Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartets in E flat and D—charming 
works, well played; and the Barylli 
Quartet plays Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat, 
Op. 18, No. 6, and Quintet in C, Op. 29, the 
latter with Wilhelm Huebner, violist. 
The results are just a little rough, tonally, 
but the music emerges with style and 
rhythmic fluency. More Beethoven is 
played by a string trio consisting of Jean 
Pougnet, Frederick Riddle and Anthony 
Pini, who turn their attention to the 
Serenade, Op. 8, and C minor Trio, Op. 9, 
No. 3. These are first-class tonally, musically 
and technically. Another trio, made up of 
Leopold Wlach and Franz Bartosek 
(clarinets) and Karl Oehlberger (bassoon), 
present three more or less routine Mozart 
works—the Divertimentos Nos. 1, 4 and 5, 
k.229. And Anthony Janigro is heard in 
Bach’s Unaccompanied ’Cello Suites in G and C, 
Nos. 1 and 3. A superior instrumentalist, 
Janigro has everything under control 
throughout, including his tone, which does 
not rasp or buzz. 

For still more unaccompanied Bach, one 
turns to the Six Partitas and Sonatas recorded 
for Victor (three discs) by Jascha Heifetz. 
Violinistically, of course, the results are 
impeccable. Double stops are tossed off like 
that; intonation is always perfect; the 
Bachian obstacle course is hurdled without 
any sign of a shortness of breath. But 
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Heifetz does not convince the listener that 
this is really his kind of music. There are 
too many romanticisms, too many 
mannerisms ; too often is the musical line 
artificially stimulated when it needs no 
stimulation at all. Yet such fiddle playing 
per se! 

Decca is responsible for most of the 
current orchestral releases. Some of them 
are novelties, such as Liszt’s Dante Symphony 
played by Alfred Wallenstein and the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. An elaborate anti- 
macassar, this. While one sees how daring 
it must have been in its day, it has faded 
very badly and the impassioned speech 
strikes merely as overblown rhetoric. Of 
much the same period—but how different in 
philosophy !—is Brahms’ Serenade in D, per- 
formed on a Decca disc by Thomas 
Scherman and the Little Orchestra Society. 
This sturdy work is well played and 
recorded, as are a pair of fine Handel and 
Haydn ten-inch discs featuring Karl Haas 
and the London Baroque Ensemble. Haas 
consistently digs out some fine music— 
music that is not only unknown but good ; 
and the two, adjectives do not always go 
together. Decca’s most ambitious orchestral 
offering is a four-disc set devoted to the 
Twelve Concerti Grossi by Handel, played by 
Fritz Lehmann and the Bamberg Symphony. 
The recording is fine and the conducting 
certainly faithful enough. But sometimes 
there is a decided sag in the slow move- 
ments. Lehmann is not the most tensile of 
conductors, and as a result his work has a 
tendency to lack character. Of Toscanini 
and Scherchen this never can be said. The 
latter has just made, for Westminster, with 
the Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, a 
new Beethoven Froica that is directed with 
intensity and a highly communicable belief. 
And Toscanini is represented by two of his 
specialities—Respighi’s Pines of Rome and 
Fountains. of Rome (with the N.B.C. Sym- 
phony—Victor). Nobody could duplicate 
the performance here, and the recording is 
brilliant. This single disc comes bound in an 
album with over a dozen full-page photos 
(some of them grievously retouched) of the 
Rome that Respighi has tried to evoke. 

Much more important, musically, is 
Victor’s two-disc set of the Berlioz Romeo and 
Juliet in its entirety—choral sections and all. 
Charles Miinch leads the Boston Symphony 
and soloists. It is seldom that one gets a 
chance to assess this masterpiece: and what 
a work of flaming genius it is ! Sections here 
and there may drag a bit (Berlioz was not 
the most disciplined of composers, and 
sometimes he let himself be hypnotised by 
an idea), but the over-all picture makes 
Romeo and Juliet one of the testaments of the 
romantic period. There are a couple of 
other choral works newly available. West- 
minster has a Missa Carminum by Heinrich 
Isaac (1450-1517), done by the Vienna 
Academy Chorus under Ferdinand Gross- 
man, a fine a capella example of fifteenth 
century music ; and Columbia has issued 
the Mengelberg-Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 
The Bach was recorded in 1939 at an actual 
performance, with Karl Erb (as_ the 
Evangelist), William Ravelli, Jo Vincent 
and others, Considering its date, the 
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quality of the recording is not at all bad. 
The interpretation on these three discs is 
completely romantic in concept. Mengel- 
berg conducts in a manner that to-day is 
considered old-fashioned and un-Bachian, 
and some of the critics have been rather 
severe with this release. In all truth, it is 
an entirely personalised Bach that Mengel- 
berg presents. But it is a magnificent job of 
its sort, with considerable sweep, fervency 
and command. Better this kind of Pach 
than the sterile, thin sort that passes for 
‘‘ musicianship.”” Of course, there is a 
happy medium... . 

Of current operatic releases there is a 
complete Flying Dutchman on three Decca 
discs. Leading roles are sung by Josef 
Greindl, Wolfgang Windgassen, Annelies 
Kupper and Josef Metternich (the Dutch- 
man), while Ferenc Fricsay leads the 
R.I.A.S. Symphony and Chorus. It is a 
good but not particularly exciting set. 
Metternich sings steadily and clearly ; 
Greindl has a noble voice with a really 
distinguished tremolo ; Windgassen sings a 
fine Eric; and Kupper, who has a big 
voice, cleanly produced, tends towards 
whiteness. Fricsay keeps things moving. 


From Victor comes the long-awaited 
Otello conducted by Toscanini. This 
brilliant achievement was made from a 
broadcast of the opera on December 6th 
and 13th, 1947. Herva Nelli and Ramon 
Vinay sing Desdemona and Otello; 
Giuseppe Valdengo is Iago. None has ever 
been heard to better advantage. Vinay 
actually sings instead of barks (something 
he has been increasingly guilty of in recent 
seasons), Nelli sings a hauntingly beautiful 
Ave Maria, and Valdengo presents a vigorous 
and frequently subtle Iago. But this really 
is Toscanini’s show. The N.B.C. Symphony 
under his direction brings out things in the 
score that are unbelievable. There is a 
rhythmic tension, a build-up, a climax that 
is virtually unparalleled. Unfortunately the 
recording is not ideal. It has clarity, but 
everything sounds loud, as though the 
singers are working directly into your ear. 
And here and there the balance is poor, as 
in the great Si, pel ciel duet, where Iago is 
for the most part blotted out by Otello. 
Still, it is unlikely that a performance of this 
order will be duplicated, and we must be 
thankful for what we have. 


Victor has also released a_ three-disc 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci set. In 
Cav are Milanov, Bjérling, Merrill and 
Roggero ; in Pag the singers are De Los 
Angeles, Bjérling, Warren and Merrill. In 
both, Renato Cellini conducts the Victor 
Symphony. Both are nice, clean jobs. 
Milanov, who has been in better voice—she 
is a little shrill on top here—nevertheless 
carries tremendous authority, and_ the 
singing of De Los Angeles is lyric, refined, 
lovely. All of the men are capable, the 
conductor is well-routined, and the vener- 
able pair of war-horses move right smartly 
indeed. 

Literary note: the album information 
was contributed by W. H. Auden. These 
are very posh notes indeed, full of the 
awesome jargon of to-day’s Higher Criticism. 
Some samples : . . traditional view of 
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Western culture against which naturalism 
was one form of revolt . . nineteenth century 
naturalism was a corollary of nineteenth 
century science . . . Every artist holds, 
usually in common with his contemporaries, 
certain presuppositions about the real 
Nature, concealed behind or within the 
stream of phenomena... Every encounter 
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with a work of art is a personal encounter ; 
what it says is not information but a 
revelation of itself which is simultaneously 
a revelation of ourselves.’’ Very fine, 
impressive talk, this. Does that last 
platitude, which so often drops auto- 
matically from the intelligentsia, really 
mean anything ? 





COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Conducted by JOHN FREESTONE 


| HAVE been reminded of my promise, 
made almost a year ago, to write some- 
thing about the phonograph, and the early 
cylindrical records. I think it is also time 
that I discussed the interesting discs made 
by Pathé Fréres, and as both these and 
almost all cylinders were “‘ hill and dale ”’ 
recordings, the two may well go together. 

For the sake of those not familiar with 
the term “hill and dale,’ it may be 
explained that the vibrations were recorded 
vertically, so that the groove varied in 
depth. In modern records, the vibrations 
are lateral. This means that an entirely 
different type of reproducer is needed to 
play the Pathé discs, and until recent years 
it was only possible to play them really 
satisfactorily by means of the special Pathé 
sound boxes, which have long been off the 
market. It is this difficulty in reproducing 
the discs adequately which has made them 
rather unpopular with collectors generally, 
but now pickups are available for both 
cylinders and Pathé type discs, and so there 
is no longer any valid reason for avoiding 
them. 

The phonograph, which I purchased 
scme time ago from a local furniture 
dealer, is one of the most elaborate I have 
seen, and really the quality of reproduction, 
when the sound box which came with the 
instrument, is used, is far in advance of 
most acoustic gramophones. I imagine 
that it is of late vintage—about 1914—and 
certainly it has a great number of refine- 
ments, including a graded speed regulator, 
a brush to remove dust, while playing, and 
an automatic stop, which might well have 
been designed by Emmett, but nevertheless 
works admirably. It is called an Edison 
Grand Opera phonograph, and the most 
unusual feature is that the sound box 
remains stationary, while the revolving 
cylinder, and its carriage, move along! 
The stylus is a diamond, and there is 
a large goose neck horn, which copes well 
with the sounds it has to amplify. Of course 
there is no deep bass reproduced, and the 
treble does not extend very high, but the 
instrument possesses one great merit—there 
is an illusion of being in the actual presence 
of the singer—although orchestral and 
instrumental records are much _less 
satisfying. 

With the instrument came some nice 
records, including an ‘‘Una voce” of 
Selma Kurz, Bonci’s “‘ Quando le sere al 
placido,”’ a brilliant ‘‘ Je suis Titania ’’ by 
Blanche Arral, and some delightful arias by 


Marie Delna, who never recorded. on 
lateral cut discs. All these are four minute 
Blue Amberols, and compared to modern 
“78's,” they are almost microgrooves in 
size. For those interested, I am adding a 
short list of recordings, which were among 
those available. There were of course 
hundreds of others, but this may give the 
reader some idea of the operatic fare 
offered : 

28113 “‘Ahsi ben mio 


(‘‘ Il Trovatore ’’) 
Riccardo Martin 
28114 “‘ Voi lo sapete’’ (‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’’) Maria Labia 
28115 ‘‘ Di Provenza’”’ (“ La Traviata ’’) 
Carlo Galeffi 
28116 “ Cielo e mar ”’ (‘‘ La Gioconda ’’) 
Carlo Albani 
28117 “‘ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer ”’ 
(‘Der Freischiitz’’) Marie Rappold 
28118 “ Alessandria ’’ (“ Thais ’’) 
Giovanni Polese 
28119 “‘O du mein holder Abendstern ”’ 
(“Tannhauser’’) Fritz Feinhals 
28123 “Come per me sereno”’ (“ La 
Sonnambula’’) Maria Galvany 
28124 ‘‘Preislied’’ (‘‘Die Meistersinger’’) 
Heinrich Knote 
28126 ‘‘Ah mon fils ’’ (“‘ Le Prophéte ’’) 
Marie Delna 

These cylinders were virtually indestruct- 
ible, under normal conditions, and wear 
was likewise negligible. 

I remember once having a catalogue, 
which I found in the early ’thirties, of 
Edison wax cylinders, which were issued 
prior to 1909. I believe the Grand Opera 
ones were all two minutes, but I am speak- 
ing from memory, and would hesitate to 
assert this. Artists I remember who recorded 
included Andreas Dippel, Antonio Scotti, 
and Anton Van Rooy. 

Still earlier, there had been abortive 
attempts to issue “celebrity ’’ cylinders, 
and one of these, dating from 1895, 
and containing an abbreviated version of 
the ‘“‘ Laughing Song’’ from Manon by 
Aubert, sung by the great Adelina Patti, has 
been transcribed to a disc, and issued by 
I.R.C.C. I have a copy of this most 
interesting recording, and only wish that 
it were generally available over here. 
I.R.C.C. have also issued transcriptions 
on private cylinders recorded at actual 
performances in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, but as these were never 
available commercially (the cylinders, I 
mean) they hardly come within the scope 
of this article. 
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Pathé discs were among the very earliest 
issued, and their popularity in France was 
probably greater than those of any other 
firm. They had the distinction of issuing 
the first recordings of Caruso, and their list 
of artists makes interesting and tempting 
reading. Here are some of the most 
celebrated : 

Jean Lassalle, Ernest Van Dyck, Maric 
Delna, Albert Alvarez, Titta Ruffo, Gemma 
Bellincioni, Emma _ Albani, Maurice 
Renaud, Mario Ancona, Felia Litvinne, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Maria Galvany, Marianne 
Brandt, and even, it was rumoured, Jean 
de Reszke, although in the case of the 
latter, it is probable that only test recordings 
were made. 

The method of manufacture of these 
discs is also a mystery. Some of the artists 
who made them, insist that all these early 
masters were outsize cylinders, and that 
the discs were made by a process of 
mechanical dubbing which has never been 
revealed to the public. Certainly the 
Caruso titles, of which there are three, 
were issued as cylinders, and in at least two 
sizes of disc. Another peculiarity is that the 
discs played from the centre outwards, and 
at a turntable speed much in excess of 
lateral cut recordings. 

The date of the Caruso recordings is 
still a mystery, and has been the subject of 
much research, but nothing definite is 
known, although they are generally con- 
ceded to be the first ones he made. At one 
time authorities placed them even before 
1900, but as one of the titles is “‘ E lucevan 
le stelle ’’ from Tosca, and as Tosca was 
not produced until January, 1900, it seems 
much more probable that they date from 
early 1900 or 1901. ‘The records are 
announced, as being made for the ‘‘ Anglo 
Italian Commerce Company,” which was 
associated with the Italian Zonophone 
Company which seems to suggest a possible 
link up with the slightly later Zonophone 
recordings. 

A correspondent recently enquired as to 
the real identity of Madame X de 
l’Opéra ’”’ who recorded on Pathé discs. I 
have always understood that the singer was 
Alice Verlet, who made some charming 
needle cut records for G & T. The case of 
the Zonophone artist ‘“ L’Incognita’’ is 
quite different. The name was not a 
‘ pseudonym ”’ as I recently saw suggested 
in a dealer’s list, but the stage name of a 
well-known vaudeville artist who appeared 
on the music hall stage in England, some 
few years before the first world war. 

T have only had time to touch upon this 
most interesting aspect of record collecting, 
but I have been told that a catalogue of 
Pathé recordings is being compiled, and 
the compiler has promised to write a much 
more informative article on these discs for 
‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ’’ at some future date, 
so for the present, I will say no more. 


* * * 


The following letter has been received 
from Signor Manlio di Veroli : 

“ May I be allowed to add a few 
interesting details to the biography of 
Alessandro Valente, and I am sure that 
you won't think me immodest in doing so. 














New 78 r.p.m. Records 


WALTER GIESEKING 

Moments Musicaux—Schubert : 

In F minor, Op. 94, No. 5; 

In A flat major, Op. 94,No.6 - - - . - LX 1591 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, parr. 
and the ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Espata—Rhapsody—Chabrier - : - + - LX 1592 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Finlandia—Symphonic Poem, Op. 26—Sibelius - - LX 1593 


. : ERICH KUNZ 
A Ss parkl hal g with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


conducted by OTTO ACKERMANN 
“Der Wildschiitz””»—Act 2— Lortzing: 
Baculus’ Aria: ‘‘ Fiinftausend Thaler” > ° - LB143 


array of ALCEO GALLIERA 


and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
“La Traviata” —Verdi: 
Preludes—Acts land3~ - - - ~ ° - DX 1890 


Lighter Classical GEORGE WELDON 


and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 in C sharp minor—Lisz- DX 1886 


LUT hem wavedaa| LAWRANCE COLLINGWOOD 


and the WESTMINSTER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Overture “ Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg”—Wagner DX 1887 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
the November and the HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Greensleeves — Fantasia — Vaughan Williams: 
The Sleeping Beauty Waltz — Tchaikovsky - . - DX 1889 


PAUL KLETZKI 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Overture—‘‘The Bartered Bride”—Smetana - - LX 1594 
LISELOTTE SELBIGER 


Le Rossignol en Amour—Couperin; 
Les Graces Naturelles—Couperin . - : - DB 3374 





Supplement 





FATHER SYONEY MacEWAN accompanied by 
GERALD MOORE 

A prayer to our Lady ; 

The prayer perfect (enema by CHARLES 
STUART at the organ - - - - - DB 3369 








Give Record Tokens this Christmas 


The ideal method of giving your friends the records they 
» want. Ask your Columbia record dealer for full details. 











COLUMBIA .-@RAPHOPHONEB COMPANY LIMITED : HAYES + MIDDLESEX 
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Weve used an bain... 








| | ERICH ROSENTHAL || 
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SASe Ee Ne Nothing unusual in that you may say— 
or perhaps you may wonder, and rightly so, 





for what it is worth to you, we are always 
experimenting with reproduction. 

The great advance in recording and the advent 
of Long Playing presents the opportunity to 
endeavour to obtain the best and most realistic 


| | of what quality are our brains. Well, 


te 


EXP reproduction. For instance one can set 
out on paper the requirements as dictated by 
science for a First Class Loud 
OKs) Speaker, but we have found that there is 
| | as much art needed as the application 
| | SRO of scientific principle—take, for instance the 
Xa) making of a violin, I need not elaborate, 
WES the point is obvious. The Loud 
Speaker illustrated, is the result of the 
OK application of science and art, in fact it is a 
Ib direct product of the exercising 
(SD of the “ grey matter.” Listen to the attack, the 
e tympani, the high frequency response, 
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everything is there. 








——— The price . . . £39 17s. 6d. complete. 
It would be difficult to obtain better 
reproduction at this price. FRED SMITH. 
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Illustrated here is one of a series of 

Cabinets designed to match this Loud Speaker. The 
Cabinet will house an amplifier and is sold as a separate 
unit for £7.10.0. 

You see unit construction need not be ugly, 

but we believe unit construction to be essential for quality. 
Write to us, or better still pay us a visit. We wou'd 

like to pass on our thoughts and ideas to you. 

Rimington Amplifiers from £13.10.0. 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD 


Specialists in Long-playing Records and Equipment for their reproduction 
42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 Phone: GERrard I/I7I 
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In fact my dear old friend Fred Gaisberg 
called upon me one day, and asked me if 
I knew the score of Turandot, which I did 
not, since the music had not reached this 
country yet. Fred Gaisberg sent for a score 
of the two famous tenor arias, which of 
course was in manuscript, and brought 
Valente from Italy that I may coach him 
in those two arias and conduct the actual 
recording. In consequence of the success of 
that record, he asked me to conduct for 
Valente, “Vesti la  giubba’’ and 
* Recondita Armonia,‘’ and yet two more 
arias for Madame Ljungberg, whe was then 
very famous. The success that has followed 
since then the record of Valente‘s arias from 
Turandot has been very gratifying to me, 
because if I am allowed to say so, they 
served almost as a proto-type to many 
records by tenors who followed.”’ 

Signor di Veroli has touched upon a 
point which I certainly missed in my 
review of Valente’s “ Turandot”’ arias. 
They did indeed serve as a model for many 
future artists, and by omitting to mention 
this, I probably did less than justice to the 
singer, and certainly to his coach and 
conductor. 

* * 

I should be interested to hear from any 
readers who listened to the radio pro- 
gramme, “ Queen of Song,’’ which was 
broadcast recently. I was unvble to listen 
to it, but could not help noticing a most 
misleading statement by ‘“ The Broad- 
casters ’’ on page 7 of the Radio Times for the 
18th September. They wrote, ‘ Marion 
Lowe, who plays Patti in the broadcast, 
carefully studied the half-a-dozen pre- 
electric gramophone records that Patti 
made in her old age.’’ In actual fact there 
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were twenty-two published records, and 
others, such as a further ‘‘ Jewel Song,” 
and ‘ Last Rose of Summer,’ a Bach- 
Gounod ‘‘ Ave Maria ’’—published only on 
I.R.C.C., an “ Il Bacio,’ and “ The Banks 
of Allan Water’’ are known to exist. 
There were also other records which 
existed in test pressings, but more of these 
later. 


* * * 


Others who knew Mr. Little better than 
I, have already written their tributes to 
him, but I cannot refrain from adding a 
few lines. 

He was the first writer in ‘ Collectors’ 
Corner’”’ in THE GRAMOPHONE, to which 
he contributed under the nom de plume of 
** Piccolo.’”” This was before Mr. P. G. 
Hurst commenced his articles in 1931, and 
although it is Mr. Hurst who was largely 
responsible for the form which record 
collecting took for so many years, yet I am 
sure he would be the first to admit that 
H.F.V.L.’s contributions had already shown 
the way. 

During the last two or three years, I was 
privileged to receive a number of letters 
written in his meticulously neat hand, and 
in which he discussed singing and operatic 
performances on record. 

On the whole he was a benevolent but 
acute critic, although I shall never forget 
his review of one record in the thirties, in 
which he wrote ‘‘ The lady sings like a 
bird—a hen to be precise ! ”’ 

However, this possibly suggests that he 
was a cynic, which was far from being the 
case. I am sure there are many of us who 
will greatly miss his help and advice in 
many different ways. 





REMINISCENCES OF ARTURO 
TOSCANINI 


By ELISABETH OHMS 


MY meeting and collaboration with 
Arturo Toscanini was, I think, the 
culminating point of my whole career in the 
theatre. 

The first time I met him face to face was 
in 1926, when I was invited by La Scala, 
Milan to sing Isolde in Italian. As I had 
been on the operatic stage for five years 
only, this invitation was a great event for 
me—moreover Toscanini was to conduct 
the performances. 

Realising this to-day, it seems like a 
fairy tale to me; no wonder that I was 
feverishly looking forward to the great 
experience to come, my feelings torn 
between Hope and the fear that I might 
disappoint this great artist. 

I had been working for a whole week with 
maestro Votto, who had the task of correct- 
ing my pronunciation of the Italian text 
and of going through with me all the 
rhythmical changes caused by the transla- 
tion of the original text. 

I was impatiently looking forward to the 
first rehearsal with Toscanini. It was 


rumoured that he did not feel well and 
that perhaps the performances of Tristan 
would be cancelled, but I would not even 
admit the frightful thought of such a 
possibility. 

Finally the great day came, when I was 
waiting, together with my Italian colleagues, 
for Toscanini’s first piano rehearsal. They 
all were terribly nervous and chattered 
incessantly. The maestro’s name _ was 
mentioned, but to my regret I could not 
understand everything they said. Strangely 
enough, after having lived all the days 
before in a state of extreme tension, I was 
now very calm. 

We had waited for about twenty minutes, 
when suddenly the door was flung open 
and in came a man, slender, almost frail 
to look at and yet full of dynamic power 
and tension, as I at once felt by in- 
tuition. He did not seem to see anything 
besides the grand piano, towards which he 
hurried and sat down. With a little sigh 
he said: Ma—(well!), and the rehearsal 


began. 
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Elisabeth Ohms as Isolde 


I had no time to wonder at this somewhat 
strange introduction, for I had of course to 
open the rehearsal, which took place 
without any interruption or correction on 
the side of the maestro. . 

It had always been a habit of mine to 
walk up and down during piano rehearsals 
and I did so this time. During an interval 
the contralto standing by my side whispered 
to me to “‘ stop it for God’s sake.”’ I did so 
for a while, then forgot about it and again 
started striding about. 

Then it was that Toscanini seemed to 
become aware of my presence and looked 
at me with his great black eyes. I never 
knew how long this rehearsal lasted, but 
Toscanini stopped it as suddenly as he had 
begun. His precipitate departure threw 
my colleagues into great confusion. They 
expressed their conjectures with vivacious 
gestures and much raising of voices. 

I left the room silently, feeling puzzled 
and not at ease. In the hotel I did not find 
either peace nor quiet, and in the afternoon 
I went out, wandered about the city, and, 
without intention, landed in the theatre, 
not knowing exactly what I was looking for. 

All at once I heard an orchestra playing 
and followed the sound which was coming 
from the auditorium. Finding my way there 
I timidly opened the door and slipped into 
the house. Toscanini was rehearsing the 
orchestra. It was the beginning of the 
second act of Tristan. And here it was, 
that I was allowed to become acquainted 
with the man who was to become the 
fulfilment of my artistic ideals. Here it 
happened that I became aware of this 
great genius, his masterly art, here I 
listened to an orchestra, which under his 
hands, roused to new life music which I 
believed to have known before, and which 
now fulfilled itself with an impressiveness 
which moved my inner being to its depths. 

Toscanini talked, shouted, shrieked and 
implored his musicians. He struggled and 
wrestled for the sake of the realisation of his 
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conception of this music, and he did not 
end his struggle before this wonderful 
instrument gave itself up to him, wholly 
subjugated, ready to follow the maestro’s 
vision which, pityless and unsparing towards 
himself and his musicians, he had to realise. 

I was sitting in the dark house, breathless, 
as if my life were at stake, with strain and 
suspense ; I did not want to lose anything 
of this revelation and how I got out of the 
auditorium I do not know. 

Next day we were informed that the 
scheduled performances of Tristan would 
not take place. The maestro was said to be 
suffering from nervous pains in the right 
arm, an illness very frequent with conduc- 
tors. 

This information struck me like a heavy 
blow and completely crushed, I proceeded 
to return to Munich. Would I, I wondered, 
ever have the opportunity of singing under 
him once more ? 

It arrived, when, a few months later, I 
went to Milan to sing Fidelio under 
Toscanini’s direction on the occasion of the 
hundredth anniversary of Beethoven’s 
death on the 26th of February, 1927. 

I was full of expectancy, sure of my 
Italian text, but nevertheless prepared for 
many long preliminary rehearsals with 
maestro Votto. 

But hardly had I arrived, when I was 
told that the first rehearsal with Toscanini 
would take place very soon. 

This time our meeting was so absolutely 
different that I was quite astonished. He 
welcomed me like an old acquaintance, was 
in very good spirits, and so different from 
before that I only now recognised in what 
state of health he must have been at the 
time when Tristan was scheduled. 

We started with the ensemble rehearsals : 
the canon quartet in G major. Every bar 
was worked through with such a patience 
and love for the music that I felt very 
happy to experience this way of rehearsing. 
Here I could learn enormously and I 
greedily grasped the rare opportunity. 

We rehearsed for about two hours and 
every now and then he shook his head and 
muttered, ‘‘ atrocious translation.’”’ We 
had not yet finished when Toscanini 
suddenly said, ‘‘I shall make another 
translation, and also change these miserable 
parlandi into recitatives.’”’ My heart 
stopped, I remembered my newly learned 
text in that strange language, and the 
premiére was to take place in a fortnight. 

To understand my state of mind, one 
must realise what rehearsing with Toscanini 
meant. Not the slightest nuance is left 
to chance and the piano rehearsals were 
legion, to say nothing of the stage rehearsals. 
Generally we worked from 12 to 3 p.m., and 
from 8 to 12 p.m. in the evening ; would I 
find the spare time necessary to learn 
another new text ? Toscanini must have 
read in my face how I felt, for he laughed 
and said: “‘ La Ohms lo farad’’ (Madame 
Ohms will get it done). It could not be 
helped, I had to learn the new text. The 
recitatives were tried, did not suit him, 
were dropped and Toscanini returned to 
the farlandi (spoken text), but with new 
words. 

In spite of all this work I made it possible 
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to attend many orchestral rehearsals. To 
see this great man at work was such bliss 
that I could not resist going to the theatre 
every time, even when it meant skipping 
my dinner or sleep. 

Toscanini brought the score to life with 
supreme reverence, without any personal 
vanity, without any casual sentimentalities. 
The great outline was retained everywhere 
and every detail was lovingly moulded and 
worked over without ever losing the 
impression of spontaneousness. 

I never shall forget Toscanini’s rendering 
of the two Leonore Overtures. The two 
prisoners’ choruses in the finale of the first 
act were really allegra con motto and allegro 
vivace. The short introduction to the 
second act was filled to the brim with 
tragedy. It is his genius that brings the spirit 
of the composition to life so incomparably 
without admitting the slightest arbitrari- 
ness. 

No wonder he demanded that his 
collaborators should give their utmost, even 
grow beyond their normal selves, and he 
never gave up unless he attained the 
perfection he had in mind. How could he 
make sure that every nuance was achieved 
as required by the work, if he allowed the 
singers to save their voices during re- 
hearsals. 

In this connection I remember a small 
incident very characteristic of Toscanini. 
We had a full rehearsal only a very short 
time before the last dress rehearsal and we 
all were rather tired. It happened that in 
the G major duet with Florestan I did not 
keep up with the required quick tempo. 
The deviation was so small that few would 
have noticed it. Not so Toscanini, he broke 
off furiously. I was quite incapable of 
reacting, by the abrupt interruption, and 
sang to the end with half voice. Toscanini 
shouted: ‘‘ La donna é stanca’’ (Madame is 
tired) and furiously conducted the perform- 
ance to its end. Then he raced up onto the 
stage and in a low voice spoke to the stage 
manager about my “crime.’’ I quietly 
left the stage: but I had not reached 
the backstage before I heard Toscanini’s 
sharp command: da capo! 

I returned, started anew, but was not 
able to concentrate anymore, I was too 
exhausted. When I was about to leave the 
theatre, after having dressed, Toscanini 
awaited me at the stagedoor. Still under 
the impact of the contretemps I intended to 
pass by him with a short nod, but Toscanini 
opened his arms and soothingly said: “‘ Ma 
... Ohms’’ (Now...Ohms). We were 
friends again. 

The performances were a great triumph 
for all of us and especially for Toscanini. 
Toscanini was exceedingly original, and a 
scene which occurred at the beginning of the 
first performance shows his ardent tempera- 
ment and the immense tension which 
seized him before every performance. The 
slightest disturbance, every unexpected 
occurrence, brought forth an explosion. 
When on that memorable day Toscanini 
stepped up to his podium the audience 
went wild. This maddened him so terribly 
that he turned round shouting: “ Asini, 
sono io un tenoro?’’ (Fools, am I a tenor ?) 
On the other hand, the great maestro 
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had moving little habits. Every evening 
prior to the start of the performance hx 
came to see me in my dressing room and 
asked me: ‘‘ Come sta Ohns ?’’ (How are 
you Ohms ?). Without saying another word 
he walked to and fro until the stage manager 
came to fetch him. He left me saying with 
a deep sigh: ‘‘ Ma... comincioms (well, 
let’s begin). 

The success of the performances of 
Fidelio was excelled by that of Parsifal. 
These performances took place in honour of 
Arturo Toscanini’s sixtieth birthday. 

It was a great event in which the whole 
musical world was interested and sent their 
famous conductors to take part in the 
festivities. My own part as Kundry 
absorbed me so entirely that I hardly took 
in what happened round about me. 

This part is doubtless not so large as 
those of other operatic heroines, but it is 
nevertheless very exacting for the voice as 
well as for the mind. Knowing Toscanini’s 
method of working I enjoyed with every 
bit of my being the interesting rehearsals, 
which were enormously profitable for those 
who took part in them with their minds 
awake. 

I remember a solo rehearsal of the second 
act with the maestro. We worked together 
about two hours, when he suddenly began 
to explain this music to me. Without 
realising it, we soon were in the midst of 
the third act. Toscanini explained, sang 
every part, with his hoarse broken voice, up 
to the very end. He had so much love for 
this music that he forgot everything around 
and in spite of his shortsightedness sat for 
hours at the piano. 

The piano rehearsals, as well as the stage 
rehearsals, which were numerous, were all 
informed with the spirit of Toscanini. He 
was present at nearly all of them ; but this 


. time he seemed not quite satisfied with my 


performance and he talked the question over 
with the stage manager. He asked him: 
‘“ Why is Madame Ohms so tame in the 
second act? I don’t recognise her.’’ I 
observed that he seemed alarmed, for his 
pince-nez hung dangling on his lower lip, 
which always was the sign that he was 
pondering over something. I did not know 
what he was troubled about, I only learned 
later that my reserved playing was the 
reason for his nervousness. Even if I had 
known this, I should not have been able to 
change my tactics, for this part is vocally 
and histronically so trying that I would not 
have been able to give my whole strength 
in every rehearsal without harming my 
voice. 

The stage manager begged Toscanini 
not to talk about his apprehension, to 
leave me alone, and to believe ‘‘ La Ohms 
lo'fara.’’ That was very difficult for the 
maestro ; he avoided me as much as possible. 

Before the beginning of the first perform- 
ance he came as usual to my dressing room 
and, as usual, started his walk to and fro. 
Suddenly he stopped, looked at me as if 
he wanted to say something, hesitated and 
left me as usual. He probably had just 
remembered the stage manager’s request. 

Parsifal was certainly the greatest event 
I experienced under his direction at the 
Scala. After the second act the maestro 
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N U P E R L A I l V E Davey Instruments and Loudspeakers are the 
exclusive products of E.M.G. Handmade 

( UJ A |, | T Y Gramophones Limited. They incorporate many 
highly advanced features of interest to the technically 


minded, but it is to the musically exacting 








that these instruments are directed above 

all, to provide them with musical reproduction that 
will delight the ear and satisfy 

the most critical listeners be they 


musical or technical. 


| MODEL DR14 







All-electric Gramophone Reproducer for 
playing standard (78 r.p.m.) and microgroove 
(33% and 45 r.p.m.) records. Equipped with 
a first-class three-speed motor, two Davey 
D.P.4 moving coil pickups, independent 
controls for bass and treble emphasis, and 
suppression, volume control, and built-in 
variable steep-cut filter. In straight-grained 
walnut case. Leaflet on request. 
















Radio-Gramophone unit similar in all 
respects to model D.R.14, but with a 
high-quality ‘‘ straight” radio tuning unit 
added. The radio is built within a hinged- 
hopper at the front of the cabinet, and 
incorporates a visual tuning indicator for 
exact tuning. Available also with super- 
heterodyne unit for listening where reception 
conditions are less favourable. This latter 
includes the short-wave bands. 










These instruments do not contain loudspeakers. Davey Corner 
Reflector Speakers are particularly recommended. 
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DAVEY CORNER REFLECTOR 
SPEAKER CABINETS 
Available with or without speaker 
units, and supplied in 3 sizes. 
D.C.R.60 to take 15’ units, preferably Se it . 
of the Fountain Dual Concentric type. 4 more familiar side of E.M.G. Service 
is in records. Very large stocks of all 


D.C.R.61 to take hi uality dual 
and single 12” units. ehq ' makes, sizes and speeds are held for lovers 


D.C.R.62 to take 12”, 10” or 9” units. of serious music to choose from, and this 
The open and even distribution of service is augmented by books and scores as 
sound achieved by these cabinets with well as the Monthly Letter. For 8/- a year 


absolute freedom from resonances in 
the bass or elsewhere is a revelation. 
Demonstrations gladly given without 
prior appointment. Leaflet on request. 
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the record buyer with what is now generally 
accepted as to-day’s most helpful reviews of 
new issues. 
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visited me again in my dressing room. He 
was quite happy, I had not disappointed 
him. He then told me what anxiety he had 
lived through on account of my dull 
performance during the rehearsals. He felt 
quite relieved, and confessed that it had 
not been easy for him to let me have my 
way. 

This opera meant so much to him that 
the thought that I might fall short of 
Wagner’s idea of the part had been an 
obsession to him. Our co-operation had a 
special note in regard to Italian habits in 
opera. In Italy singers get their cues from 
the prompter and not from the conductor : 
maybe that Toscanini knew that the singers 
in Germany are accustomed to get their 
cues from the conductor, anyway he gave 
the cues to me and softly sang my part with 
me, which heightened the intensity of our 
musical contact enormously. 

These performances of Parsifal, which 
were marked by Toscanini’s amazing 
conformity with the work, were the last 
ones in which I sang under his direction in 
the Scala in Milan for Fascism forced him 
to avoid Italy and his beloved Scala. 

Three years later Toscanini called me to 
Bayreuth to sing Kundry again and it was 
then that I had the following touching 
experience. We had most of the rehearsals 
in Villa Wahnfried and they took place in 
Siegfried Wagner’s rooms where Liszt, also, 
had lived for some time. There Richard 
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Wagner’s famous Erard grand piano stood. 
During one of the solo rehearsals Toscanini 
said: ‘‘ Imagine Elisabetta, here at the 
grand piano Wagner sat and composed ; 
and sometimes he may have got tired and 
perhaps leaned his head here against the 
music stand.’”’ Full of emotion, he bent his 
head and touched that place with his 
forehead. Tears rose to my eyes, when I 
saw that great musician who was so modest 
and who spoke with so much veneration of 
Wagner, seeming to have no personal am- 
bition for himself, this man, who was 
undoubtedly epoch-making for almost three 
generations of conductors over the whole 
world ! 

In 1934 I was his guest on the Isle of 
St. Giovanni, where he spent the summer 
with Madame Toscanini. At that time he 
was not conducting in Bayreuth any more. 
The slandering of Bruno Walter had 
prompted him to avoid Germany. I well 
remember the excited discussions between 
Toscanini and Wagner’s daughter (Madame 
Thode) at St. Giovanni, concerning national- 
socialism. He was a furiously outspoken 
adversary of that regime, and everything 
in connection with it upset him terribly. 

Here I saw Arturo Toscanini for the last 
time. In between we have experienced 
years of war, losses, fear, sorrow and 
privations, but through it all, up to this 
day, I have kept reminiscences of him as the 
most precious ones in my heart and mind. 





SIR ARNOLD BAX (1883-1953) 


MASTER OF THE QUEEN’S MUSICK 
By BURNETT JAMES 


HE sudden death of Sir Arnold Bax on 

October 3rd has deprived English music 
of one of its most brilliantly gifted com- 
posers and one of its most attractive 
personalities. It was perhaps fitting that he 
should have passed away in his beloved 
Ireland, for throughout his life Ireland and 
all things Irish had been with him a con- 
suming passion. But he wasn’t Irish by 
birth, as many thought: he was born in 
Streatham of an old Surrcy family with an 
ancestry that goes back to William Penn 
the Quaker and beyond. It was not until 
his nineteenth year that he came suddenly 
and unexpectedly upon W. B. Yeats’s The 
Wanderings of Usheen. The experience was 
an overwhelming revelation, and, as he 
himself put it, ‘‘ the Celt within me stood 
revealed.”’ Thereafter Ireland claimed him 
spiritually for her own—‘‘ then my dream 
became localised and I knew that I, too, 
must follow Usheen and Niamh from 
Ireland into the sunset.”’ 

Bax has left us an entrancing account of 
his early years in his short autobiographical 
essay, Farewell, My Youth, published by 
Longmans. It is a precious and revealing 
document, wise, witty, and full of poetic 
overtones. From these pages we come to 
know that although in imagination he 
travelled far into the realms of Celtic 
legend and romance, there were other and 


not less significant, though perhaps less 
conscious, influences at work which com- 
bined to produce the visionary poet we 
know, or almost know. Turn to the section 
entitled ‘“‘Romanticism’’ (page 9) and 
we find a direct echo out of the English 
past ; an echo that carries us back beyond 
the romantic revival of Keats and Shelley 
to the mysticism of the seventeenth century, 
to Vaughan:-and the Traherne of, ‘‘ The 
corn was orient and immortal wheat .. .”’ 
We can also see how easily he might have 
foresaken music and joined his brother 
Clifford in literature during the period 
before the first war when he was winning 
fame and success in Dublin with stories 
published under the pseudonym of ‘‘Dermot 
O'Byrne.” ‘Travels in Germany and 
Russia, too, provide keys, to a greater or 
lesser extent, to the complex personality of 
a great and richly endowed man. 

All the same, Arnold Bax was born to 
music: I doubt if literature ever seriously 
claimed him, even in 1909 when he moved 
among the literary figures of Dublin as one 
of themselves. His brilliance during his 
student days has become a legend. He 
absorbed the lessons of his masters with such 
prodigious facility that his early com- 
positions quite overstepped the bounds of 
reasonableness in their technical complexity 
and later obliged him to undergo a severe 
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but self-imposed course of artistic simplifica- 
tion. His tutors at the Royal Academy 
were Frederick Corder for composition and 
Tobias Matthay for the piano ; and it was 
then that he discovered his inherent ability 
to read a musical score, even the most 
complicated, with ‘‘ the same unthinking 
ease with which a man reads a book.”’ 

Bax was one of the most prolific com- 
posers of modern times. With the one 
exception of opera he wrote a vast quantity 
of music in every known form—symphonies, 
symphonic poems, chamber works, piano 
music, and songs flowed from his pen in a 
stream of quite exceptional fertility. He 
was in every sense of the word a master of 
music. Brilliantly gifted by nature and 
with at his finger tips a comprehensive 
technical equipment there was from the 
beginning no problem too difficult for him 
to solve.and no demand that his exuberant 
imagination could make which his technique 
could not fulfil. 

He called himself ‘“‘an unashamed 
romantic’”’ and his innate romanticism 
derived spiritually from the nineteenth 
century and from an age before the world 
had given itself over to restriction and 
austerity, both emotional and material. He 
remained entirely aloof from all modern 
movements and coteries, and he never 
desired to appear in public. He was a fine 
pianist but he kept his executant gifts to 
himself, and after one shattering experience 
in his youth he steadfastly resisted all 
attempts to lure him on to the rostrum. 
Although he was a full-blooded man of 
warm sympathies and rich humours he 
contented himself professionally with com- 
position: the interpretation of music he 
regarded as other people’s business. 

In view of the richly spiced romantic 
flavour of much of his music it is surprising 
that Bax was so persistently neglected by 
the musical public. One might think that 
he would have been taken especially to 
heart by those for whom colourful luxuriance 
is the most attractive quality in music—and 
their name is legion. But there was another 
side to Bax’s temperament, less obvious 
perhaps but not less profound. The tireless 
hunter of dreams continually haunted the 
man of the world, and there was always a 
part of him that did not belong to this earth 
at all. His eyes were fixed beyond the 
immediate horizons of the material universe 
on some Land of the Heart’s Desire away 
over the western sky, and it is this quality 
of “‘ beyondness ”’ that often stands between 
Bax and his audience—particularly an 
inattentive audience. His vision was not 
vapid or diffuse—on the contrary, it was 
remarkable for a powerful concentration 
and an almost razor-like clarity—-but his 
scores often make heavy demands upon both 
the listener and the performer, as he himself 
admitted. No doubt his symphonies do 
appear as enormous frescos which it is 
almost impossible to take in at a single 
hearing; but behind all the outward 
complexities there is clear logic and single- 
minded purpose which is only obscure to 
those who cannot, or will not, follow him 
into the sunset. R.I.P. 

[An article on Sir Arnold Bax‘s record- 
ings will be published next month—Eb.! 
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KATHLEEN FERRIER 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


HE death of Kathleen Ferrier has 

bereft music-lovers and her friends of 
a consummate artist and of a rich, lovable 
and warm personality. She rose from 
obscurity in an incredibly brief span of 
time and achieved an international reputa- 
tion rarely accorded to English singers. For 
two years she well knew the nature of the 
painful illness from which she suffered, and 
she also knew that there was little hope of 
cure or recovery. But she was undismayed. 
The crisis came last February when she was 
appearing for the first time in the Orfeo of 
Gluck at Covent Garden. Her lovely and 
moving singing gave no indication of the 
agony and mental stress which she must 
have been enduring. But when the curtain 
fell and muffled the din of enthusiastic 
acclamation resounding in the theatre, she 
could hardly manage to walk off the stage. 
From her dressing room she was hurried to 
University College Hospital. In the summer, 
although still too crippled to walk, she was 
thought well enough to return to her 
Hampstead home. It was there that she 
died on October gth. 


Born at Preston in 1912, her father was 
the headmaster of St. Paul’s School, 
Blackburn; his great occasion was singing 
in the choir which Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducted when he visited Blackburn. For 
nine years Kathleen Ferrier worked as a 
telephone operator at the Blackburn Post 
Office. In her spare time she studied the 
piano. When she was fifteen she won a 
Daily Express piano competition and was 
awarded a grand piano and a trip to 
London. It was not until she was twenty- 
five that she began to take singing seriously, 
when, as a result of a “‘ dare’”’ by a girl 
friend, she won not only the piano, but also 
the singing prize in open competition at 
Carlisle and, in addition, the special prize 
for the best singer at the Festival. Her first 
professional engagement as a singer fol- 
lowed, the offered and accepted fee being a 
guinea. Despite great obstacles, she con- 
trived to have regular singing lessons with 
Dr. Hutchinson, whose tuition and influence 
was invaluable, and she sang up and down 
the country to audiences of soldiers, factory 
workers and miners. In 1942, Alfred Barker 
the violinist introduced her to Sir Malcolm 
Sargeant with the word: “ This girl has a 
voice!’’ Sir Malcolm heard her sing, it 
was in a Manchester hotel; he telephoned 
a well-known concert agent, as a result of 
this there was another audition in London, 
the success of which persuaded Kathleen 
Ferrier and her father to move from Black- 
burn and settle in their new home at 
Hampstead on Christmas Day, 1942. Then 
followed further tuition with Roy Hender- 
son and now quickly it began to be realised 
that a singer of the highest rank was about to 
emerge ; her contralto voice, almost mezzo 
in range, pure and lovely of tone, and her 
feeling and artistry, suggesting that she was 
the best English contralto since the halcyon 
days of Muriel Foster. 


She toured Europe, Canada and America 
and had the distinction of being the first 
English singer to sing Mahler at Salzburg. 
In 1946 she was honoured with a C.B.E. 
and the Royal Philharmonic Society’s gold 
medal for services to music. She sang at 
every Edinburgh Festival except the last. 
It was at Edinburgh that she met Dr. 
Bruno Walter. She said that it was he who 
removed those inhibitions in her and so 
common to English singers which had 
“‘ kept her shy of letting her emotions go.”’ 
It was at Fdinburgh, in 1947, that she sang 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde. At the final 
repetitions of the word “‘ Ewig,’”’ her eyes 
filled with tears, her voice faltered into 
silence. In the artistes’ room she was full 
of contrition to Bruno Walter that she had 
failed at the end. ‘‘ My dear Miss Ferrier,’’ 
he said, ‘‘if we had been all as great 
artists as you, we should all have wept— 
orchestra, audience, myself—we should all 
have wept.” 

She strove for perfection and attained it 
so often. She died at the grievously early 
age of forty-two, but the memories of her 
singing remain ineffable, albeit but a 
ghostly whisper of beauty, and of artistic 
integrity. This gracious woman was 
greatly beloved. RLP 
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Kathleen Ferrier 


The Decca Record Company regret to 
announce that LXT2789 (works by Britten, 
Purcell and Morley) listed in the Corona- 
tion Release of Decca LPs will not now be 
issued. When the details of the May release 
were first compiled, it appeared possible to 
have the record ready at least shortly after 
the release date. Miss Kathleen Ferrier’s 
continued illness made this impossible, and 
the record had still not been made when the 
tragic news of her death became known last 
month. 





KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 


By H. HUGH HARVEY 


MANY years ago one of the most famous 
of all divas wrote the following words 
in her programme on the occasion of her 
Farewell Appearance : 

“Good-bye is of all words the 
saddest, the most difficult to say, yet a 
time comes in the life of everyone when 
we must say it—and now that time has 
come for me....... és 
These words came back vividly to me the 

other evening as I sat in the Royal Festival 
Hall listening to the Farewell of another 
famous singer—Madame Kirsten Filag- 
stad—supreme artist and one of the 
truly great musicians of the Century. To 
me her voice was as glorious as ever, and 
in common with what I must suppose to 
have been the rest of that huge audience, I 
could but deplore her decision to retire 
whilst yet in the plentitude of her powers, 
for there is no voice like it to-day. Well, 
there it is, and, most reluctantly, we 
must abide by her decision and take a 
philosophical view of her wish to be released 
from the bondage of eternal opera and 
concert appearances after some forty years 
before the public, so that she may enjoy a 
well-earned rest at her home in Norway. 
In the circumstances this would seem to 
be an appropriate time in which to take 
stock of what she has meant to us over the 


last seventeen years, from her Covent 
Garden début to the present day; the 
following notes are therefore offered by the 
writer as a personal tribute to the great 
Norwegian artist and in appreciation of the 
many delights which her performances have 
afforded him. 

Kirsten Flagstad made her London 
début at Covent Garden on May 18th, 
1936, as “ Isolde”’ to the ‘ Tristan’’ of 
Lauritz Melchior ; she was unanimously 
acclaimed as the perfect exponent of the 
role and, for once, there was not a dissenti- 
ent note amongst the critics, one of whom 
wrote that ‘“‘a great new Wagner singer, 
with a youthful, lovely voice ’’ had appeared 
whilst another said that ‘‘ she came and she 
conquered.”’ Thus did she commence her 
London career in the sure knowledge of 
having been immediately taken to our 
hearts—where she has remained to this 
day. If I may digress for a moment I would 
say that to me it was a foregone conclusion 
that she would give us a perfect performance, 
as I had not forgotten the great impression 
which she had made upon me two years 
previously at Bayreuth, when I heard her 
“* Gutrune ’’ in “‘ Gotterd4ammerung ”’ ; the 
beauty of this touched me as no other 
‘“‘Gutrune’”’ had touched me before—nor 
has since ! 
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In the week following her debut she sang 
her first ‘‘ Briinnhilde’’ here—in “ Die 
Walkiire ’’—the first of the three ‘ Briinn- 
hildes ’’ of the Ring Cycle, all of which 
she was to sing to us in after years. Once 
more the critics were unanimous in their 
praise of her magnificent performance, and 
those of us who were present on that 
occasion will know that there has never been 
a “ Brinnhilde”’ since who could be 
compared with Kirsten Flagstad’s. 

In the following Season—the Coronation 
Season of 1937—she gave us her lovely 
“‘ Senta ”’ in ‘‘ Der Fliegende Hollander ’”’— 
with our own fine singer Mary Jarred as 
“ Mary ‘‘—in addition to ‘‘ Isolde’’ and 
the three “ Briinnhildes,” all of which 
performances were such as to be treasured 
in one’s memory, for she was surrounded 
by the finest company of International 
Artists it was possible then to accumulate— 
singers like Lauritz Melchior, Herbert 
Janssen, Rudolf Bockelmann and Emanuel 
List, all of whom were in their prime. Those 
were great days at Covent Garden ! 

For some reason or other Madame 
Flagstad did not sing there during either 
1938 (when she sang once, in concert, in 
the October) or 1939, and over ten years 
were to elapse before she was once more 
heard on that historic stage. Her first 
post-war appearance in London was at an 
orchestral concert given at The Royal 
Albert Hall on February 6th, 1947, and her 
wonderful reception that evening must have 
been a sure proof to her that she had not 
been forgotten during those sad war years ; 
few singers could ever have received a 
greater ovation in the Albert Hall. Other 
Concerts followed—all with equal acclama- 
tion—and then we came to the 19th 
February, 1948, when she made her re-entry 
at Covent Garden in the first of nine 
performances of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde”’ to 
be followed by a “ Briinnhilde’’ in an 
English version of ‘‘ Die Walkiire ’’ on the 
3rd March, of which six performances were 
given. The general opinion was that 
“‘ Flagstad has returned better than ever ”’ ; 
there was, undoubtedly, a “‘ something ”’ 
about her singing that seemed to make her 
performances even finer than previously ; 
just what that “ something ’’ was it was 
impossible to say, but we were only too 
thankful to have an opportunity of hearing 
such singing after a succession of generally 
indifferent performances at Covent Garden. 
In the three following years she repeated 
her triumphs in the Ring Cycles and 
“Tristan,” adding in 1951 her only non- 
Wagnerian role here, “ Leonore’”’ in 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio,’’ as well as two 
Wagner roles new to us— “ Sieglinde’”’ 
(May gist) and ‘“‘ Kundry ”’ (June 16th)— 
finishing up on June goth, 1951, with an 
“Tsolde’’?, which was her last appear- 
ance on the Covent Garden stage. 

Her final operatic role was an English 
one, “Dido” in Purcell’s short work 
“Dido and Aeneas,” in which she 
appeared with Mr. Bernard Miles’ Com- 
pany at his Mermaid Theatre in St. Johns 
Wood, London, for the first time on 
September gth, 1951 ; her “‘ Belinda ’”’ was 
that charming artist Miss Maggie Teyte, 
and twenty performances were given. 
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As “ Gutrune’’ in Gétterdammerung at 
Bayreuth, 1934. 


There were a further sixteen performances 
in 1952 (commencing on the 31st August) 
and twenty-seven more this year in the 
specially constructed Mermaid Theatre 
at The Royal Exchange in the City of 
London, from May 2ist to June 5th. This 
was a part of London’s Coronation 
Festivities, and we were to have the unique 
privilege of being able to hear the greatest 
singer of the day in an _ operatic-role 
Twice Nightly! ‘‘ Dido”’ was her final 
role, and she bade Farewell to Opera 
with the 8 o’clock performance on Friday, 
June 5th, 1953—one that will long be 
remembered by all who were present, for 
seldom could the historic Royal Exchange 
have resounded previously to such an 
ovation as Kirsten Flagstad then received. 

At The Royal Festival Hall on June 17th, 
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she gave her last London Recital and, at the 
same Hall on October 14th, 1953, she made 
her Farewell Appearance, singing the five 
Wagner-Wesendonck Songs and as a final 
gesture, Jsolde’s Liebestod (to a roar of 
delight from her audience !) with Orchestra 
under the direction of Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
At the conclusion of the concert occurred 
something that I had never experienced 
before during nearly fifty years of concert 
and opera-going . . . the whole audience 
stood as a tribute to the greatest singer 
of the day and as a token of their 
esteem for a glorious Artist. | Thus 
ended, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, Madame Filagstad’s public appear- 
ances and, apart from radio and records, 
we are to hear that beautiful voice no more. 
Her final leave-taking as a professional 
singer will be in three Concerts in Oslo 
next month, her last one being arranged for 
December 12th, 1953, at The ‘ National 
Theatre, Oslo, where, exactly forty years 
previously, she had made her operatic 
début as “Nuri” in Eugen D’Albert’s 
*“‘ Tiefland ’’ with the great Danish tenor 
Vilhelm Herold as ‘‘ Pedro.”’ I understand 
that this final Farewell will be broadcast, 
and can only imagine that there will be a 
world-wide “‘ audience ”’ to listen for the 
last time to that beautiful and unique voice. 

Ave atque Vale ! 

With regard to the Flagstad Records, 
most of these are so well-known as to 
make it unnecessary for me to mention 
them here ; those that are still available 
may be easily ascertained by a glance at the 
current lists ; they are all post-war record- 
ings (with the exception of DA1505 and 
DB2746) and, as such, have the great 
advantage of modern technical resources. 
There were, however, some fine records 
issued between 1936 and 1942 but these 
have now been deleted from the lists ; 
as a matter of interest, therefore, I give 
details of these records below, together with 
the dates of issue and deletion : 


THE FLAGSTAD PRE-WAR RECORDS 


Cat. No. Titles Year of Year 
Issue Deleted 

DA1460 _— Die Walkiire : Ho-jo-to-ho ! ; Allerseelen (Richard Strauss) 1936 1944 
DB2746 Tristan und Isolde: Liebestod 1936 (still available) 
DB2747 + Tannhauser: Elisabeth’s Prayer 1936 1944 
DB2748  Tannhiauser: Elisabeth’s Greeting ; Lohengrin: 

Elsa’s Dream 1936 1945 
DA1505 Ich liebe dich (Grieg) ; Ein Traum (Grieg) 1937 (still available) 
DAr512 ~—_Lullaby (Cyril Scott) ; O Lovely Night (Landon Ronald) 1937 1943 
DA1513. +Im Kahne (Grieg) ; Ein Schwan (Grieg) 1937 1940 
DA1514 ~+Creation’s Hymn (Beethoven) ; Ich liebe dich (Beethoven) 1937 1942 
DA1515 Der Gynger en Bat pa Bélge (Grieg) ; Lys Nat (Grieg) 1937 1942 
DA1524 Songs my mother taught me (Dvorak) ; When I have sung 

my Songs (Charles) 1937 1942 
DA1586 (a) Lachen und Weinen (Schubert) ; (5) Meine Liebe ist 

griin (Schubert) ; Die Forelle (Schubert) 1938 1944 
DA1587 Cacilie (Richard Strauss) ; Seitdem dein Aug’ (Richard 

Strauss) 1938 194! 
DA1588 Love went a-riding (Frank Bridge) ; At Parting (J. Rogers) 1938 1940 
DA1623_~—s Lohengrin: Elsa’s Song to the Breezes; Die Wal- 

kiire: Du bist der Lenz 1938 1942 
DB3439 ~—sC~FFidelio: Leonore’s Recit. & Aria; Abscheulicher! wo 

eilst du hin ? 1938 1946 
DAi516 Et Hab (Grieg) (in Norwegian) ; Lykken mellem (Alnaes) 1938 1942 
DB3440 Oberon: Ozean, du Ungeheuer (Ocean, thou mighty 

monster (Weber) 1939 1952 
DB3441 & DA1625 

Ah, Perfido (Beethoven) (Pts. 1 to 4) (w. Philadelphia Orch., 

under Ormandy 1939 1942 
DB5833 to DB5836 

Haugtussa—Song Cycle (Grieg) (In Norwegian) 1942 1944 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


%* Denotes medium and long-playing records 


ORCHESTRAL 


*BACH. Concerto in E major. 


*HAYDN. Concerto in C major. 
Szymon Goldberg (violin). Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Walter Siiss- 
kind). Parlophone PMA1007 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). SP: Bach R20582-4. 
Haydn R20558-60. 


The Bach concerto is an LP version of the 
recording I reviewed in August 1950 ; and 
I find on a rehearing that I feel about it in 
much the same way as three years ago. 
The playing is more impersonal, less 
Italianate, than in Gioconda de Vito’s 
performance ; the acoustic is somewhat 
cold and the soloist rather too prominent 
from the surrounding strings, and the 
harpsichord continuo is still on the heavy 
side. In the first movement the rhythm 
doesn’t settle down easily, and even in the 
Finale, which has a fine bite at first, there 
is a tendency to hurry: the orchestra could 
do with greater definition in the slow move- 
ment. Nevertheless there is much to admire 
here if you like your Bach clean-cut and 
‘* classical.”’ 

On the reverse is an even older recording, 
that of the first of Haydn’s three genuine 
violin concertos, issued in SP form in 
October 1948. Musically it is rather small 
beer, though palatable enough if you like 
that kind of tipple. The best part is the 
Adagio, a long arioso for the solo instrument 
accompanied by simple pizzicato chords. 
The recording level, as W.R.A. complained 
previously, rises for the latter two move- 
ments ; the tone in general is rather hard 
and lacking in roundness, and there is a 
sudden loss of quality in the final four bars. 


Lie; 
*BARTOK. Music for String Instru- 
ments, Percussion and Celesta. 


Chicago 
(Rafael Kubelik). 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


Symphony Orchestra 
H.M.V. BLP1032 


Of the two existing recordings of this 
attractive work of Barték’s—showing to the 
full both his subtle ear for unusual timbre 
and his firm architectural sense—there is 
little doubt that the Byrns version (which I 
reviewed in detail in September 1950) is 
more satisfactory than that by Karajan, in 








which the outlines are too woolly by half. 
Byrns performed the work with chamber- 
music forces, and was aided by an extremely 
clear recording with all the instruments in 
very hard, bright focus. This new version, 
also from America, as a_ performance 
probably comes even nearer Bartdék’s ideals 
of zest and fire, and at troublesome points 
of balance (the flautando tremolo strings over 
the shimmering quasi-glissandos in the third 
movement, to take only one example) is 
better at maintaining the correct propor- 
tions of the musical texture. On this 
occasion a very large body of strings has 
been employed for the double orchestra ; 
and in the introduction the rounder tone 
aids the mysterious other-worldly mood— 
when the celesta enters I feel it a'most as 
an under-water atmosphere—set up by the 
unhurried, glassy movement of the contra- 
puntal strands. But a larger orchestra 
demands a bigger area to record in; and 
big halls often contain unsuspected acou- 
stical traps. This is the case apparently in 
Chicago: already in the introduction one 
notices a lack of definition in pp, in the last 
two movements the basses are rather weak, 
and at odd moments one is aware that 
certain instruments seem to fall down wells 
of silence—the timpani after figure 300 in 
the second movement, for example, where 
they play a duet with the muted ’cellos. 
And when the orchestra is playing out 
vigorously, the treacherous hall reveals a 
resonance which clouds the players’ efforts ; 
so that fast-moving passages (movements 2 
and 4) become muddy. ‘These defects are 
the more regrettable in that the sheer drive 
and finish of this performance would highly 
recommend it. L.S. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5 in 
C minor, Op. 67. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of N.Y. 
(Bruno Walter). Columbia 33CX1077 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

First the confusion ; another recording 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony comes close 
on the heels of Klemperer conducting the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra on Vox 
PL7070. M.M., reviewing the latter disc 
in May, 1953, heralded it as “ the best- 
recorded LP of the work so far available,”’ 
and then proceeded to declare that “ the 
performance of the third and fourth 
movements of the work makes it impossible 
to recommend the disc in preference to the 
rougher recording, but fiery performance, 
of Karajan and the Vienna Philharmonic 
on Columbia 33CX1004.’’ Let the reader 
also recall what Sir Compton Mackenzie 
wrote, in his Editorial of October, 1950, 
about the pleasure which the Schuricht/ 
Decca LXT2513 had given him (“I have 
recently heard only one performance of 
the C minor as good .. .’’); and then if 
he has the time and inclination (not to 
mention the records available) play all 
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four versions one after the other. I wonder 
what the result would be; he would 
probably never want to hear the symphony 
again, but more than likely he would turn 
the money over wistfully in his pocket, and 
remember something from each of them, 
which is precisely my point. How far back 
is one to go, and where will it all end ? 
“‘ Nikisch seemed to me to draw more 
sweetness from the second movement of 
the Fifth Symphony on that black-label 
H.M.V. recording of 35 years ago than any 
other conductor has drawn since’’; so 
wrote the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE in 
September, 1950. What, you will ask, has 
all this to do with the recent issue ? Only 
that it is impossible to draw up a com- 
parative table of the merits of all the versions 
now available without putting each on the 
dissecting table, and inviting rude comments 
from irate readers who wish for constructive 
guidance and not something resembling a 
diet sheet. For me then, this is the only 
version I would be interested to possess 
(and I have fortunate access at the moment 
to all four), both for the quality of the 
recording and interpretation. Bruno 
Walter’s tempi are more to my liking, in 
spite of a momentary anxiety over the 
slowness of the second movement. He 
avoids the grim fierceness of Karajan’s 
reading (how I agree with B.D., writing 
in December, 1950, regarding a certain 
ruthlessness to be noticed in this conductor’s 
approach to this same work) without 
sacrificing tension; the woodwind play 
with mellifluous tone; the lower strings 
are vigorously healthy in the Scherzo 
and the brass in the finale is prominent 
without blatancy. The repeat is omitted in 
the first movement (not so by Schuricht) and 
Klemperer is the only one of the four con- 
ductors under review to make the repeat 
in the finale. Beethoven’s markings are 
scrupulously observed, and where there is 
any deviation it is for greater clarity and 
emphasis. He knows just where the music 
needs that imperceptible stringendo to help 
it along, and by the same token just where 
it is imperative not to rob it of significance 
by hurrying. The discriminating purchaser 
will draw up his own balance-sheet, but I 
am in no doubt at all which of the four discs 
will give him most confidence. LC. 


BEETHOVEN. Romance No. 2 in F 
major, Op. 50. Jascha Heifetz 
(violin), R.C.A. Victor Symphony 
Orchestra (William Steinberg). 
H.M.V. DB21600 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 


This is a transfer from the LP disc con- 
taining also the Romance No. 1 in G, of 
which the latter had already appeared in 
78 form. L.S. writes about Heifetz’s per- 
formance in September, 1952, and there is 
nothing to add except an assurance of its 
quality. The playing is quietly character- 
istic of one of the acknowledged master- 
fiddlers of our time, and he receives ex- 
cellent orchestral support. This re-ap- 
pearance of a work generally considered to 
be uneventful to listen to will give great 
pleasure. 1.C. 
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Collectors Corner Recommend 
100 LONG PLAYING Reeords Available from Stock 


ORCHESTRAL & INSTRUMENTAL 


M fai. 


Brandenburg Concerti | and 5 ( es 
D250! Brandenburg Concerti 4 and 6 yore ont ae 





N1024 3 Harpsichord Concerto/VIVALDI-BACH : 4 Hrpschrd Concerto 
ove 
|A1060 Symphony No. 3 ‘‘ Eroica’’ (V.P.O.—Furtwangler) 
Cxtoo4 Symphony No. 5 C minor ra Gener 
CX1062 Symphony No. 6 ‘‘ Pasto: ** (R.P.O.—Beecham) 


CX1035 Symphony No. 7i inA Philharmonia—Karajan) ae 
HA1039/40 Symphonies 9 ‘‘ Choral ’’ and No. | (N.B. C.—Toscanini) 
HB1024 Piano Concerto No. 2 (Solomon and hilharmonia—Cluytens) .. 





C1007 Piano Concerto No. 4 (Gieseking and Philharmonia) 
CXI1010 ‘* Emperor "’ Piano Concerto (Gieseking and Philharmonia) 
N1209 String Quartet Op. 127 in E flat. Pascal String Quartet .. 
BIZET 
HB1I004 Arlesienne suites TCHAIKOVSKY : Swan Lake (Halle Orch.) 
CX1037 Carmen suite/TCHAIKOVSKY : Capriccio italien (Beecham) 
BRAHMS 
HAIOI2 Symphony No. | (N.B.C. Pymobany Vesela) -. 
HBIOIS Symphony No. 3 (Halle Orchestra—Barbirolli) 
DT2517 Symphony No. 4 (L.S.O.—Krips) 
DT2723 Piano Concerto No. 2 (Backhaus and V.P.O. —Schuricht) 
CHOPIN 
CX1032 Waltzes Nos. | to 14 complete. Dinu Lipatti, pf.... 
PD1003 Les Sylphides Ballet. Covent Garden Orch.—Rignold 
DVORAK 
HAIOI8 “* New World "’ Symphony (Chicago Symphony—Kubelik) —... 
ELGAR 
DT2786 Enigma variations/A. COATES : Purcell suite (L.S.O.—Sargent) 
FALLA 
C1004 Love the Magician : ballet (Paris Conservatoire—Argenta) 
FRANCK ; 
LT2692 Symphony and Symphonic varjations (Paris Cons.—Munch) 
GERMAN ; 
DK4057 Merrie England, Nell Gwynn, and Henry Vill selections ... 
GRIEG 
C1003 Piano Concerto (Gieseking and Philharmonia—Karajan) .. 
HANDEL 
0T2534 Water music/MOZART : Haffner Symphony (L.P.O.—van Beinum) 
LALO 
DT280! — espagnole (Campoli and L.P.O.—van Beinum) 
MENDELSSOH 
ci ny ‘allen ** Symphony (Royal Philharmonic—Beecham) 
DX3001 Violin Concerto (Campoli and L.P.O.—van Beinum) 
MOZART 

1002 Symphony No. 41 ‘‘ Jupiter ’’ (Royal P.O.—Beecham) nds 
PA1003 Violin Concerti K216 and K218 (Goldberg and Philharmonia) as 
DX3061 Eine kleine Nachtmusik and Divertimento K136 (Stuttgart) <o 
012772 Piano Quartets K478 and K493 (Curzon and Amadeus Quartet) 
OFFENBACH 

HC1004 Gaite Parisienne Ballet (Boston Pops—Fiedler) 
cepeeoceeny 

B1002 Pictures at an Exhibition (Chicago Symphony—Kubelik)... 

mmm EV 
HD1001 Peter and the Wolf (Wilfred Pickles and Philharmonia—Malko) 
RAVEL 
DOT2775 Daphnis and Chloe (Suisse Romande—Ansermet)..: 
RESPIGHI 
HBIOI! Feste Romane (N.B.C.—Toscanini) ... 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
D Scheherazade (Paris Conservatoire—Ansermet) 


DT2769 Coq d’Or and Capriccio espagnole (Suisse—Ansermet) .. 
SAINT SAENS 
01T2760 Danse Macabre and Rouet d’Omphale etc. (Suisse—Ansermet) ... 
SCARLATTI 
BAI004 And TARTINI, VIVALDI and ALBINONI : Concerti. Virtuosi di 
SCHUBERT . 
CX1039 ** Unfinished "’ E. mphony/BEETHOVEN : Seen hoes 8 
(c.— ose 
OT2719 Symphony 9 “* Great c ‘maj. ” (Concertgebouw—Krips) . 
0T2533 -s ** Trout ’’ Quintet (Panhoffer pf., and Vienna Quartet) . 
CT7011 Quintet C maj. Op. 163 (Hollywood String hagnaaiend 
HB1007 Impromptus Op. 90 (Artur Schnabel, pf.) . ve 


27/33 
36/53 


27/34 
36/34 
36/54 


36/53 
24/64 


36/53 
36/54 
27/34 
36/53 
32/44 
27/34 


36/53 
36/54 


36/53 





oo —_-* 
Piano Concerto (Lipatti and Philharmonia). 
SIBELIUS 
DT2694 Symphony No. | (L.S.O.—Collins) . 
DT2815 Symphony No. 2 (L.S. O.—Collins) . 
DT2744 Symphony No. 5 and Karelia suite (Danish ‘Radic—Tuxen) 
C1008 Violin Concerto (Isaac Stern and R.P.O.—Beecham) 
DT2776 En Saga and Tapiola (Amsterdam Concertgebouw—Beinum 
J. STRAUSS 
LK4054 12 Waltzes (Mantovani Concert Orchestra 
DT2645 Waltzes (Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra ... 
R. STRAUSS 
CX1001 Don Juan and Till Eulenspiegel (Philharmonia—Karajan) ... 
STRAVINSKY 
DT2502 Petrouchka (Suisse Romande Orch.—Ansermet) . 
HC1003 The Rite of Spring (Philharmonia—Markevitch) 


Leemoveny 
|A1042 Symphony No. 6 “‘ Pathetique ’’ (Philharmonia—Cantelli) 
Piano Concerto No. | B flat minor (Solomon and Philharmonia) 
Sleeping Beauty and Swan Lake (Philharmonia—Karajan) 
Romeo and Juliet, and Capriccio italien (Belgian—Andre) 


TELEMANN 
DX3102 Viola Concerto/GABRIELI : 
bias WILLIAMS 


Pastoral Symphony (London Philharmonic—Boult) 
DT2699 Tallis and Greensleeves Fantasias/ELGAR : Intro’ and Allegro 
VIVALDI —" 
DT2600 


Pieces for double string orch. 


and Serenade E minor (N.S.O.—Collins) 


4 Seasons (Concerti grossi) (Stuttgart—Munchinger) 


WALTO 
HAI027 Symphony B flat major (Philharmonia Orch.—Walton) . 
CG1003 Facade suite/LAMBERT : Horoscope and Rio Grande (c. Lambert) 


OPERA & OPERETTA 


D2735/7 ** AIDA ”’ (Verdi), Tebaldi, Stignani, del Monaco, etc. 

H1022/4 “* BARBER OF SEVILLE "’ (Rossini) Bechi, los Angeles, etc. 
D2622/3 ** BOHEME ”’ (Puccini) Tebaldi,; Prandelli, Inghilleri 

H1044/7 ** BORIS GODOUNOV ” (Moussorgsky) Christoff and ensemble 
H1026 ‘* DIDO and AENEAS "’ (Purcell) Flagstad and Mermaid Theatre 
N6206/7 **DON PASQUALE "’ (Donizetti) Luise, Aimaro, Oncina, etc. 
H1067/8 ** ELISIR D’AMORE "’ (Donizetti) Carosio, Monti, Gobbi 
D2550/1 ** FLEDERMAUS "’ (J. Strauss) : Vienna Opera with Gueden etc. 
D4015/6 ** GONDOLIERS ”’ (Gilbert and Sullivan) d’Oyly Carte Co. 
C1013/5 ** MAGIC FLUTE ”’ (Mozart) Lipp, Dermota, Seefried, Kunz 
C1051/2 **MERRY WIDOW ”’ (Lehar) Schwarzkopf, Kunz, Gedda, Loose 
D4010/1 ** MIKADO ”’ (Gilbert and Sullivan) d’Oyly Carte Co. ... 
¢1007/9 ** NOZZE DI FIGARO ”’ (Mozart) Schwarzkopf, Kunz, Seefried 
D2845/6 ** PAGLIACCI ””’ (Leoncavallo) del Monaco, Petrella, Poli 


B802! ** PORGY AND BESS” (Gershwin) Brown, Duncan, American cast 


H1004/6 ** RIGOLETTO ” (Verdi) Warren, Erna Berger, Tajo, Peerce 
02730/! ** TOSCA "’ (Puccini) Tebaldi, Campora, Mascherini, etc. : 
H1030/5 ‘* TRISTAN AND ISOLDE ”’ (Wagner) Flagstad and Suthaus, ete, 
B2007 GIUSEPPE DE LUCA, baritone. Italian arie antiche an 
02757 KATHLEEN FERRIER, contralto. Bach and Handel arias ... 
C1009 KATHLEEN FERRIER, contralto. Mahler—Kindertotenlieder 
C1040 SCHWARZKOPF, soprano, acc. Fischer pf. Schubert songs 
D31I2 SOUZAY, baritone. Mozart and Scarlatti arias 


cioll WELITSCH soprano. Salome : Finale/E. Onegin : Letter sc scene 2 


LIGHT MUSIC 


D4058 GRENADIER GUARDS BAND : Marches of the Fighting Forces 

CG1004 ANDRE KOSTELANETZ AND HIS ORCHESTRA : Orchestral 
ere 

HCI005 “PAINT YOUR WAGON ” on ” highlights (original U. s. A. cast) 

CG1005 ** SOUTH PACIFIC ”’ (Pinza, Mary Martin and Original cast) 

CD1008 CABARET NIGHT IN PARIS (Trenet, Rossi, Piaf, Sablon) 


B—Brunswick, C—Columbia, CT—Capitol, D—Decca, H—H.M.V., N—Nixa, P—Parlophone, T—Telefunken. 
We ship LP’s POSTFREE anywhere in Britain, just remit the record price. Factory Fresh copies guaranteed. 
Complete monthly listings sent for 7/- ($1) a year. 
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November Releases of Long Playing Records 


HAYDN ITALIAN SONGS 
Symphony No. 103 in E flat major (‘‘ Drum Roll ”’) Recital of 16th and 17th Century Art Songs 
Symphony No. 80 in D minor by Magda Laszlo soprano, Franz Holletschek piano 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Conductor Hermann Scherchen WLPS119 
WLPS5050 
KODALY TCHAIKOVSKY 
Te Deum Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 
S. Jurinac soprano, S. Wagner contralto, R. Christ tenor, Vienna State Opera Orch., Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
A. Poell bass, Wiener Chor, WLP5096 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Conductor Henry Swoboda 
Theatre Overture 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Conductor Henry Swoboda BRAHMS 
WLPS5001 


Marienlieder, Op. 22 
Songs for Women’s Chorus, with Two Horns and Harp, Op. 17 
MOZART Wiener Kammerchor, Conductor Reinhold Schmid 
Quintet in G minor (K. 516) WLPS014 
Amadeus String Quartet, Cecil Aronowitz 2nd Viola 
WLP5086 


MOZART 
BRAHMS “‘ The Hunt ” Quartet (K.458 in B flat) 
Clarinet Quintet in B minor, Op. 115 Quartet in E flat (K.428) 
Leopold Wlach clarinet, Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet Amadeus String Quartet 
WLPS5155 WLP5099 


SPECIAL RELEASES FOR CHRISTMAS 


Two records of Christmas Carols containing all your 
eld favourites and many beautiful lesser-known carols. 


Sung by The Randolph Singers, Director David Randolph. (Vol. 2 with Gordon Myers, baritone) 
Vol. I—WLPS5100 Vol. 2—WLP5200 


All the above releases are WESTMINSTER recordings 
A MUSIC BOX OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Century-old music boxes from the famous Bornand Collection 
The Welch Chorale, Director James Welch. VLP428 





What leading critics say about Nixa’s releases to date from the Westminster Catalogue: 


Liszt Piano Concerti Nos. 1 and 2. WLPS168 Mozart Serenades, E flat major K.375, C minor K.388 
Edith Farnadi piano and the Vienna State Opera Orchestra WLPS021 

(Scherchen). . , 

** These we are absolutely brilliant. This pianist has Vienna Philharmonic Wind Group 


a terrific technique. ... Her octave playing is really some- “* This is a wonderful record to have and surpasses all previous 
thing to marvel at.” versions of these serenades.”’ 






Scriabin Piano Concerto. Rimsky-Korsakov Piano Concerto 
WLP5068 


Schubert Piano Trio in E flat major, Op. 100. WLPS5121 


Paul Badura-Skoda piano and the Vienna Symphony 


Orchestra (Swoboda) Jean Fournier violin, Badura-Skoda piano, Antonio Janigro 
“The Rimsky-Korsakov has what must surely be the finest cello 
recording of the piano yet to be issued. Badura-Skoda is “* This is easily the best performance of the E flat trio we have 
superb.” yet heard.” 


Extracts from the EMG Monthly Letter. October 1953 


Please send for Catalogue, price 6d. 
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WORTH WAITING FOR....... 
the complete xa Recording of 









Richard Standen (bass) 
‘The Trumpet shall sound’ 


Constance Shacklock (contralto) 
“He was despised” 





s. ante act 

Constance Shacklock & 

William Herbert (tenor) 

“Oh Death where is thy 
Sting” 






; Dr Hermann Scherchen 
London Philharmonic 
oir 
“Hallelujah Chorus” 





Mace ie quem “Rejoice Greatly” 


DR: HERMANN SCHERCHEN conducting THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Leader; Thomas Matthews Trumpet: George Eskdale Harpsichord: George Malcolm 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR > 
" 3-12" Long Playing Records NLP 907-1/-3—————Recorded in London September 1953 


available in December 1953/January 1954 
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COMMAND 
PELLOLMANE 


a yout fingertips | 


The whole treasury of record entertainment is 
permanently yours with the Monarch—the finest 
Auto-changer in the world. 


CONSIDER THESE STAR POINTS 
The “ Magidisk’”’ a unique and exclusive feature of the 
Monarch, is something different in radiogram engineer- 
ing. By its ability to select any record of any size, inter- 
mixed in any order, the “ Magidisk’’ gives a long 
continuous record programme at 334, 45, or 78 r.p.m. 
Quick Change. No other changer can match the Monarch’s 
speedy record change. So swiftly and so effortlessly is this 
accomplished, that there is no distracting interruption to 
mar enjoyment. 
Tonal Purity is emphasised by the dual stylus cartridge which 
. attains a new high fidelity performance. 
Control is as central and simple as the reliability is permanent. 
Census of Opinion shows that leading radiogram manufacturers 
automatically insist on the Monarch because it is the finest 
Auto-changer manufactured. 




















WORLDS MOST WANTED AUTOCHANGER 


- Birmingham Sound Reproducers Limited, Claremont Works, Old Hill, Staffs. 
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*xBERLIOZ. Symphonie Funébre et 
Triomphale, Op. 15. The Great 
Symphonic Brass Orchestra of 
Cologne, String Orchestra of 
Cologne, Cologne Choir (Fritz 
Straub), Helmut Schmitt (trom- 
bone). Nixa LLP8040 (12in., 36s. 54d.) 

This is one of the most important and 
rewarding records that has come my way. 

Berlioz’s Symphonie Funébre et Triomphale has 

a high reputation: so far as I can trace, it 

has not been played in London since Sir 

Hamilton Harty’s performance in 1934. 

On July 28th, 1840, the ashes of those 
who had died in the July days of ten years 
before were transported in solemn procession 
and laid in a cenotaph at the foot of the 
column newly erected where once the 

Bastille had stood. Berlioz obtained the 

commission to compose a “ funeral 

triumph ”’ for the occasion. His memoirs 
give an account of the ceremony. Musically, 
it was not a success. But Berlioz knew that 
in the open air, played by marching instru- 
mentalists, his Symphony would not be 


heard to full effect, accordingly he invited . 
the public to an indoor dress rehearsal. The . 


performance left an indelible impression 
on Wagner, who wrote : 

“Tt is noble and great from the first 
note to the last. Free from sickly excite- 
ment, it sustains a noble patriotic emotion 
which rises from lament to the topmost 
heights of apotheosis. When I further take 
into account the service rendered by Berlioz 
in his treatment of the military wind band— 
the only instruments at his disposal here—I 
must say with delight that this Symphony 
will last and exalt the hearts of men so long 
as there lives a country called France.”’ 

Soon after the first performance Berlioz 
added string parts, and a choral climax to 
the last movement, “‘ Glory to these heroes.”’ 
In this form the Symphony was performed 
at a concert on August 7th; and so 
enthusiastically received that three repeti- 
tions were planned. One took place, and 
then people’s attention was diverted by 
the landing of Louis-Napoleon at Boulogne. 
The score was published in its second fori. 
For modern performances it has generally 
been revised and made more practicable ; 
but the Cologne forces employed on this 
disc keep to Berlioz’s text. 

Wagner called the Symphony “ 
position altogether popular in the most 
ideal sense.’’ It conforms to the revolu- 
tionary ideal of art for the masses— ‘‘ every 
urchin in a blue blouse would thoroughly 
understand it ’’— yet there is no question of 
playing down to the public. Berlioz has 
found universal language to express his 
ideas; and his Symphony is dignified, 
noble and profoundly expressive. There are 
three movements; this is Berlioz’s own 
description of them : 

‘‘ I wished in the first place to recall the 


‘famous Three Day’s conflict amid the 


mournful accents of a solemn march 
accompanying the procession; to follow 
this by a sort of funeral oration, or farewell 
address to the illustrious dead, while the 
bodies were lowered into the tomb; and 
finally to sing a hymn of praise as an 
apotheosis, when, after the sealing of the 
tomb, the attention should be concentrated 


a com- . 
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on the column alone, surmounted by the 
figure of Liberty, with her wings out- 
stretched to heaven, like the souls of those 
who had died for her.”’ 

The first movement, to the throb of 
muffled drums, is built on two themes, one 
(brass) solemn and public, the other 
(woodwind) a more personal expression of 
grief. The oration is delivered by solo 
trombone. 
Fritz Straub’s 135 instrumentalists (Berlioz 
had 207 !) is magnificent : only an occasional 
pumping on notes of the trombone solo 
can be faulted. In a sleeve-note Jacques 
Barzun (Berlioz’s biographer) warns against 
treating the finale as a quick march. 
Straub’s tempo is quick; and there is 
certainly a resultant lack of grandeur in 
the apotheosis. All the same, this is a 
record which no one interested in Berlioz 
can afford to miss. The recording engineers 
have carried out their formidable task with 
remarkable success. A.P. 


¥ *xBLISS. Concerto for piano and 
orchestra (1938-1939). Néel 
Mewton-Wood (piano). Utrecht 


Symphony Orchestra (Walter Goehr). 
Nixa CLP1167 (12 in., 36s. 54d). 

It may be remembered that the Solomon- 
Boult-Liverpool Philharmonic recording of 
this concerto (H.M.V. C3348-52) was a 
highlight of 1943. Both the Editor and 
myself waxed enthusiastic about it in the 
July and August numbers of THE Gramo- 
PHONE in that year. Comparing that 
recording now with this new one is to find 
the performance, of course, as impressive as 
ever but the reproduction faded and con- 
stricted, though still acceptable. But the 
loud and clamorous parts of this opulent 
concerto lack the thrill, particularly in the 
brass section, that present-day recording can 
give and the piano the fine depth of tone 
Nixa have secured. The old recording is 
therefore at its best in the lovely slow 
movement, so superbly played by Solomon. 
Walter Goehr’s treatment of the orchestral 
part is more fiery and dynamic than Boult’s 
and the orchestral detail nearly always 
comes out more clearly ; but the intonation 
of the clarinet in its first solo entry in the 
first movement and its feeble tone in the 
syncopated phrase at the end of the slow 
movement are two weak spots. The 
recording is sometimes, I think, to be 
blamed for a very slight fall in pitch, in the 
woodwind department, at the ends of 
phrases. In general there is a most excellent 
balance and the piano is only once masked, 
at the start of the last movement. 

Mewton-Wood gives the performance of 
his life, a performance full of youthful 
ardour (and endurance) and seems to 
rejoice in the formidable difficulties of his 
part, and so conceals the very fact of their 
difficulty, and at the same time plays in the 
slow movement with a remarkable beauty 
of tone and feeling. Heé has therefore both 
the power and the sensitivity needed and is 
evidently of one mind with the conductor. 
The orchestra sound, also, as if they were 
enjoying themselves, and altcgether this is 
a most exciting and satisfactory affair. 

The achievement of the pianist is summed 
up, in a few pages, in the tremendous bravura 
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of his playing of the cadenza in the first 
movement—in which Bliss leaves Liszt at 
the starting-post!—and the simple, re- 
strained playing of the lyrical opening of 
the slow movement, and it is an achievement 
that Solomon, that great and generous- 
hearted artist, would be the first to applaud. 
A.R. 


Thus far the performance of ¥ xBONPORTI. Recitative from Concerto 


in F minor. Karel Sroubek (violin). 

*xCORELLI. Sarabande et Badinerie. 

*xMONTEVERDI. Sinfonia e ritornelli 
from ‘‘ Orfeo.”’ 

*VIVALDI. Sinfonia “ Al Santo 
Sepolchro.” Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Antonio Pedrotti). Supra- 
phon LPMg35 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

I found myself seeking information about 
Bonporti and discovered a very interesting 
entry under Invention in Scholes’s Oxford 
Companion, where it is suggested that Bach 
borrowed the title from his Italian con- 
temporary’s use of it in his published 
Partitas for violin and figured-bass. Bonporti 
seems then to have been a considerable 
composer at that period, and the portion of 
his Concerto in F minor included in this 
miscellany receives an eloquently expressive 
performance on an exceptionally good 
surface. Next in interest, but unfortunately 
not so successfully recorded—the tone 
wavers disturbingly at times—is the extract 
from Monteverdi’s Orfeo. There seems to 
have been little of his opera and church 
music available on record in this country, 
and a complete version of this opera 
would help to fill a distressingly-felt gap 
in English record catalogues. There is little 
distinguished playing in the Corelli and 
Vivaldi, but the former’s Badinerie very 
nearly succeeds in carrying the day; if it 
weren’t for the poor fiddle-tone in the high 
passage at the end. LC, 


“«BORODIN. On the Steppes of Central 


Asia. 
*GLINKA. Russlan and Ludmilla— 
Overture. 


*MUSSORGSKY. Night on the bare 
mountain (arr. Rimsky-Korsakov). 

*PROKOFIEV. Symphony No. 1 in D 
major, Op. 25, “‘ Classical.” Orch- 
estre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris (Ernest 
Ansermet). Decca LXT2833 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Here is the best version of Prokofiev’s 
Classical Symphony: a lovely, pointed 
performance, impeccably played and 
matchlessly recorded. Markevitch’s per- 
formance with the Philharmonia, reviewed 
last June by M.M., is good; but when 
compared with Ansermet’s elegant and 
poised account, it sounds far less authori- 
tative, and seems often to scamper. Also, it 
is less well recorded. The precise, sharply 
defined tone of the French orchestra suits 
Prokofiev’s refined music to perfection. 
Now Decca must re-issue the work as a 
10-inch MP (it is the right length), and then 
it will form one of the most desirable 
records in their catalogue. As it is, it forms 
rather poor value when we are forced to 
buy the Russian salad on the back as well— 
two of the pieces favourite fill-ups, and the 
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other a well-worn battle-horse. All the 
same, it is only fair to add that Ansermet’s 
performances and the recordings are, 
again, as good as can be. : 


*BRAHMS. Serenade No. 1 in D major, 
Op. 11. Concert Hall Symphony 
Orchestra (Henry Swoboda). Nixa 
CLP 1087 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

*BRAHMS. Serenade No. 1 in D major, 
Op. 11. Little Orchestra Society 
(Thomas Scherman). Brunswick 
AXTL1026 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The D major Serenade, although bearing 
an earlier Opus number, was actually a later 
work than the D minor Piano Concerto. 
The Concerto found Brahms making his 
first efforts towards writing in symphonic 
form, but after this initial failure (it had also 
attempted to be a sonata for two pianos) 
he turned to writing his two Serenades and 
the Haydn Variations, the D major Serenade 
actually making its first appearance in the 
form of a Nonet for strings, flute, two 
clarinets and bassoon. The work was after- 
wards revised for orchestra, with four horns 
instead of two, preserving the character of 
the work while at the same time infusing 
a symphonic element into the whole. The 
two minuets of the fourth movement provide 
an indication of what Brahms owed to his 
study of Haydn and Mozart’s output of 
instrumental works in this form. The two 
issues of this work which now appear simul- 
taneously afford an interesting comparison ; 
I find myself preferring the Brunswick disc 
primarily on account of the better tone- 
quality of the recording. The opening horn ~ 
passage in the Nixa version, to give an 
example, seems dim compared with. its 
rival—in fact the entire sound-perspective 
is less favourable, and I don’t much care 
for the excessive vibrato of the solo flute in 
the Adagio. Neither of the two recordings 
are without some hardness of string tone, 
but the Brunswick gives less offence if you’re 
looking for that sort of thing. And Brahms 
must not be hurried, as he sometimes is by 
Swoboda. 


*xBRAHMS. Concerto No. 1 in D 
minor, Op. 15. Clifford Curzon 
(piano), Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam (Eduard van Beinum). 
Decca LX'T2825 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

*xBRAHMS. Concerto No. 1 in D 
minor, Op. 15. Malcuzynski 
(piano), Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Fritz Rieger). Columbia 33CX1048 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

For the sake of convenience in this 
review C = Curzon, M = Malcuzynski. 

Ist movement: Van Beinum secures the 
more impressive opening orchestral tutti, 
but the violin tone carries a slightly sharper 
edge. M’s reading is more dogged, less 
flexible than C’s, whose statement of the 
second subject emerges in more serene 
contrast to the tragic Maestoso of the first. 

C also allows the melody of the second 

subiect to continue its full length through 

the fourth bar, whereas M becomes pre- 
occupied at this point with the left-hand 
descending scale. It must also be said that 
the surface of the Decca record is rather 
noisy during this passage. Neither pianist 
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can claim clean double octaves at the 
opening of the development section; M 
catches the first note of the second perfect 
fourth in the sustaining pedal, and goodness 
knows where the extraneous vapourings of 
sound come from in this passage as played 
by C. C’s filigree passage-work beginning 
in B major, just before the recapitulation, 
is prettier—if one can use such a word in 
this context. 

2nd and grd movements: Again the 
noisy surface of the Van Beinum disc is 
evident, and the orchestral tutti often 
unpleasant. Yet C is well served by the 
recording engineers, and none of the 
sensitive tone-management he brings to 
the Benedictus is lost. There is probably 
more depth of piano-tone in M’s perform- 
ance, but I would willingly give this up 
merely for the four bars in which C allows 
the music to sink down in a mood of quiet 
resignation before the cadenza of this move- 
ment. M takes the final Rondo slightly 
faster and in consequence fluffs the upward 
swirl of triplet demisemiquavers in the 
fourth bar. The Philharmonia strings in 
the B flat episode sound delicious. M gives 
a resounding whack to the low octave D 
which serves as a pedal in the last pit 
animato. Perhaps C didn’t want to. 

Tn conclusion there is much to be said for 
both of these discs, and those who possess 
the performance by Arrau, also with the 
Philharmonia but under Cameron, will be 
able to make their own comparisons. 


I.C. 


*BRUCKNER. Symphony No. 7 in E 
major. 

*FRANCK. Psyché—Symphonic Poem. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Am- 
sterdam (Eduard van Beinum). Decca 
LXT2829-30 (2 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Next to the fourth, the seventh is the most 

extensively played of Bruckner’s nine 
symphonies, and this fine performance is a 
welcome addition to the catalogues. The 
legend that Bruckner is an interminable 
bore dies hard in this country, where in- 
formed criticism has been unwilling to 
acknowledge his symphonies as sublime 
creations of musical genius. Listening to 
the seventh one is still amazed that a com- 
poser should produce so many wonderful 
Einfalle and yet be unaware when to leave 
them alone and have done with them. 
Bruckner, as-everyone knows, is said to have 
had a presentiment of Wagner’s impending 
death before writing the second movement, 
and certainly this adagio is a most impressive 
piece of music. Full justice is done to the 
passages of thickly scored brass (with its 
compliment of additional tubas) and Van 
Beinum is at his best when moulding 
expansive themes such as the first subject of 
the first movement. (The opening tremo- 
lando can scarcely be heard, so the move- 
ment can be deemed to start with the third 
bar.) A slight sense of discomfort is pro- 
duced by moments of great climax such as 
the fortissimo C major 6/4 chord in the 
second movement; but the recording 
strikes me as being extremely faithful to 
details of the score, and the conductor’s 
interpretation is without exception authori- 
tative and full of grandeur. 
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No more suitable work than Franck’s 
symphonic poem Psyché could have been 
chosen to occupy the fourth side of these 
two long-playing discs. A recording was 
issued curiously enough played by the 
Linz-Bruckner Society orchestra cor- 
ducted by Jochum, on Urania URLP7024, 
and reviewed by L.S. in February, 1952. 
(Not available in this country.) Written 
about the same time as the symphony, 
Franck’s finger-prints abound everywhere, 
and it is impossible not to entertain a liking 
for its moments of gentle ecstasy. The 
Amsterdam players give a most beautiful 
performance—without chorus, of course. 

ae. 
*BRUCKNER. Symphony No. 4 in E 
flat major, *“‘ Romantic.” Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra (Otto Klem- 
perer). Vox PL6930 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is a beautiful symphony, a relaxed 
(not slack) Schubertian composition filled 
with lovely and poetical passages, free (as 
the Seventh Symphony is not) from the 
feeling that the composer is striving to 
create a Meisterwerk. And Klemperer’s 
limpid, translucent, wonderfully sensitive 
performance is exactly what we need to 
enjoy it. Formerly we have been able to 
buy it only on the 16 H.M.V. sides made 
by Béhm and the Dresden Orchestra. 
Without a score, I have not been able to 
ascertain whether Klemperer cuts or not 
(I will try to do so before next month) ; at 
any rate, the Vox record plays for just 
under an hour—and all but the last seven 
minutes are filled with pleasure. The 
finale is the weakest movement, and at the 
rhetorical climax with pealing horns (about 
two-thirds of the way through it) the 
recording goes to pieces. The brass is 
distorted, the woodwind tone is cracked, and 
the sound deteriorates until it is barely 
possible to continue listening. Let this not 
deter you, unless you are one of those who 
cannot bear to re-hear only three move- 
ments of a symphony. For the recording 
otherwise is resonant and very pleasant in 
tone, its only fault being a tape-hum (like 
very distant timpani) which becomes 
apparent in the softest passages. There are 
some marvellously sensitive string solos in 
the second movement. 


Vv 


o/ CEABRIER.  Espafa* Rhapsody. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Sir 
Thomas Beecham.) Columbia LX1592 
(12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

I have not heard the pre-war recording 
which Beecham made of this piece with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, but I 


understand it was highly successful. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that this new 
version with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra is in the same category—gay 
rhythms brilliantly executed, and apart 
from a faltering trumpet passage towards 
the end, deserving the highest marks for 
technical excellence and fidelity of orchestral 
sound. 


Libretti 

The German/English libretto to Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, available on Decca 
LXT2536-8, has now been published by the 
Decca Record Company, price Is. 
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conducts a complete recording of 
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PUCCINI 
with LICIA ALBANESE as Mimi 


JAN PEERCE as Rudolph 


THE N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
ALP 1081-2 
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Kirsten Flagstad & Set Svanholm 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by GEORGES SEBASTIAN 
“Siegfried” Finale, Act 3 — Wagner 

+ *Heil dir, Sonne! Der Jungfrau neigten BLP 1035 


Ratael Kubelik 
“conducting the CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 36 — Tchaikovsky ALP 1083 
Music for Stringed Instruments, Percussion and Celesta— Bariék BLP 1032 
conducting the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 4 in G Major — Dvorak ALP 1064 








Edwin Fischer 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Brandenburg Concertos No. 2 in F and No. 5 in D— 7. S. Bach 
Edwin Fischer (Pianoforte) ; Raymond Clark (’Cello) ; Harold Jackson ( Trumpet) ; Gareth Morris 


ope (Flute); Manoug Parikian (Violin) ; Herbert Sutcliffe (Oboe) ; Geraint Jones (Harpsichord) 
ALP 1084 


“HIS... MASTER’S VOICE” 







HESE RECORDS WILL BE ON SALE MID-NOVEMBER 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 


N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
“‘Parsifal” Prelude and Good Friday Music — Wagner BLP 16 











WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 6 in F (“Pastoral””)— Beethoven ALP 1041 


















VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 4 Chopin-Liszt Recital 


Sonata No. 2 in B Flat Minor; Ballade No. 1 in G Minor; “i 


oe 


Nocturne in F Sharp —Chopin py. ; 


Au bord d’une source (from Années de Pélerinage) ; Hungaria 
Rhapsody No. 6 in D Flat (Groves No. 94) — Liszt ALP 1087 





Scenes from Childhood (Kinderscenen) — Schumann 
Mazurkas Nos. 38, 26, 20, 21, 40, 41, 32 —Chopin ALP 1069 





RUBINSTEIN 
THE PAGANINI QUARTET 


Quintet in E Flat, Op. 44— Schumann BLP 1031 








YEHUDI MENUHIN 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
conducting th PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Concerto in D Minor — Mendelssohn 


wth GERALD MOORE 


Sonata in F — Mendelssohn ALP 1085 








AMADEUS STRING QUARTET = 


Quartet in D Minor 
‘Death and the Maiden”— Schubert ALP 1088 
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To be issued shortly 


*“OTELLO’’—VERDI 
with Ramon Vinay; 
Conductor: Toscanini 


*““LOHENGRIN’’—WAGNER 
with Rudolf Schock 

and Maud Cunitz; 
Conductor: 

Wilhelm Schiichter 


“BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST” 
—WALTON 

Dennis Noble 

and the Huddersfield 

Choral Society; 

Conductor: 

Sir William Walton 
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BENIAMINO GIGLI 
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IO AN AT eres * * = 
wl Ase E WALI, 
OPERATIC AND SONG 
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NEAPOLITAN SONGS (with Orchestra) 
Torna a Surriento; Senza Nisciuno; Carmela; ’A Canzone ’e Napule; 


Lucia, Luci; Santa Lucia; Addio a Napoli; O Sole Mio. 
BLP 1034 


MOAN HAMMOND 


Operatic and Song Recital 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by WALTER SUSSKIND 


Arias from ‘“‘ Adriana Lecouvreur”—Ciléa; ‘‘Manon”’— Massenet ; 
“*DerFreischitz”’ — Weber ; “‘ Thais’ — Massenet ; “La Wally’ —Catalani ; 
A Mozart aria: “Ave Maria’ —Bruch ALP 1076 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 





“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED «+ HAYES 


with spoken introductions by Sir Hugh Roberton 

Belmont; Peat-fire smooring prayer; Ae fond kiss; Bonnie Dundee; 
Orlington; An Eriskay Love Lilt; Ca’ the yowes; The dashing 
White Sergeant. DLP 1019 

Crimond; Hark, hark the echo falling; The Blue Bird; Ellan Vannin; 
All in the April Evening; White waves on the water; Jesu, joy of 
man’s desiring; The cloud capp’d towers; The faery song. DLP 1020 


AVAILABLE MID-NOVEMBER 






MIDDLESEX 
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Poéme, Op. 25. 

*xRAVEL. Tzigane. Christian Ferras 
(violin). L’Orchestre National de 
Belgique (Georges Sebastian). 

*HONEGGER. Sonata for unaccom- 
panied violin. Christian Ferras 
(violin). Decca LXT2827 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

It seems no time at all since Christian 
Ferras was a child prodigy whom we heard 
in the Westminster Central Hall playing 
the Elizalde Concerto (which he sub- 
sequently recorded) ; but the years fly by, 
and here he is now, a young man with an 
astonishing technique and a_ growing 
reputation. His tone—in so far as one can 
ever be quite sure from a record, which has 
it in its power to alter reality—is on the 
small side still, but it is sweet and warm, 
and he plays dead in tune all the time. By 
temperament he is clearly more suited to 
the romantic style than to the classical : 
he revels in the uninhibited lushness of the 
Chausson, with its Wagnerian working-out 
and its gobbets of Franck, though at the 
end I wondered whether the performance 
might not have been the better for a less 
insistent striving for ‘‘ schmaltzy’’ tone. 
Perhaps it is the piece itself, like an over- 
rich plum cake, which lies heavily on my 
musical digestive apparatus. The Belgian 
orchestra accompanies him full-bloodedly, 
though both the first trumpet and the solo 
horn near the end might have improved 
their intonation. 

From the Chausson we come forward in 
two quarter-century leaps. The Ravel 
Tzigane, originally written in 1924 (for 
Jelly d’Aranyi) for violin with piano 
accompaniment—in which form Ginette 
Neveu made a now classic recording of it— 
was later orchestrated by the composer. It 
is a chef d’ocuvre of violin virtuosity, in which 
Ravel strove to outdo the Hungarian 
fiddlers at their own game, although 
(especially in the second part) he retains 
his own very individual personality. The 
piece is, deliberately, all effect, but though 
it is not particularly good music it does not, 
in my view, deserve the contemptuous sniff 


it gets from The Record Guide. ferras over- ~ 


comes its multitudinous difficulties with easy 
brilliance, and the recording is very faithful. 
It is when we come to the cold, pseudo- 
classical lines of the Honegger sonata 
(written in 1948) that Ferras’s limitations 
become apparent. He plays this work— 
which is probably more interesting to the 
performer than to the listener—with tre- 
mendous assurance and impeccable tech- 
nique, but his rhythm is not firmly enough 
controlled for this style, and without going 
so far as to allege that Ferras plays wrong 
notes, it is certain that he departs frequently 
from the printed text without apparent 
reason. The neo-Bachian Largo, a sarabande 
in style, ‘needs an altogether steadier 
rhythm, and in both the first and last move- 
ments the three-note chords are spread so 
fussily that the impetus is destroyed. In 
the finale, incidentally, Honegger’s broken 
chords are somewhat amended: I should 
be glad to know, as a matter of information, 
whether the composer stands by his pub- 
lished text, or whether Ferras’s version has 
his approval. LS. 
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% CHOPIN. Les Sylphides—Ballet Music. 
* VILLA-LOBOS. Uirapuri—Sym- 
phonic Poem. Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
(Efrem Kurtz). Columbia 33SX1011 


(12 in., 32s. 44d.). / 


) 

In one respect the four LP Sylphides now 
available are not duplications ; for each 
has been scored by a different hand. The 
Capitol disc (Ballet Theatre Orchestra/ 
Levine) uses Benjamin Britten’s score ; the 
Parlophone (Covent Garden Orchestra/ 
Rignold) uses Gordon Jacob’s ; the Decca 
(Paris Conservatoire Orchestra/Désormiére) 
presumably Désormiére’s own; and the 
Columbia, in the record listed above, that 
of Glazunov. Kurtz’s New York records 
seemed splendid in their SP form (DX 1682-4 
or auto DX8354-6) ; but the immediacy of 
sound has been lost in the LP edition, which 
sounds strangely subfusc. And with the 
brightness gone, one notices a certain 
sluggishness in the reading. Those who are 
looking for a concert performance of the 
Sylphides will still find Kurtz in SP form the 
most satisfactory ; while readers who want 
to dance to the records had better get the 
Capitol (CCL7518), for there Levine adopts 
the sort of tempi to which this ballet is 
generally danced. The sound is fat and 
juicy. Only the Decca and Capitol discs, 
incidentally, have scrolls to show where the 
individual dances begin. 

Uirapuri makes a curious coupling. It 
was written in 1917, five years before Villa- 
Lobos’s visit to Paris, and is an exotic tone- 
poem. Uirapurdé (I write from memory, 
for the cover note has not reached me) was 
a legendary Indian chief whose playing on 
the flute had an irresistible fascination and 
attraction for young maidens. The compo- 
sition deals with nocturnal Indian gatherings 
in the forests, and includes specimens of 
Uirapuru’s fluting. I found this perfectly 
resistible ; and although the recording is 
very clear, with the clinks and clonks and 
sundry growls in the bass vividly repro- 
duced, it is musically hardly enough to hold 
the attention. A.P. 


*DEBUSSY. La Mer. Nuages No. 1 of 
“ Nocturnes.”” Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Roger Désormiére). Sup- 
raphon LPM 14 (10 in., 27s. 33d.). / 

In a piece which depends so much on 
orchestral shading as does La Mer, only the 
finest of modern recordings can be fully ac- 
ceptable. The Supraphon disc does not offer 
this ; but on Decca’s LXT2632 (where the 

Suisse Romande Orchestra and Ansermet 

play La Mer and Ravel’s Mother Goose 

Suite) we find the requisite orchestral 

perspective, delicate shading, and sense of 

tonal atmosphere. One cannot fairly judge 
of Désormiére’s performance in the limited- 
range recording he receives, but the Czech 
orchestra do not sound as if they were at 
home in the thrillingly sensuous score. One 
could draw a not unfair inference from the 
fact that the cover-photograph illustrates, 
not the sea, but a fourteenth-century 
bridge in Prague. Toscanini’s La Mer 

(DB21453-5) should also be mentioned, for 

although not a perfect recording, it gives a 

good idea of one of his most famous read- 

ings. The complete Nocturnes have also 
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been well recorded by Ansermet, on 
LXT2637 (coupled, unfortunately, with 
rather a dull Rapsodie Espagnole). A.P. 


Symphony in A 


*PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND. Rondo 
for Piano and Orchestra. Otto 
A. Graef (piano). The Frankenland 
State Symphony Orchestra (Erich 
Kloss). Nixa LLP8026 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

The authors of the Record Guide describe 
as Dittersdorf ‘‘ that enjoyable game which 
consists of playing something unfamiliar on 
the gramophone, and making the rest of the 
company guess the composer.”’ Dittersdorf, 
whose quartets so closely resemble Haydn’s, 
is an admirable ‘“‘ catch’; but perhaps 
to-day one should not use Dittersdorf him- 
self. However the other side of this disc 
would serve for the game. If I seem to be 
treating His Royal Highness’ composition 
lightly, it is because this Rondo, while 
pretty, is in no sense a distinguished piece of 
music. 

Louis Ferdinand of Prussia was a nephew 
of Ferdinand the Great, a composer of 14 
published works, a pianist admired by 
Beethoven, and the dedicatee of his C minor 
Piano Concerto. It was he who, on hearing 
the Eroica, asked for, and received, an 
encore of the complete symphony. The 
date of his Piano Rondo (c.1800) is easy 
to guess, the specific style harder (the 
Prince was a pupil of Dussek). It rambles 
away merrily, with a gay principal subject 
enlivened by an attractive stagger, and 
passable episodes. 

The Dittersdorf symphony tails away 
into conventionality after a promising first 
movement—the development has some 
dramatic passages of dialogue beween 
emphatic strings and soothing woodwind. 
Both works are played confidently, but 
without subtlety (I would like to hear 
Gieseking as soloist in the Rondo). The 
recording has a beautifully silent surface ; 
though very clear, it is unresonant, and for 
this reason begins to tirethe ear. A.P. 


*DOHNANYI. Suite in F sharp minor, 
Op. 19. Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Los Angeles (Alfred Wallenstein). 
Brunswick AXL2008 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

In May, 1951, W.R.A. reviewed a 
performance of this work played by the 

L.S.O. under Sargent, whose treatment of 

the score he found a bit stiff and in need of 

humouring. The playing in this new issue 
would have disappointed him for other 
reasons, for whereas I find the Sargent 
version much gentler in recording tone 
(W.R.A. found it hard), I have no adverse 
criticism to make of the conductor’s 
approach to the music. I have the strongest 
complaints to make, however, about the 
blatant harshness of passages like the one 
about a minute’s playing time inside the 
slow movement, where the trumpets make 

a most disgusting sound. Neither is the 

tone of the oboe solo in the Romanza any- 

thing to be pleased about, nor the cor 
angalis tune which follows over harp 
E 








accompanimeft—it is all father ‘‘ blown- 
up”’ and out of focus; that sort of thing 
does not matter so much with the castanets 
in the last movement, where their intro- 
duction adds vividness and colour. W.R.A. 
remarked that he had worn out his old set 
lecturing; with so many gramophone 
experts about nowadays I would hesitate 
to take this record into a lecture-room. 


I.C. 


*xDVORAK. Symphony No. 4 in G 
major, Op. 88. Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Vaclav Talich). Supra- 
phon LPV44 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Here the Supraphon Company, ad- 
mittedly on its home ground, challenges 
and beats both Columbia and Decca. For 
the domestic LP versions of Dvorak’s Fourth 
Symphony, by, respectively, the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony under Walter and 
the Concertgebouw under Szell, were both 
recorded with a very meagre allotment of 
woodwind tone, and none too richly in the 
string department. The Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, on the other hand, sing 
out warmly and generously, and the same 
warmth and generosity marks Vaclav 
Talich’s reading. By comparison with his 
spontaneous approach, Walter seems too 
aloof, and Szell too careful. The Supraphon 
is not perfect; it falls short of the finest 
modern recording, and the surface is not 
altogether silent (neither is that of the Decca 
disc). But of the three versions available, 
this is the one which will give the most 
pleasure: the performance comes closest to 
the heart of the music. 

This seems as good a place as any to put 
in a word of praise for the strikingly beauti- 
ful photographs which adorn most Supra- 
phon LP covers. The sweeping view, 
across Slovakian fields, to the Tatras 


* Mountains, is an admirably apt choice for 





Dvorak’s most Slavonic, his most serene 
and open-air symphony. 


*xDVORAK. Symphony No. 5 in E 
minor, Op. 95 ‘From the New 
World ”. Vienna Symphony Orch- 
estra (Jascha Horenstein). Vox 
PL7590 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Previous ‘‘ New Worlds ’’ have not been 
altogether satisfactory; but the present 
Vox issue is more than acceptable, and the 
best of the three LP versions available. 
The Decca one (New Symphony Orchestra 
under Jorda) is unidiomatic, and dimly 
recorded. Kubelik’s with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra (a Mercury recording 
released in England by H.M.V.) could not 
be called dim—on the contrary, for a good 
deal of the time the tone has an almost 
unnatural brightness. But Kubelik over- 
plays the work. The larghetto is fast, in- 
sensitively fast ; the outer movements are 
driven. Jascha Horenstein, with far less 
daemonic energy, almost leisurely at times, 
elicits in fact a performance of far greater 
vitality—because his phrases are sensitively 
and feelingly shaped. A comparison of the 
opening passages of the third movement is 
an easy and fair one to make—and decisive 
in favour of the Vienna disc. The Vox 
recording is excellent; if it never quite 
achieves the startling brilliance of Mercury’s 
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‘living presence,’’ it is also free from the 
faults of the H.M.V. record (see A.R.’s 
review of last March for these). This is a 
performance one could live with. A.P. 


V*xHAYDN. Symphony No. 54 in G 
major (1774). Symphony No. 70 in 
D major (1779). 

*MOZART. Overture in B flat major 
* Paris,” K.g11a. Chamber Orch- 
estra of the Vienna State Academy 
of Music (Hans Swarowsky). Nixa 
LLP8032 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is nice to hear Haydn symphonies for 
the first time ; but these two are not among 
his most consistently interesting works. 
No. 54 opens with a strikingly beautiful 
slow introduction, that is thematically 
related to the long presto first movement— it 
is marked presto, but gets a sleepy per- 
formance. The rest of the symphony is 
conventional. No. 70 has two conventional 
movements, the first and third; but the 
other two almost make amends. The 
Andante, Specie d’un Canone in Contrapunto 
doppio, is at once poetic and learnedly 
inventive. The finale, which opens, 
surprisingly, in the tonic minor (a pro- 
cedure Haydn repeated in two quartets, 
Op. 76, No. 1, and the ‘“‘ Emperor ’’), 
starts with some fascinating cheeps from the 
fiddles, eagerly answered by the whole 
orchestra. 

The so-called ‘‘ Paris ’’ Overture, K.311a 
in Einstein’s revised Kéchel Catalogue, but 
formerly K.Anh.8, is the short Andante 
pastorale and long Allegro spiritoso which 
Einstein describes as ‘‘ a work lacking in 
individuality, so crude and fanfare-like in 
its treatment of the wind instruments, that 
Mozart’s reputation should not be burdened 
with it.’’ It was printed in Paris early in the 
nineteenth century. LEinstein’s strictures 
must be directed at the Allegro spiritoso 
(which .deserves them), for the Andante 
pastorale, a gentle 6/8 for oboe solo over 
viola and ’cellos, is charming. 

The performances are in straightforward, 
not very elegant style.. The recording is 
clear, but so unresonant that we shall listen 
in vain for any charm in the actual quality 
of sound. AS. 


Symphony No. 83 in G 
minor, “La Poule”. Symphony 
No. 96 in D major, “ Miracle”. 
Hallé Orchestra (Sir John Barbirolli). 
H.M.V. ALP1038 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
SP: No. 83, DB21076-8. 

Of these two symphonies, La Poule was 
written in 1785 for Le Gros’s Concerts 
Spirituels in Paris, and the Miracle six years 
later for Salomon’s concerts in London: 
both show Haydn at his happiest, though 
he had more scope in the orchestration of 
the latter, with its extra trumpets and 
timpani. Barbirolli’s admirably rhythmic 
and shapely performance of La Poule we 
have heard before in SP form: I reviewed 
it in THE GRAMOPHONE in July 1950, when 
I also praised the round tone and the clean 
recording, which would have earned a 
double star had it not been for the slightly 
veiled quality of the soft strings. In this 
new issue all its virtues remain, and the 
disc surface is silent except for a subdued 
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fasp (on my copy at least) in the second 
movement. 

The Miracle (so called because at the 
first performance a chandelier fell from the 
ceiling without injuring anyone) is a fine 
symphony, more consistently comic in spirit 
than La Poule, whose opening movement 
is predominantly dramatic. The amusingly 
precise Allegro which follows the Adagio 
introduction receives spirited playing, with 
pointed bowing and lots of gaiety, and the 
pert comedy of the Andante is delightfully 
turned. Unaccountably, Barbirolli hurries 
badly in the reprise of the Minuet ; but to 
counterbalance this I should like to draw 
attention to the quite beautiful playing of 
the oboe solo in the Trio. It is apparent, 
however, that far too many strings have 
been employed for good Haydn style, and 
unfortunately they are too loud for the 
woodwind echoes in the Allegro as well as 
being fuzzily recorded. The unsatisfactory 
tone focus is still more evident in the last 
two movements: the gay Vivace finale 
especially is very poorly defined. A pity to 
spoil so good a performance by unsatis- 
factory recording. LS. 


V *HAYDN. Symphony No. 95 in C 
minor. Symphony No. 100 in G 
major “ Military”. Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Hermann 
Scherchen). Nixa WLP5045 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

No. 95 needed, and has now got, a good 
LP version. Scherchen sometimes takes a 
rather heavy-handed view of music, though 
always a thoroughly defensible one ; here 
only the first movement lacks conviction on 
that account, and the remainder are shown 
in a very good light. The Trio of the 
Minuet is most sensitively done, with a 
perfect balance between the solo ’cello and 
the accompanying strings. . 

The recording is of the type we are 
learning to expect from these Nixa-West- 
minster releases; clear, brilliant, and 
without technical fault. On the backing, 
the Military Symphony, it tends occasionally 
to harshness ; but the dividing line between 
brilliance and harshness is a tenuous one, 
varying widely from one reproducer to 
another. 

The performance of the Military arouses 
no such doubt; it is very good—well- 
pointed, and with reasonable tempos 
throughout. Those cannot, unfortunately, 
be taken for granted ; in the alternative LP 
available—Van Beinum and the L.P.O. on 
Decca LXT2683, reviewed here in October, 
1952—the Allegretto and the Finale are both 
taken at entirely unreasonable tempos. The 
new disc also restores the two oboe notes 
missing from the earlier ; and indeed the 
only shock could come from the Turkish 
music in the Allegretto. Often this is refined 
away to inaudibility, which is, I think, a sad 
mistake. But in avoiding that fault, 
Scherchen has gone somewhat to the other 
extreme; the bass drum and cymbal 
players must have indeed enjoyed so 
lambasting their instruments, and if this 
triangle had any military function at all it 
was surely just outside the cookhouse. 

But it is a small point in relation to the 
whole ; I don’t think it will prevent this 
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version of the Military being generally 

preferred to the-other, and No. 95, on the 

back, is a first-class recording in every way. 
M.M 


xJANACEK. Sinfonietta. Czech Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra  (Bretislav 
Bakala). Supraphon LPMa1 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 


Janacek’s Sinfonietta is a dear work, one 
of his most individual. It is at once noble 
and lovable, exalted but intimate. And the 
Czech Philharmonic give an_ excellent 
account of it, abetted by a recording which, 
considering the problems posed by twelve 
trumpets, is markedly successful. In the 
last movement there is a sudden change of 
characteristic (probably the result of 
juxtaposing two SP sides), and the very end 
of side 1 has rather a noisy surface. On the 
whole, however, this is the better form in 
which to buy the Sinfonietta, and replaces 
the H.M.V. recording of Kubelik with the 
same orchestra. 

The Sinfonietta is a late work, which 
grew from a plan to write a festive fanfare 
for the Sokol Congress of 1926. The 
twelve-trumpet start suggests the fanfare ; 
but then—in Janadcek’s own words, “‘ sud- 
denly I saw the town (Brno) in the process 
of a miraculous transformation. Above and 
around it the halo of freedom and rebirth 
was spreading and out of this vision en- 
shrouding my town—and its certain growth 
and greatness—the victorious sound of 
trumpets, the shadows of night, the breath 
of the green mountains were born into my 
Sinfonietta.’’ Each of the five movements is 
scored for a different combination, with 
bright, clean, sharp, open-air colours. 
They proceed, generally, by variation. 
More description would be out of place— 
but I warmly urge readers to hear the 
record. 


*xKARAJEV. Seven Beauties. Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Nyazi). 
*RAVEL. Bolero. Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Roger Désormiére). 
Supraphon LPM31 (10 in., 27s. 3$d.). 
Kara Karajev, who does not figure in the 
standard musical reference books, is an 
Azerbaidjani composer, author of the 
symphonic poem Lejli and Medjun and other 
works characteristic of modern Azerbaidjani 
national music. Thus the envelope-note 
of this new Supraphon. The SP version of 
Karajev’s Seven Beauties I reviewed in 
December, 1952, when I recounted their 
various charms—plumping, from a purely 
musical point of view, for the Chinese 
beauty. Thanks to the programme-note, 
I can tell something more of their circum- 
stances. There is apparently a well-known 
Iranian poem which tells how a prince 
chanced one day on a secret chamber 
containing the portraits of seven lovcly 
women. When he ascended the throne of 
Iran he despatched envoys to the various 
beauties, and succeeded in marrying all 
seven. He installed each of them in a rich 
pavilion, each corresponding to a planet. 
Then by consulting the stars he could tell 
with which of them he could most profitably 
be spending his time. Karajev’s music is a 
ballet-suite, and probably makes a good 
ballet. As music unadorned it has little to 
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recommend it. The recording is comfortable, , 
but confined. 

There is no outstanding Bolero in the 
current catalogues. The best is Miinch’s 
(Decca LXT2677), but it is coupled with 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini and ~ Corsaire 
Overtures, which have been superseded by 
Kletzki’s versions. The point—such as it 
is—of the long crescendo is rather lost 
when it is divided into four sections, 
otherwise the best buy would be Miinch 
on SP: AK1637-8. The Czech version 
does not bear consideration, for it is assailed 
by pitch trouble, and becomes distorted in 
sound as the dynamic rises. Most people 
will surely be content to do without a 
recording of this tiresome piece. A.P. 


/*xLIADOV. Eight Russian Songs, Op. 


58. U.S.S.R. Symphony Orchestra 
(K. P. Kondrashin). 

*NYAZI. Rast— A Symphonic Mugam. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Taki Nyazi). Supraphon LPM34 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Liadov’s Eight Russian Songs (sometimes 
called Eight Russian Dances) I reviewed in 
an SP edition last December. They form a 
modest, charming little work, and are very 
well played. The recording, on LP as on 
SP, is spacious, round-toned and easy to 
reproduce through all its range. Rast is an 
odd and rather impressive composition. Its 
composer, Taki Nyazi (whom we have met 
before as conductor on Supraphon labels) 
was born in Tiflis in 1912, trained in 
Moscow and Leningrad, and in 1937 
appointed conductor of the Azerbaidjani 
State Orchestra. A rast is one of the types 
of mugam, and a mugam is what is sung by 
an ashuga, and an ashuga is an Azerbaidjani 
travelling minstrel. So much, and a good 
deal more, I have learnt from the sleeve- 
note. David’s recital of the modes seems as 
easy as ABC when compared with the 
recital of the names of the different sorts 
of ‘‘ the two series of mugams: odd and 
even.”’ Nyazi has transcribed a mugam 
into European tonality, and has scored it for 
what the Prague note-writer rather daringly 
calls a ‘‘ Western’’ symphonic orchestra. 
If readers find themselves put off by the 
mere thought of all this (and I admit I was), 
then I must ask them to overcome that 
understandable prejudice, and give the 
Mugam atry. It is picturesque, not boring, 
and far more convincing than, say, Erik 
Chisholm’s ‘‘Indian’’ Concerto. The 
recording is clear. 


LISZT. H Rhapsody No. 2 
(arr. Miller-Berghaus). Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (George Weldon). 
Columbia DX1886 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

How often it happens that a good start 
to a performance lulls one into a false sense 
of security! Very scon one is aware that 
the quality of clarinet tone in the cadenza of 
the Lassan is shrill, and then as one pro- 
ceeds one’s worst fears are confirmed that 
the playing betrays a certain stridency 
which prevents it from being recommended 
as worthy of urgent hearing. Plenty of 
vigour is unleashed, and the introduction 
certainly is impressive, but this is not the 
performance we have been waiting for, by 

any means. 1.C. 
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*MAHLER. Symphony No. 1 in D 
major. Minneapolis Symphony 


Orchestra (Dimitri Mitropoulos). 
Columbia 33C-X1068 (12 in., 36s. 54d.) 
The label, and presumably also the sleeve, 
call it the ‘‘ Titan,’’ and are surely wrong to 
do so ; the old title is a reference to the novel 
by Jean Paul Richter, as were the original 
subtitles of the movements and the pro- 
gramme of the whole—all were specifically 
withdrawn later by Mahler himself. The 
work is interesting to the student, with 
many characteristics of the maturer com- 
poser to come: a reliance on song material 
—some of the Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen 
and Frére Jacques are called into play; a 
luxuriance of orchestration and of verbal 
instructions about what to do with it; an 
expansiveness of mood and of expression ; 
a tendency to fall into a conscious parody 
which leaves the listener sometimes wonder- 
ing whether the music had not rather better 
continue in that vein. 

The performance appears to be highly 
idiomatic. So is the recording; but 
unfortunately here the idiom is that of a 
very old-fashioned set of 78s. The opening 
is well recorded, except for a wide pitch 
wobble, and the distant trumpets are very 
effective indeed (though the first trumpet, 
relieved of his mute and his distance, plays 
shockingly sharp just afterwards). But as 
the music gathers momentum, the recording 
appears to give up the unequal struggle ; 
Mahler’s climaxes are left to explode in the 
outer wilderness. Taking a hint from news- 
reels of atomic bomb experiments, the 
recorders clearly hide themselves and their 
precious microphones in a trench seven 
miles away ; in the concert hall we may 
often be deafened at the climaxes of this 
work, but on this record we run the risk 
only at one place in the funeral march 
where a solo oboe (pf) is accompanied by a 
few instruments (pp). Such capriciousness— 
it extends, in the first movement, to one 
very inferior tape join—almost completely 
obscures the very considerable virtues of 
the performance, which can frequently be 
heard from afar to be giving a very good 
account of the difficult work. It would be 
unrealistic to suggest that Mahler enthusiasts 
should wait for a better version, as one may 
not appear for many years; but others 
should be warned against forming any 
impression of the composer’s early style 
from such tenuous sounds as these. M.M. 


Symphony No. 5 in C 
sharp minor. Adagio from Sym- 
phony No. 10 in F sharp minor. 
Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera (Scherchen). Nixa WLP6207- 
1/2 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Last month Scherchen and the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra produced a similar 
coupling of two Beethoven symphonies, the 
First and the Ninth, that were intrinsically 
good, but missed fire in that they re- 
duplicated already available versions. The 
same standards of skill and application now 
have much more chance of reaping their 
reward, in that they concern themselves 
with two works otherwise unavailable on 
LP. We can now be grateful without 
reservation for the fine recording—very 
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brilliant and clear, with no tailing-off as 
there was in the finale of the Beethoven 
Choral, and with quite first-rate surfaces. 

Mahler’s Fifth Symphony is one of the 
few in which he denied himself all vocal 
resources or associations. It is difficult to 
feel convinced that the deprivation is an 
effective one ; it seems to make the music 
less symphonic rather than more so. 
Without a central, or a final, literary idea 
the different movements appear to fall only 
arbitrarily into any relationship with each 
other. The first is a funeral march that 
could be effective enough indeed on its own; 
but is it quite convincing in its place at the 
head of a five-movement symphony ? A 
stormy and vehement allegro follows (the 
epithets are Mahler’s) ; these two move- 
ments form the first part of the symphony. 
The second part begins with a Scherzo | 
unlike anything else in music. Simple- 
minded rustic music is in itself just exactly / 
that—simple-minded and rustic; it can 
still be good or bad, welcome or unwelcome. 
I’m not sure that Mahler’s efforts in this 
direction are in this case outstandingly good, 
though I wouldn’t care to assert the 
opposite ; I am sure that towards the end 
of their enormous length they outstay their 
welcome. Light relief may be in place in a 
gargantuan symphony ; light relief extend- 
ing to a complete LP side needs its own 
heavy relief somewhere in the middle if 
sanity is to be preserved. Such relief comes, 
in fact, only with the next movement—the 
well-known Adagietto for strings and harp 
(the latter not always very clearly recorded 
on this occasion). Does all this miscel- 
laneous material find any resolution in the 
finale, a Rondo which at times recollects 
the Fourth Symphony? The point is 
arguable ; and Mahler himself reverted 
later to the greater coherence he was able 
to extract from his struggles with the vocal 
symphonic forms. 

His Tenth Symphony was unfinished ; 
he did not wish any other hands to put it 
into shape, and asked that the material 
should be destroyed. His widow over- 
ruled this request—it must have been a 
difficult decision to make—and some of the 
more advanced sections of the work were 
completed by Krenek. This recording 
presents one movement; a profoundly 
moving Adagio in which, unarmed with a 
score, I can detect no deflection in any 
particular whatever from a pure Mahler 
style—and at his very best at that. The 
music is exceedingly moving; and on a 
large scale. Would it be any the more 
moving, or less, followed by further move- 
ments ? I cannot believe that it would be 
more so; Mahler seems to me to say in it 
quite enough for one symphony. In going 
on to “include everything,” as he once 
told Sibelius a symphony should, he would, 
I am sure, destroy his own effect ; and his 
tendency to do so I believe to be a funda- 
mental weakness, considered as wholes, of 
some of the earlier symphonies—the Fifth 
in particular. 

Listeners have now every opportunity of 
answering these questions for themselves ; 
Scherchen and the Vienna players give a 
faithful account of the difficult works. Now 
and again some tiny orchestral defect 
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obtrudes, as somewhere in these multitudes 
of notes it must ; but the overall impression 
is one of thoroughly good balance, and a 
conscientious observation of all Mahler’s 
verbal instructions, which were never in 
short supply. His recorded fears that for the 
next fifty years the Scherzo was going to be 
taken too fast are certainly not fulfilled ; 
and if at the end of the second movement 
the timpanist makes a slight alteration in 
his dynamics from pf to ff, the effect is so 
characteristic, if alarming, that I am 
prepared to believe that the pp is a misprint 
in my score. 

The recording throughout is good, as I 
have already suggested ; in the Tenth it is 
little less than superlative. The issue will 
indeed take an honourable place in the 
Mahler lists, and be welcomed there by 
many listeners. M.M. 


*MENDELSSOHN. Concerto in E 
minor, Op. 64. Isaac Stern (violin). 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Eugene 
Ormandy). 

*MOZART. Concerto in G major, 
K.216. Isaac Stern (violin). Chamber 
Orchestra (Isaac Stern). Columbia 
33CX1071 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Is the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto going 
to be like the Beethoven—a work of which 
the ideal modern recording constantly 
eludes us ? In April of this year, reviewing 
Gioconda de Vito’s disappointing H.M.V. 
version, I gave some account of the unsatis- 
factory situation in this country. Now one 
of the American recordings which I 
mentioned then has reached us. It is the 
best of the three LP versions available— 
but still not what we are waiting for. 

Isaac Stern’s performances at the Edin- 
burgh Festival this year aroused great 
enthusiasm ; he was evidently not in the 
same form when he recorded this concerto. 
The start is promising, with firm, strong 
tone and long, confident phrases. The 
soloist’s open G which forms a pedal bass 
to the woodwind as they announce the 
second subject is too loud—but that may 
be the fault of the engineers. The demon 
doubt really only appears at bar 385, the 
E major section, second subject in the 
recapitulation. This should be a magical 
passage, sweet and tender ; Stern makes it 
straightforward and business-like. And then 
in the whole of the slow movement he is 
disappointingly prosaic, while the orchestra, 
which in the first movement plays splendidly 
and is well recorded, sounds dim and 
uncertain. The last notes of the movement 
waver in pitch. The Finale is dashingly 
played ; but in the very best performances 
—not here—it has an elfin glitter, a sugges- 
tion of dew in the bright sunshine. Since 
the three movements are meant to be played 
without break, it is a real advantage to 
have the concerto complete on one side ; 
but Stern’s tone loses its purity as the 
needle approaches the centre. The per- 
formance of this concerto which I would 
soonest listen to is still that of Heifetz and 
Beecham on H.M.V. SPs. 

Let whole-hogging Mozartians say what 
they will, I must submit that the G major 
Violin Concerto is far less interesting than 
are D and A major. It sounds best when 
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played with a great deal of charm, as by 
Thibaud. Stern’s unexpectedly straight- 
forward, almost rough-shod, approach is 
out of style. Both he and his orchestra 
disdain to polish their phrases. But the 
catalogues offer an excellent substitute: on 
Parlophone PMAr1003, Szymon Goldberg 
gives a beautiful exhibition of calm classical 
playing, in this work and the lovely D major 
Concerto. A.P. 


' *MENDELSSOHN. Capriccio Brillant 


in B minor, Op. 22. 

*RACHMANINOV. Concerto No. 2 in 
C minor, Op. 18. Moura Lympany 
(piano). Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Nicolai Malko). H.M.V. CLP1007 
(12 in., 32s. 44d.). 

Readers who may want a clear-cut 
statement of preference for one or other of 
the two LP versions of Rachmaninov’s 
Second Piano Concerto (the one listed 
above, and Katchen’s with the New 
Symphony Orchestra under Fistoulari, on 
Decca LXT2595) will consult this review in 
vain. I like them both. The easiest thing to 
say would be that neither of them measures 
up to Rachmaninov’s own performance 
(available on H.M.V. DB1333-7—which 
in America has been made into an LP), 
and of course this is abundantly true. But 
in 1953 one feels hesitant about recommend- 
ing a recording made 24 years ago—and 
an American recording at that. Rach- 
maninov’s performance is, of course, irre- 
placeable, and an LP transfer of it would 
be welcome over here. All the same, there 
is room for a version made with all the 
advantages of modern recording skill. 

On the engineering side, the H.M.V. is 
better. It is also most wonderfully accom- 
panied by Malko, with a full, solid, respon- 
sive orchestral tone that is excellently 
reproduced. Moura Lympany’s perform- 
ance is most impressive. ‘This concerto is 
at once a virtuoso showpiece, and a docu- 
ment expressive of intense feeling. Miss 
Lympany understands it well. Emotionally 
she has its measure; the phrasing is 
beautifully sensitive. She also makes light 
of the technical difficulties. But, with 
Rachmaninov’s own performance in mind, 
we demand more than _light—virtuoso 
flashes of lightning. These Katchen, who 
plays with more bravura, comes closer to 
supplying. I don’t mean to suggest that 
there is anything ‘‘flash’’ in his perform- 
ance: on the contrary, it is as intelligent 
as Miss Lympany’s, and there is a wonderful 
singing legato in the second movement. 
But Miss Lympany’s, perhaps, is the more 
affecting. If I had to choose one of the two 
records to live with on a desert island— 
heaven forbid !—I think it would probably 
be the H.M.V. But I am far from sure. 
This much, however, is certain: that 
unless the soloist be a coruscating virtuoso 
like Rachmaninov himself or Horowitz, the 
concerto soon palls and seems over-long. 
An intelligent approach is not enough. 

The difference in price, 4s. 1d. is 
hardly enough to influence a decision. Nor 
does the extra piece of Mendelssohn in the 
H.M.V. carry much weight, for, except for 
the short andante introduction, it is vapid 
composition. A.P. 
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xRAVEL. Concerto for left hand. “*ROSSINI. La Boutique Fantasque 


Robert Casadesus (piano). Phila- 
delphia Orchestra (Eugene Ormandy). 
Rapsodie Espagnole. Philadelphia 
Orchestra (Eugene Ormandy). Col- 
umbia 33C1023 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

In the June 1952 THE GRAMOPHONE, 
H.F. gave high praise to Ansermet’s 
recording of Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole 
(Decca LXT2637), a verdict with which I 
cordially agree. He noted the beauty of 
the sound, the precision of the playing and 
the skilful recording balance. Eugene 
Ormandy, I regret to say, treats the work 
with a lack of subtlety that occasionally 
passes into sheer vulgarity. Feria is the least 
good movement in the Rapsodie, but it is 
not such a garish picture postcard as this 
conductor makes it; and the tune for the 
horns, as Ansermet handles it, does not 
blare out blatantly as here. The worst thing, 
however, is the utterly insensitive treatment 
of the ostinato theme (heard in all the 
movements except the Habafera) in the 
Prélude a la nuit, and the heavy accentuation 
of the theme above it. The two climaxes, 
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marked only piano and mezzo forte, are. 


absurdly exaggerated and so are the 
chromatic phrases in the Malaguena. Every- 
thing that can be is spot lit and the hard 
glossy recording all too clearly reveals the 
shortcomings of this lamentable perform- 
ance. I felt only a little less unhappy over the 
Concerto for left hand, although it is brilliantly 
played by Casadesus. There is some bad 
distortion in the first big orchestral {utti 
and the piano tone is far from good. There 
is, obviously, no challenge here to the 
performance by Jacqueline Blancard and 
Ansermet reviewed last month (Decca). 
AR. 


*RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Capriccio Es- 
pagnole. Coq d’Or—Ballet Suite. 
French National Symphony Orch- 
estra (Roger Désormiére). Capitol 
CTL7020 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Last month (page 140) I tabulated the 
various Cog d’Or, Tsar Saltan and Capriccio 
Espagnole recordings available. All of them 
are very good, and so the couplings must be 
the deciding factor for buyers. But the 
record listed above contains exactly the 
same music as the Decca disc LXT2769, 
made by the Suisse Romande Orchestra 
under Ansermet. The choice between the 
two is not difficult ; a straight comparison 
comes out in favour of the Capitol, for two 
reasons, The recording is more vivid, and 
the Orchestre National players have more 
bite, glitter and attack than the Swiss ones. 
How thrilling is the spitfire brilliance of 
their narrow-bore trumpets at the .very 
opening of Cog d’Or. The Orchestre 
National has the reputation of being the 
European orchestra with the most rehearsal 
time. When they visited London earlier 
this year they were criticised, by some, for 
their penetrating trumpet tone, their 
saxophoney horns. But those who—like 
me—were captivated by their virtuosity, 
will find it worthily reproduced in this 
record. A slight incidental advantage in 
Capitol is that each piece takes one side ; 
the Decca disc divides after the third of 
Cog d’Or’s four movements. AP. . 


(arr. Respighi). Philharmonia Orch- 
estra (Alceo Galliera). Columbia 
3351009 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

The Decca recording of La Boutique 
Fantasque (LXT2555) made by Ansermet 
with the London Symphony Orchestra still 
sets the standard for completeness, elegance 
of performance (Ansermet somehow got the 
L.S.O. to play like virtuosi), and brilliance 
of recording. The Galliera disc listed above 
is good: it is considerably cheaper ; cut 
admittedly, but with care; well played ; 
and cleanly, almost too plumply, recorded. 
The lower price does not compensate for 
the extra sparkle in the playing and extra 
vividness in the orchestral colouring which 
distinguish the Decca production. Beside 
Ansermet, Galliera sounds a shade heavy- 
handed. The orchestral tone he elicits is 
sonorous, but lacks vivacity. A.P. 


*SIBELIUS. Four Legends for Orch- 
estra, Op. 22. Danish State Radio 
Symphony Orchestra (Thomas 
Jensen). Decca LXT2831 (12 in,, 
36s. 54d.). 

Not so long ago people used to complain 
that they could not get records of works 
they heard in the concert-hall. Now the 
boot is on the other foot ; and the present 
disc provides a further example of the way 
the new flood of LP issues is extending to 
hitherto untouched corners of the musical 
repertoire. The third and fourth of 
Sibelius’s Legends—The Swan of Tuonela and 
Lemminkdinen’s Return—are deservedly fam- 
iliar and popular pieces ; but the first two, 
though written at the same time, remained 
unpublished until very recently, and are 
almost totally unknown. Even so “com- 
prehensive a study of Sibelius’s music as 
that edited by Gerald Abraham has nothing 
to say about them, and the first article on 
them I have been able to trace is that by 
David Cherniavsky in the Musical Times of 
August 1949. 

With the exception of the Swan, which 
started life in 1893 as the prelude for an 
opera which was never composed, the 
Legends (which are all based on episodes 
from the Finnish national epic, the Kalevala) 
date from 1895: but even at this early 
stage of Sibelius’s development his methods 
of construction and instrumentation are 
already characteristic. As Mr. Cherniavsky 
has shown, the form of each piece is not 
completely dependent on the story, and 
cannot therefore be considered entirely as 
illustrative music. The first Legend relates 
how Lemminkdinen, against his mother’s 
counsel, joins in the games of the maidens 
of Saari, winning them all for himself, even 
their leader. The music contains a sense 
of mystery, and works up to a great 
dramatic climax: the performance here is 
eloquent, though an oboe solo near the 
start causes momentary twinges of anxiety. 
The second Legend, Lemminkidnen in Tuonela, 
is a macabre story which calls forth some 
astonishing invention from Sibelius. His 
hero has gone down to the Finnish Hades 
in an attempt to kill its guardian, the Swan; 
but his coming is anticipated, he is bitten 
to the heart by a serpent, and his body is 
cut into eight pieces and flung into the 
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lethal river on which the Swan floats. A 
quiet emotional section represents his 
mother’s anguish ; she follows him down 
to Tuonela, and with the aid of a net 
reassembles his'body from the black water ; 
the music ends quietly. On this disc the 
legend suffers somewhat from being played 
next to No. 4, with which it has several 
points of similarity, but in fact the next 
piece should be the familiar Swan. This is 
given a somewhat perfunctory reading— 
very square rhythmically, and to our ears 
without much imagination. But may it be 
that the less romantic conception is in fact 
the right one ? I leave the point to others 
better qualified than I to determine, but, to 
my mind at least, the ironing out of the 
dynamic contrasts and the matter-of-fact 
phrasing are disappointing. Full amends 
are made in the exciting Lemminkdinen’s 
Homecoming, whose vitality worthily matches 
that of the legendary hero. The recording 
throughout is nearly very good: if only 
one could tear down the slight veil which 
occasionally seems to hang between us and 
the quieter sections ! 


“*SIBELIUS. Scénes Historiques— 
Festivo, Op. 25, No. 3; At the 
Drawbridge, Op. 66, No. 3; Love 
Song, Op. 66, No. 2; The Chase, 
No. 1. Royal Philharmonic Orch- 
estra (Sir Thomas Beecham). Colum- 
bia 33Cr1018 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Though the two suites of Scénes Historiques 
are slightly later in date than the four. 
Legends, also issued this month, they are less 
characteristic Sibelius. They are taken 
from the incidental music which he wrote 
for a series of historical tableaux in 1899, 
part of some patriotic demonstration against 
Russian rule (the music also included the 
piece later known as Finlandia). On this 
disc Beecham omits the two first sections of 
Op. 25, All’ Overtura and Scena, which 
commentators regard as the best music of 
the set, and we are given only No. 3, Festivo 
(which Beecham recorded once before). 
This bolero—a strange rhythm to find in 
Sibelius—is built on rather commonplace 
themes, but is quite enjoyable in an obvious 
kind of way. It is well recorded, except that 
the castanets are barely audible. The other 
pieces, which form Op. 66, are new to the 
gramophone. The Chase, rather similar in 
character to Lemminkainen’s Return, has 
verve and is very characteristic, but it does 
not maintain the excitement to the end. 
The Love Song is not particularly striking in 
content, but, as Ralph Wood has shown, 
contains superb craftsmanship, and is one 
of the few pieces in which Sibelius makes 
extensive use of the harp. Perhaps the most 
interesting is At the Drawbridge, a piece 
which presages Sibelius’s later style: the 
woodwind in thirds over thrummed string 
chords, the suggestion of a theme from the 
Third Symphony, the economical use of 
material, are spoilt by a weak and conven- 
tional ending ; and the recording, as if in © 
sympathy, deteriorates towards the end of 
the disc. By no means first-grade Sibelius, 
all this, but, well played and recorded as 
it is here, it will be of interest to his 
admirers. LS. 
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SMETANA. Overture “ The Bartered 
Bride.” Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Paul Kletzki.) Columbia LX1594 
(12 in., &s. 114d.). 

An unqualified success can be predicted 
for this recording. The Philharmonia 
strings are absolutely first-rate in the 
successive entries of the opening pages of the 
score, and the orchestra warms to the more 
lyrical episodes in a way which wins one 
over afreh to this familiar music. The 
issue can be recommended as a very sound 
purchase. 


*xSMETANA. Ma Vlast (My Country). 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Karel Sejna). Supraphon LPM2-4 
(three ro in., 81s. ro}d.). 

Vitava and From Bohemia’s Forests and 
Meadows are all that is generally heard of 
Mé Vlast; but in its entirety—on these 
records, or as Kubelik once conducted it in 
London—Smetana’s cycle stands revealed 
as a splendid, even magnificent composition : 
noble in its conception as a great national 
epic, and noble in most of its execution. 
I need not describe here the six tone-poems, 
for the Supraphon company issues with the 
records a leaflet that describes their content 
and inter-relation. In Volume III of 
Oxford’s Heritage of Music, too, Richard 
Gorer contributes a sensitive essay on 
Smetana, which puts forward a different 
view (the Supraphon claims to give 
Smetana’s own) on the construction of the 
cycle. Sufficient to say that from the 
opening bars of Vyserad, where the harps of 
the bards herald the epic, to the victorious 
hymn which ends Blanik, the imagination 
— if not always the attention— is held. 

Sdrka has some boring stretches, and 
Tdbor scems strangely subdued for its 
subject. For this reason someone who wants 
to buy just one of the three records should 
start with LPMa, that couples Vyserad and 
Blanik. The Czech Philharmonic plays with 
fire and conviction, and the recording is a 
notable achievemenc—clear, if somewhat 
lacking in tonal charm. LPM2 also happens 
to be the best recorded of the three discs. 
Superior versions of Vitava (Furtwangler 
and the Vienna Philharmonic: H.M.V. 
BLP1009), and of Vitava and From Bohemia’s 
Forests and Meadows (Keilberth and the 
Bamberg Orchestra: Telefunken LGM 
65006) can be found in the domestic 
catalogues. These were reviewed in March 
and April this year. Supraphon LPM 3 
couples Sdka and From Bohemia’s Forests and 
Meadows, while Vitava and Tdbor are on 
LPM4. A.P. 


*xSTRAVINSKY. Scénes de Ballet. 
Suite from “ Petrouchka.” Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York (Igor Stravinsky). Colum- 
bia 33C1015 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

I suppose a composer has the right to 
decide for himself what sections of one of 
his works he wants to include in a suite, 
but none the less (though he may have done 
it to tease) Stravinsky’s own choice in the 
Petrouchka suite seems distinctly arbitrary 
after one has heard the full work—of which 
Ansermet’s recording still heads the field. 
There is, for example, none of the familiar 
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bustle of the fair scene, and we start in at 
the Showman’s flute solo: then comes the 
scene in the Moor’s room, after which we 
jump to the peasant dances of the Finale 
(including the dancing bear) and finish in 
mid-air, with the ultimate tragedy still 
threatening and poor Petrouchka’s pale 
ghost doomed never to shake his fist at his 
tormentor or at the unsympathetic world. 
This recording under the composer’s baton, 
which has been out for some years in 
America, contains lots of clear detail, but 
the total effect is shallow and restricted, and 
the strings especially have no depth or 
“body’’. The second tableau, with its 
greater reliance on wind soloists, emerges 
the most successfully. 

The Scénes de Ballet (making their first 
appearance in this country, though again 
they have been available for a long time in 
the U.S.A.) is the only recording so far 
made of the work which Stravinsky wrote 
for Billy Rose’s Seven Lively Arts revue in 
1944-5. It has been described as “ neo- 
Delibes’’, or, more sedately by. the com- 
poser, as ‘‘ patterned after the forms of the 
classical dance’’ ; and pleasant as it is in 
general, the bittiness of structure and the 
lack of distinction of the material prevent 
it occupying any very high place in the 
Stravinsky canon. I find most haunting 
the first section, with its graceful swaying 
theme that just manages not to turn into 
Red Sails in the Sunset, but there are several 
other delightful moments ; only they don’t 
add up to a very convincing whole. The 
moderate-sized orchestra is better recorded, 
and the climaxes have more elbow-room ; 
but the orchestral piano is too prominent. 

LS. 


/*VERDI.. Nabucco: Overture. Les 
Vépres Siciliennes: Overture. 


New Symphony Orchestra (Alberto 
Erede). Decca LW5040 (10 in., 
18s. o}d.). 


Both of these Overtures were included in 
Galliera’s LP collection of overtures re- 
viewed last month, and readers are re- 
ferred to that review. These Decca per- 
formances are not nearly so good as the 
Columbia ones ; Erede sounds too careful, 
and consequently there is little drama or 
atmosphere. The recording is good, but 
this serves to show up some lack-lustre 
orchestral playing. 


‘WAGNER. Waldweben, fiom “ Sieg- 


fried,” Act 2. N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra (Arturo Toscanini.) 
H.M.V. DB21599 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 


This is very disappointing for those who 
like their Wagner orchestral transcriptions. 
A great deal of the playing such as the 
wavering violin tone in the solo on side one, 
and the congestion towards the end of the 
same side makes one pull a wry face, while 
the bird-song fails to cast the spell of en- 
chantment one experiences in the theatre. 
How can anyone prefer this sort of thing to 
the excerpt from act 2, scene 2, made by 
Lechleitner and the Vieuna Philharmonic 
on Decca LX3034, which gave such 
pleasure to A.R. in April, 1951? The 
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expense, of course ; one must not forget that. 
Still disappointing, nevertheless, and the 
ending destroys the picture as irretrievably 
as switching off a television set. _. I.C. 


*WAGNER. Prelude and Good Friday 
Music from “ Parsifal,’’ Acts 1 & 3. 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Arturo 
Toscanini). H.M.V. BLP (10 in, 
27s. 3$d.). SP: DB21270-2. 


I reviewed the SP discs in the July 1951 
GRAMOPHONE: and, because of the 
fine quality of the performances, recom- 
mended them in spite of “ shrill and bodiless 
brass . . . timpani like tea-trays . . . flute, 
oboe and clarinet, acid and toneless.’’ I 
also found an occasional disconcerting 
unsteadiness of tone. It is very gratifying 
to find these criticisms largely nullified in 
the transfer to LP. The strings are even 
better than before—and they were the best 
feature—the brass, except in the loudest 
passages (for example, in the climax of the 
“‘Faith’’ motive, are now quite mellow, the 
timpani are much better, and also the wood- 
wind. Toscanini’s splendid interpretations 
can now, therefore, make their full effect: 
and they are indeed most beautiful and 
moving. There is still a waver in the tone 
in the Prelude, but it is not seriously dis- 
turbing. There is no other recording of the 
Prelude outside the Decca complete recording 
of the opera, but the Good Friday Music was 
recorded by Krauss/London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (with the Tristan Prelude and 
Liebestod on the reverse) on Decca LXT2527 
and well reviewed by W.R.A. in the 
December 1950 GRAMOPHONE. Compar- 
ing these, I find the Toscanini more 
poignant even if less well recorded. A.R. 


sg WAGNER. Tannhiuser Overture: 


Rienzi Overture. Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Swarosky). 
Supraphon LPM8o (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 
There is a good deal of crackling in the 
opening bars of the Tannhduser overture, 
and an unimportant inner part manages to 
seep through unduly here and there. I 
would also like to hear a silkier entrance of 
the first and second violins in bar 24, and 
the continuation of this theme by oboe and 
clarinet in bar 32 suddenly changes colour, 
once begun—details which need attention 
at source. Generally speaking, however, 
there is a good deal of exciting playing both 
in this and the Rienzi overture ; the con- 
ductor’s reading reflects al] the elements of 
forceful drama depicted in the music, and 
the disc can be relied upon to withstand all 
but the most severe criticism. The trumpet 
calls in the Rienzi overture give cause for no 
anxiety as regard quality. Think of the 
hazards ! 1.C. 





Miniature Scores 

From Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Weinberger: Polka 
and Fugue from “‘ Schwanda the Bagpiper’’ 
(7s. 6d.). From the Oxford University 
Press, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
Vaughan-Williams : Sinfonia Antartica 
(17s..6d.). ee 
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HIGH-FIDELITY LONG-PLAYING 12° MICROGROOVE RECORDS 


BACH, J. S. 
PL 8063 
3—12-in. records 


PL 7713 
3—12-in. records 


BEETHOVEN 
PL 8020* 
I—12-in record 


BRAHMS 
PL 8000* 
I—12-in. record 


BRUCKNER 
PL 7940* 
I—12-in. record 


CHAUSSON 


FAURE 
PL 6450* 
1—12-in. record 


HAYDN 
PL 7020* 
I—12-in. record 


MONTEVERDI 
PL 7902 
2—12-in. records 


MOZART 
PL 6890* 


I—12-in. record © 


SCHUBERT 
PL 7840 
1—12-in. record 


SCHUMANN 
PL 7680* 
1—12-in. record 


Mass in B minor (BWV 232) 
Soloists, The Swabian Choral Singers, Pro Musica 
Orchestra, Stuttgart (Grischkat). 


Christmas Oratorio (BWV 248) 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Grossmann). 


Four Overtures : Coriolan, Egmont, Leonora No. 3, 
Prometheus 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Vienna (Horenstein). 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. | in D minor, 
Op. 15 

Friedrich Wuhrer, Philharmonia Orchestra, Vienna 
(Swarowsky). 


Great Mass No. 3 in F minor 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Philharmonia 
Orchestra, Vienna (Grossmann). 


Poéme for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 25 
Jacques Thibaud, Lamoureux Orchestra (Bigot). 
Ballade for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 19 
Gaby Casadesus, Lamoureux Orchestra (Bigot). 


Great Organ Mass of 1766 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Grossmann). 


Vespro Della Beata Vergine (1610) 
Soloists, The Swabian Choral Singers, The Stuttgart 
Bach Orchestra (Grischkat). 


Concertos for Piano and Orchestra, No. 19 in F major 
(K.459) : No. 23 in A major (K.488) 
Lili Kraus, Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Moralt). 


Mass in E flat (D.950) 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Moralt). 


Concert Allegro with Introduction for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 134 

Walter Bohle. 

Fantasy for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 131 

Aida Stucki. 

Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra, Op. 129 

Mirko Dorner, Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart 
(Reinhardt). 


*Available late November. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*BACH. Brandenburg Concerto No 2 
in F major. Harold Jackson 
(trumpet), Gareth Morris (flute), 
Sidney Sutcliffe (oboe), Manoug 
Parikian (violin), Raymond Clark 
(cello). Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Edwin Fischer). Geraint Jones 
(harpsichord). Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 5 in D major. Gareth 
Morris (flute), Manoug Parikian 
(violin). Raymond Clark (’cello), 
Edwin Fischer (piano). Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Edwin Fischer). 
H.M.V. ALP1084 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is an exasperating record. It couples 
the best performance of Brandenburg 2 that 
I have ever heard with a totally unrecom- 
mendable No. 5. I think one would have 
to be a very zealous, or an undiscriminating, 
Bachian not to agree that the Brandcnburgs 
vary in quality ; that Nos. 2 and 6 are the 
finest; and that the final jig of No. 5 
represents Bach in his most machine-like 
vein. But it is not the quality of the music 
I want to discuss here ; it is the puzzling 
discrepancy between the two performances. 

In No. 2, Fischer, who is conducting only 
and not playing, sets comfortable tempi, 
slightly slower than those we usually hear ; 
but there is never any suggestion of dragging 
because the phrasing is so vital, and the 
rhythm so alert. It is wonderful to hear 
again a performance which has a real mind 
directing and interpreting. In this point 
the new version resembles the fine Busch 
recording (Columbia LX439-40, still avail- 
able). But I like it ever better. Technically, 
it is a miraculous achievement for H.M.V. s 
engineers— one of the best records ever 
made. I prefer Harold Jackson’s bright, 
heraldic tone (which stands out in splendid 
relief as it announces the theme of the 
Finale to George Eskdale’s pipped-out 
notes (he plays in both the Busch and 
Boyd Neel recordings). Occasionally, 
perhaps, one might feel that Gareth Morris’s 
flute is a little too retiring. It is the only 
fault. Filled with delight, and hoping that 
this was the first of a set of Brandenburgs 
which would become the sure recommenda- 
tion, I proceeded to the other side. 

But oh, No. 5 is poorly recorded, and 
poorly played. At bar 70 of the first move- 
ment the sound suddenly seems to fade 
away, the tempo slackens, everything goes 
dim. Gradually the speed climbs, then 
drops again at bar go, and only at the 
ritornello entry at bar 101 gets back to the 
original tempo. At 121 the pace is forced. 
The flute now is so retiring that at bars 
147-8 it is barely audible. What sort of 
piano does Fischer use in this record ? It 
has a popping sort of tone which is dis- 
pleasing. His cadenza is deeply disappoint- 
ing—rhythmically unsteady, and at bars 
202 onwards turned into a sort of Czerny 
exercise. The second movement, affetuoso, 
is taken so slowly that all rhythmical 
impulse disappears. 1t becomes almost 
impossible to listen to it through. The 
Finale has nore of that animation coming 
from within which marked the performance 
of No. 2. The recording suddenly picks up 
at bar 148 of this movement. 
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So what is one *o do? If this really 
represents the performance of No. 5 that 
Fischer wan ed (I can hardly believe it), 
then there would be no point in H.M.V. 
remaking it. On the other hand, No. 2 is 
too good to be missed, but becomes an 
expensive buy if the disc is obtained for the 
sake of one concerto. Comparisons with 
No. 2 hardly come into it. The Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra under Minchinger 
(Decca LX3029, coupled with No. 3) give 
an adequate but very impersonal account. 
The Stuttgart No. 5 (LXT2540, with No. 1) 
is better than the new H.M.V., but fast, 
heartless, and not in the same class as the 
old Busch set (Columbia LX444-6). This 
still sounds very well, and is a safe buy. It 
is further distinguished by Rudolf Serkin’s 
marvellously eloquent playing of the key- 
board part. Those who insist on a harpsi- 
chord should make for the Danish Radio 
Chamber Orchestra under Wéldike, which 
should still be available to special order on 
H.M.V. DB201 18-20. ALE. 


*BEETHOVEN. String Quartet in F 
major, Op. 18, No. 1: Piano 

_ Quartet in E flat major, Op. 16. 
Artur Balsam (piano). CLP1201. 

“ String Quartet in C minor, Op. 18, 

“ No.4: String Quartet in A major, 
Op. 18, No. 5. CLP1203. String 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 132. 
CLPi213. String Quintet in C 
major, Op. 29. Walter Gerhard 
(2nd viola). CLP1214. Pascal 
String Quartet (Jacques Dumont, 
Maurice Crut, violins ; Leon Pascal, 
viola; Robcrt Salles, ’cello). Nixa 
CLPi201, 1203, 1213, 1214 (12 in., 
36s. 54d. each). 

The massive cycle is complete: all the 
Beethoven string quartets are now again 
available, in versions of a high level of 
artistic and technical achievement. Only 
the composer’s arrangement of his E major 
Piano Sonata, Op. 14, is excluded, and 
reasonably so; although of technical 
interest, it is not really part of the canon, 
and no suggestion is implied here that it 
should be a candidate for permanent 
recording. 

The characteristics of the new issues are 
those we have come to expect—fine quartet 
playing, with a tendency to hardness in 
slow movements, finely recorded, with a 
tendency in greater or lesser degree to 
hardness throughout. The three from the 
Opus 18 set come off well on the present 
occasion. Only No. 1 boasts a true slow 
movement; here there is admittedly a 
failure to convey all the inherent beauty of 
the music.. A more unusual failure, too—to 
watch for balance, to keep the accompani- 
ment subservient—detracts a little from the 
next movement, the Scherzo ; but the outside 
movements of the quartet are effectively 
played, and the whole is well recorded. 

In Op. 18/4, curiously, the Pascals 
suggest that this absence of lyricism is the 
result of a conscious interpretative decision 
on their part, and not merely of the absence 
of any feeling, by blossoming in some 
appropriate places in the finale into true 
expressiveness ; one could wish that they 
were similarly unrestrained more often. 
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They play the Scherzo here, too, most 
effectively, and beautifully neatly ; with a 
smooth Minuet to follow, utilising the change 
in style to minimise the similarity in actual 
tempo of the two movements Beethoven 
chose to juxtapose there. 

On the backing, Op. 18/5, the recording, 
still good, includes a fair swish; and an 
aggressive post-echo at the end of the first 
movement. An unwelcome, if infrequent, 
phenomenon ; and incidentally no cause 
of pre-echo that I have heard suggested 
seems to me to square with the astonishing 
preponderance of pre-eche over post-echo— 
all the theories could surely account for the 
two phenomena if present in approximately 
equal numbers ; but that is not the case. 
The Pascals are of course unworried by 
these questions, and play the Beethoven 
well, helped by the absence of an adagio ; 
but their frequent adoption of a no-vibrato 
policy (again, of course, a conscious 
decision) needs for its full effect a smoother 
recorded tone—Variation IV of the Andante 
is very much a case in point. 

So is the opening of the A minor Quartet, 
Op. 132. The wonderful work, which in 
any case dominates the attention, has here 
to survive some minor obstacles—a record- 
ing slightly harsher than the others (and 
complete with another post-echo at the very 
end!), and a performance that starts 
indifferently, but builds up. In the first 
movement the cello seems to have difficulty 
in playing in tune when exploring the upper 
reaches of the A string; in the finale he 
has none, and plays most beautifully. 
Similarly the whole quartet comes to life 
in due course ; after a slow movement that 
is not at all disastrous, but certainly very, 
very slow, the finale is wholly adequate— 
in the recitative section the first violin 
stages a demonstration of expressive playing 
that one could welcome elsewhere. 

The work cannot, surely, avoid making an 
immense impression; but to be fully 
understood it needs, I think, some exposition. 
The sleeve prints a general note on 
Beethoven’s string quartets that is appar- 
ently now being pressed into duty for all of 
them—and also for the Quintet, to be 
discussed in a moment, to which it has no 
relevance whatever. Though in_ itself 
adequate, the note clearly cannot start to 
unravel the circumstances or construction 
of this particular quartet, which is one of 
the most important of all. It forms, with 
Op. 130 and Op. 131, a trilogy of the most 
intimate words on life that Beethoven had 
to speak; it is thematically connected 
with them; it reflects Beethoven’s latter- 
day study of both the Palestrina style and 
the Bach style—from the former is borrowed 
the Lydian mode (F major, but with B 
natural) that colours the outer and extreme 
inner sections of the slow movement ; the 
finale was originally intended to be that of 
the Ninth Symphony; and it should of 
course be known that the sub-title of the 
slow movement— Thanksgiving to God for the 
Recovery of an Invalid—refers closely to 
Beethoven’s own experiences at that time. 
These things may, of course, be found 
expounded in many standard books ; but 
we would like them, for our convenience, 
expounded also on the record sleeve. 
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Without pausing for a moment’s breath /*BLOCH. 


after their achievement, the Pascals must 
have looked for further fields. The Op. 18/1 
Quartet is backed, not by the Op. 2/3 Piano 
Sonata (THE GRAMOPHONE LP catalogue 
should be amended accordingly, by readers 
liable to use it for reference), but by 
Beethoven’s Piano Quartet in E flat, Op. 16. 
The ubiquitous quartet sleeve note does not 
of course find room to mention the work, 
which ultimately identifies itself as the 
composer’s arrangement for Piano, Violin, 
Viola and ’Cello of his E flat Quintet for 
Piano and Wind. 

Arrangements, very broadly, serve the 
purpose of widening the distribution, and 
sometimes the appeal, of a work by adapting 
its mechanics—not its fundamentals—to 
instruments other than those originally 
specified. The utilivy of their function has 
been considerably diminished by the 
gramophone and the radio; whereas the 
nineteenth century distributed orchestral 
works by arranging them for piano duet, 
and wind chamber works by arranging them 
for the more readily available strings, the 
twentieth century distributes everything by 
arranging it for four valves and a condenser. 
The process results in some social con- 
sequences into which there is no room or 
occasion to go at the moment, and also, 
normally, in a considerably greater fidelity 
to the composer’s original thought being 
possible than in the older circumstances. 
Only muddled thinking of the first order 
could make it possible to consider record- 
ing, in the twentieth century, such a 
nineteenth century utility arrangement as 
the present ; particularly while no version 
of the original Quintet is available. Given 
that it must be done, however, the thing is 
done reasonably well—a good performance 
is recorded quite decently, though with a 
patch of distortion near the end; and a 
seemingly endless repeat in the first move- 
ment helps towards the illusion of a 
twelve-inch side being usefully filled. 

The C major String Quintet is in a quite 
different category. All the other Beethoven 
string quintets, except the Fugue in D, are 
utility arrangements; but this is an 
independent work, coming chronologically 
between the Op. 18 and the Op. 59 
quartets, and forming a useful pendant to 
the former, with which it can hold its own 
very effectively. The warm texture 
occasioned by the presence of a second 
viola helps to hide any harshness in the 
playing and recording, and the result is a 
very acceptable disc of an interesting work 
not otherwise available. I could wish, 
however, that the first violin had not played 
D sharp instead of F natural for the last 
crotchet of bar 78 of the first movement, 
each time it comes—he must surely have 
realised that his part was thematic at that 
point, and the D sharp an obvious misprint. 

-I cannot, however, end a long review 
without clarifying the perspective. The 
important thing is that all the Beethoven 
quartets are now available, and in good 
versions. Congratulations are called for, 


I’m sure all readers will agree, to the 
Pascals, to the engineers, and to Nixa, for 
their respective parts in the great achieve- 
ment. M.M. 
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String Quartet No. 3 
Griller String Quartet. Decca 
LM4558 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

Bloch’s first string quartet appeared in 
1916, so that a great gulf of time separates 
it from the third, written in 1952. There is 
an interval of seven years between 1t and 
the piano quintet, as there is between the 
second and third quartets, each work being 
shorter than its predecessor. There is an 
inescapable challenging quality in Bloch’s 
music, which the article written in Cobbett 
long ago reminds us has “an alienating 
effect, at first, on certain natures, which are, 
however, usually stirred out of themselves 
evcntually by finding that they cannot 
remain indifferent to it.‘’ The third quartet 
is dedicated to the Griuer Quartet, who 
first performed it at the Royal Festival Hall 
in June, 1953, and it reveals the same 
masterly string writing to be found in the 
composer’s earlier essays in this form. As 
was to be expected from a team of players 
so immersed in the work, this is a fine 
performance, even if the alienating effect 
on some listeners still persists. One is 
impressed by the vigour, and uncomprom- 
ising harshness sometimes, of its spiky 
contours, yet there are fleeting moments of 
serene beauty to offset passages such as the 
fugal working-out of the first theme of the 
last movement. So far I have avoided any 
reference to the fertilising influence of 
Jewish music in this composition, for the 
simple reason that it is the easiest, and most 
obvious ching to say in discussing Bloch’s 
music. There is in this quartet only the 
flowering of his genius and “ concentration 
of his string writing into its essence.” 
Collectors who wish to be up to date will 
add this disc to their library. L.c. 


*xKROMMER-KRAMAR. Harmonie 
for Wind Instruments, Op. 71. 
Prague Wind Instrument 
Ensemble. Supraphon LMP6o (1oin., 
27s. 33d.). 

Frantisek Kramafy (1760-1831) appears in 

English reference books as Franz Krommer. 

The Supraphon label hyphens the Czech 

and German forms of his name together, as 

listed above. The most important part of his 
career was spent in Vienna, where he 
succeeded another Czech composer, Leopold 

Kozeluch (or Kozeluh), as court composer. 

In reviewing Supraphon records, I have 

tried always to distinguish between those 

which seem to me to be of interest primarily 
to those with a specialist concern for Czech 
music, and those which are more generally 
recommendable. Krommer’s Harmonie is 
one of the latter. It was composed for and 
dedicated to the Archduke Joseph, and 
was published in Vienna during Krommer’s 
lifetime. It is in robust, Mozartian vein. 
The scoring is for wind nonet: two oboes, 
two clarinet, two bassoons and contra- 
bassoon, and two horns. The 6/8 Allegro 
which closes it, sub-titled ‘‘ La Chasse,”’ 
suggests that the music’s function might 
have been to entertain the Archduke in the 
intervals of the hunt. But it is chamber- 
music proper, carefully wrought—not just 
an open-air serenade. The earlier move- 
ments are an exceedingly charming Allegro 
moderato, a pretty minuet, and a theme and 
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variations. Throughout, the treatment of 
the instruments and the melodic fancy are 
richly inventive. In addition, it is well 
played and well recorded. A.P. 


*xMOZART. Clarinet Quintet in A 
major, K.581. Vienna Konzerthaus 

J Quartet, Leopold Wlach (clarinet). 
Nixa WLP5112 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is in almost every way a fine per- 
formance of the limpid work. The tempos 
are well chosen (unless perhaps the second 
Trio of the Minuet is felt to be unconscion- 
ably slow) ; the style is a very reasonably 
Mozartian one. The balance is well- 
adjusted throughout ; save just at one place 
during the beautiful playing of the slow 
movement, when we could usefully have 
heard a little more of the first violin’s 
decorative passages. The Finale’s varia- 
tions are made to hang together (which is 
not easy), in spite of a generous allowance 
of silence on each occasion betweenwhiles. 
And Leopold Wlach is a masterly clarinet 
player ; he plays without vibrato, but with 
beautiful tone and sensitivity, coupling 
them with perfect intonation and faultlessly 
smooth technique. 

But in the face of all this achievement I 
am unwilling to be completely conquered ; 
for, broadly, one reason only: the recorded 
string tone is rough. The players do not 
sound, on grounds of style, as if they 
normally originate rough tone; but the 
recording does not sound, on grounds of its 
reproduction of the clarinet, as if it normally 
originates it either. Whatever originates it, 
it just prevents, I think, this version winning 
the Clarinet Quintet stakes; the rounder 
string tone of the New Italians and de 
Bavier on Decca LXT2698 (reviewed in 
August, 1952), in spite of their eccentricities 
of tempo, seems to me to suit the work 
better. And if rough string tone is to be 
accepted, then the Fine Arts Quartet with 
Kell on Brunswick AXTL1007 (reviewed 
last March) should not be overlooked ; 
there is some wonderful clarinet playing on 
that disc, too. M.M. 


*xMOZART. Serenade No. 10 in B flat 
major, K.361 for thirteen wind 
instruments. Los Angeles Wood- 
winds (Steinberg). Capitol CTL7030 
(12 in., 363. 54$d.). 

Mozart wrote a vast amount of “ oc- 
casional ’’ music for wind instruments, and 
visitors to the Salzburg festival before the 
American occupation forces took possession 
of the courtyard of the Archbishop’s 
Palace, could bring away enchanting 
memories of what this music might have 
sounded like under the outdoor conditions 
for which it was written—‘‘ garden-music ”’ 
on’ a summer night, under the light of 
lamps and torches. The three Serenades, 
of which this is the first, were begun in 
1781 on a visit to Munich at the time of 
Idomeneo, and completed in Vienna. They 
are scored for the customary pairs of wood- 
wind (less flutes) plus two pairs of horns, 


‘two basset horns, and double bass here 


replaced by contra-bassoon, as has become 
the custom. The listener may be left to his 
own devices in exploring the various 
combinations of instruments which Mozart 
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ingeniously contrived—a quartet of clari- 
nets and basset horns, a sextet of oboes, 
basset horns and bassoons ; oboe, basset 
horn and bassoon in unison, and so on in 
ever-increasing wonderment. The result 
must be considered a feather in the cap of 
all to whom this recording was entrusted— 
and a wind-ensemble is a most difficult 
medium to handle. The colours of the 
various instruments. come through with 
remarkable fidelity, whether singly or as part 
of a richly variegated texture, and the 
performance will bring delight to a steadily 
growing audience for this kind of enter- 
tainment. I.C, 


*xSCHUMANN. Quintet in E flat major, 
Op. 44. Artur Rubinstein (piano). 
Paganini Quartet. H.M.V. PLP1031 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

This is a very good and excellently 
recorded performance which has more 
warmth of tone in the strings than the 
splendid performance with Clifford Curzon 
and the Budapest String Quartet which I 
reviewed in the June 1953 GRAMOPHONE 
(Columbia 33CX1050), and it is also 
several shillings cheaper. I prefer the earlier 
issue, however, because Rubinstein is 
rather more than primus inter pares and 
inclines to dominate the ensemble, and 
because I miss Curzon’s especially sensitive 
feeling for the music. But there is any 
amount of brilliance and exuberance in 
this new issue and a lot of feeling too, 
especially on the part of the ’cellist. 


*xSCHUBERT. Trio in E flat major, 
Op. 100. Jean Fournier (violin), 
Antonio Janigro (’cello), Paul 
Badura-Skoda (piano). Nixa WLP 
5121 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It may come as a surprise to learn that 
this is not only the first LP recording of the 
E flat Trio to be available here, but the first 
recording of any kind since that by the 
Busch Trio nearly twenty years ago and 
long since deleted. In the circumstances, it 
is particularly gratifying that this new 
arrival can be most cordially recommended, 
both for performance and for recording. 
To take the latter aspect first—except that 
the players seem a trifle far from the 
microphone, there is nothing one can fault : 
the recording allows us great variety of 
dynamics and colour, and even at the fff 
peak of the first movement there is not the 
slightest trace of distortion. Of more 
fundamental importance is the playing. The 
piano trio as a form is dangerous, and far 
from satisfactory, to work in: the two very 
different tone colours of the piano and the 
strings never really blend, and the ensemble 
can only too easily sound like a café group. 
The piano is, of course, the problem, and 
Schubert does not help matters by adopting a 
rather full style, with accompaniment figures 
which can very easily become intrusive. In 
the hands of an artist with understanding 
and taste, however — like the young 
Viennese, Paul Badura-Skoda—the piano 
part is treated with discretion and restraint; 
and in this performance there is no feeling 
whatever of self-assertion. His delicacy is 
matched by that of his partners, who 
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provide beautiful string quality (particularly 
in the ghostly march of the Andante) against 
his limpid tone. The ensemble is indeed a 
well-integrated one, and it catches to 
perfection the mood of reflective lyricism 
which, for all the swaggering opening, 
characterises the first movement. It is not 
the players’ fault if the impatient listener of 
to-day becomes aware that Schubert, 
instead of developing his material, is 
content merely to re-state it; but in the 
finale—which even Schubert enthusiasts 
admit to be far too rambling and repetitious, 
and not very distinguished in its basic 
themes—this Trio sails dangerously near 
the wind by adopting what in the circum- 
stances is a very moderate Allegro moderato. 
It says much for the sincerity and stylishness 
of this performance that we await the move- 
ment’s one master-stroke—the reappearance 
of the theme from the Andante—without 
impatience. I look forward with pleasure 
to more recordings by this admirable 
ensemble. L.S. 


*SMETANA. String Quartet No. 2 in 
D minor. Smetana Quartet (Jiri 
Novak, Lubomir Kostecky, Jaroslav 
Rybensky, Antonin Kohout). Supra- 
phon LPM74 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

To at least one listener, this Supraphon 
has offered a performance of a work hitherto 
known only from references in text-books. 
Hearing it has been a rewarding experience. 
Smetana’s well known E minor Quartet, 
Aus meinem Leben, is autobiographical. The 
Second Quartet is another intimate con- 
fession, written at a more tragic stage of his 
life, in 1882, two years before his death. 
Smetana has described the movements 
himself : 

I, Depression and mental disorder after 
the loss of hearing. 

{I and III. Continuation of creative 

work, and the inner joy it affords. 

IV. The conquest of Fate so far achieved. 
The first movement, in Smetana’s own 
words, is ‘‘ unusual in form and difficult to 
understand. An inner discontent prevails 
throughout.” II is a little polka, but not a 
very jolly one : such inner joy as the com- 
poser felt was not here capable of exuberant 
expression. In the third movement affirma- 
tion really begins, and reaches positive, 
confident statement in the finale. The total 
effect is very moving; and in repeated 
playings I have found the Quartet ever 
more interesting. It is a work like this 
which makes us see why Liszt called 
Smetana a more daring harmonist than 
Wagner. The style is extraordinarily 
advanced for its date. 

The Czech performance, as we would 
expect, sounds idiomatic and thoroughly 
understanding. The surface of the record 
is quieter than that of most pressings on this 
label. The actual recording is not of the 
first quality ; it lacks body, and at times 
becomes distinctly meagre. Nevertheless, 
for the sake of the music, I would advise 
listeners to try the record. 





A few copies of the Index to Volume 30 
are still available, price 2/6 post free, from 
THE GRAMOPHONE 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


~ 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


*xBACH. Suite No. 6 in D major. 
Amadeo Baldovino (cello). Supra- 
phon LPM6g (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Amadeo Baldovino is the ’cellist who 
with Gioconda de Vito has recently re- 
corded the Brahms Double Concerto for 

H.M.V. His account of the Bach unaccom- 

panied suite is by no means negligible, but 

at no point does it rival the superb version 
of Janos Starker (Nixa PLP543—a 12-inch 
disc which couples the Third and Sixth 

’Cello Suites). Indeed, for profundity of 

interpretation, magisterial technique, and 

excellence of recording the Starker disc will 
be hard to equal. Baldovino sometimes, 
particularly in the final Jig, takes so long 
over his treble-stopping that the rhythm 
becomes hard to follow. A.P. 


*BACH. Fugue in A minor (Peters, Vol. 
2, No. 8). Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor, “ The Great” (Peters, Vol. 
2, No. 4). Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue in C major (Peters, Vol. 3, 
No. 8). Albert Schweitzer (organ). 
Columbia 33CX 1074 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
Recorded at the Parish Church, 
Giinsbach, Alsace. 


It is many years ago since Dr. Schweitzer 
recorded these pieces in Volumes 1 and 3 
(the A minor Fugue) of the Bach Organ 
Society, sponsored by Columbia. He used 
the organ of All Hallows, Barking by the 
Tower, for the G minor Fantasia and Fugue, 
and the organ of St. Aurélie, Strasbourg, 
for the A minor, and now turns to the organ 
in the little parish church of his home town, 
Giinsbach, Alsace. Both these other organs 
were destroyed in the war, but the Giinsbach 
organ (I do not, unfortunately, know the 
name of the maker) has happily survived, 
and is, naturally, particularly beloved by 
the Doctor. George Seaver, in his admirable 
biography of Schweitzer, quotes a moving 
paragraph by one of the latter’s friends 
about this organ. 

“We go to the little village church. 
Darkness has fallen when the last note of 
the chorales dies away. Putting out all the 
lights, the Doctor improvises on a simple 
church tune in order to show the singing 
quality of his beloved instrument. At the 
close we all go out silently, as under a spell, 
into the starlit night.” 

The early Schweitzer records still sound 
very well but it is good to have this new 
recording of the organ he so especially cares 
for, and to hear him play again towards the 
close of his long and wonderful career. I 
believe Dr. Schweitzer to be one of the few 
truly great and saintly men known to us 
to-day ; but quite apart from his life of 
self-sacrifice in the appalling climate of 
Lambarené, East Africa (a story which is 
an inspiration to the world) he has put 
music-lovers for ever in his debt with his 
great book on Bach; and I would urge 
those unfamiliar with his ideas to read that 
book, the section on the performance of 
the organ works in particular, before 
listening to this disc, if they want to do full 
justice to it. He has not, of course, changed 
his views on tempo, “ the more we play 
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Bach’s organ works, the slower we take the 
tempi,’’ (until, that is, the tempo felt to be 
right is arrived at). He plays, therefore, as 
slowly as before, but the Giinsbach organ 
shows his fine phrasing better than in the 
previous discs. Thus one hears with great 
clarity the rhythm beginning at the last 
three beats of the second bar of the A minor 
Fugue as being a light up-beat and a , 
cadential down-beat. Not F e, F d, F c,” 
but f E, f D, f C. The music will at once 
make this point clear. 


Look always, Schweitzer has said, for the 
architectural lines of the work: and these 
are indeed beautifully drawn in his playing. 
It is, perhaps, even more legato than before 
and one notices the beauty of the lower lines, 
which come out with perfect clarity. He 
has not recorded the Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue in C major before. Perhaps the Fugue 
is not one of Bach’s best but I enjoyed the 
whole work and nothing more than the 
grand pedal solo in the splendid Toccata. 


Dr. Schweitzer is not a young man and 
there are a few places where he stumbles 
slightly, but these are as nothing compared 
to the beauty and nobility of his playing as 
a whole. He plays as he does because he 
loves Bach and the organ but above all 
because of the great principle by which he 
lives and which he calls ‘‘ reverence for life.’’ 
What he means by this is fully shown in 
Mr. Seaver’s book. 


It is good that this clearly recorded and 
most valuable disc has been followed by 
one containing a number of the choral 
preludes. It will be reviewed next month. 

ALR. 


BACH. Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
(Peters Vol. 4, No. 4). Dr. Pall 
Isolfsson (organ). H.M.V. DB30000 
(12 in., 8s. 114d.). All Souls, London. 

Those who are fans of particular organists 
might like to see listed the various Toccatas 
and Fugues in D minor already available : 

Geraint Jones (Steinkirchen), C4214. 

Finn Videré (Frederiksborg), DB10500. 

Demessieux (St. Mark’s, North Audley St.), 

K1635. 

Germani (Westminster Cathedral), C3791. 

Thalben Ball (B.B.C.), C2610. 

Cunningham (Central Hall, Westminster), 

DX515. 
have put them in order of preference, 
omitting Schweitzer’s, as not being separ- 
ately available, and also three orchestral 
transcriptions. Geraint Jones’s is far and 
away the best—limpid in sound, finely 
controlled in rhythm. Videré’s is extremely 
interesting, but the sound tends to distort at 
the record centres. These two versions are 
played on old organs, with suitable registra- 
tion. Dr. Pall Isolfsson’s record comes 
next to Germani’s. It is extremely well 
recorded : all the unsuitable, heavy, high- 
pressure stops come over without a trace of 
distortion. Surely MP (or extended-play 

45) is now the form in which to issue this 

piece ? We have grown intolerant of 

hearing .our fugues interrupted in the 
middle. 

May I take this opportunity of thanking 
the three correspondents who have given 


— 


me the reference to Rach and the tremulant? 
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It occurs in his report on the organ in St. 
Blasius’s Church, Miilhausen, 1708: ‘‘ and 
finally, in addition to the complete tuning 
of the whole organ, the tremulant must be 
regulated so that it flutters at the proper 
rate.” A.P. 


*BACH. Prelude and Fugue No. 32 in 
D sharp minor from ‘“‘ Das wohltem- 
perierte Clavier,’ Book 2. English 
Suite No. 3 in G minor. 

*MOZART. Sonata No. 8 in A minor, 
K.310. Rondo in D major, K.485. 
Friedrich Gulda (piano). Decca 
LXT2826 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Friedrich Gulda has chosen one of the 
less often heard numbers of the ’48 (more 
recognisable as No. 8 from Book 2) and 
plays it with enviable clarity. It is astonish- 
ing what Bach does, in the Prelude, with the 
four ascending thirds heard in the opening 
bar: the Fugue is one of the great contem- 
plative pieces and the player misses none 
of its majesty. 

The English Suite in G minor, the one 
that opens with a long concerto-like 
movement, contains two movements diffi- 
cult to make effective on the piano, but 
Mr. Gulda’s forthright treatment of the 
Courante and passionate playing of the 
Sarabande (with the ornamental version 
played after each half of it) hold the 
attention completely, and he choses what 
seems to me an ideal] tempo for the Gavottes 
and the stern-sounding Gigue. A most 
enjoyable performance, in fact, only marred, 
as the Mozart pieces are, by the pre- 
dominant nature of the treble of the piano 
over the bass. This is not a serious fault, but 
it does make one feel that one’s ears are 
well down on the right-hand side of the 
instrument. 

The D major Rondo is delightfully 
played, cool and quiet, and if the Mozart 
Sonata has not the subtleties of Lipatti’s 
superlative performance, it is none the less 
very good. 


| *BACH. Fifteen Three-part Inventions. 


Lukas Foss (piano). Brunswick 
AXTL1027 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

On the main autograph of the Inventions 
we find Bach’s description of them. It runs : 
‘“‘ An honest guide, wherewith lovers of the 
clavier, and especially those anxious to 
learn, are shown a clear method not only 
how to learn to play neatly in two parts, but 
further how to play correctly and well in 
three obligato parts ; and at the same time 
not only to acquire good inventiones (ideas) 
but to work them out well; but above all 
to attain a cantabile style of playing, and 
in addition to get a strong taste for com- 
position.’’” The Inventions are didactic in 
aim, and Lukas Foss seldom lets us forget it. 
He plays neatly and correctly in three 
obligato parts ; and the result, a good deal 
of the time, is terribly dull. The Inventions, 
it is true, are meant to be played, not 
listened to; but I feel sure that a pianist 
like Rosalyn Tureck could hold us en- 
thralled with them. There are exceptions 
in Foss’s performance: Nos. 4 and 5 are 
played with imagination ; in Nos. 6 and 
13 he shows a kind of spontaneity and 
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warmth which kindles for a_ flickering 
moment our interest. The recording is very 
clear, and has a quiet surface ; and if the 
piano sounds rather boxed in, this matters 
comparatively little in an interpretation 
which puts no value on sheer charm of 
sound, and which the dynamic never rises 
above mezzo-forte. Readers might like to 
be reminded that the Two-part Inventions 
have been recorded, on a clavichord, by 
Ralph Kirkpatrick (Nika CLPY1088) ; this 
was reviewed by A.R. last March. A.P. 


/’ *BACH. Partita No. 1 in B flat. SP: 


LX8744-5. 

*MOZART. Sonata No. 8 in A minor, 
K. 310. SP: LX8788-9. Dinu 
Lipatti (piano). Columbia 33C1021 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Any of our readers who care for the 
highest artistic achievement and have not 
already got the SP issue of these Bach and 
Mozart works have here a treat in store. 
R.H. reviewed the Bach in the Novem- 
ber 1950 GRAMOPHONE, and I reviewed 
the Mozart in the April 1951 issue. The 
recording of both works is clear ‘and 
immediate and the playing of the utmost 
beauty and deep musical insight. Nothing 
in the Bach Partita is lovelier than Lipatti’s 
playing of the two Minuets and the ethereal 
gigue, one of Bacli’s most imaginative 
creations, but every bar throughout the 
disc is treasurable. I must refer the reader 
to what I wrote, at some length, about the 
Mozart Senata before: only repeating 
Walter Legge’s words, in his tribute to the 
great artist, that Bach and Mozart were 
the composers nearest and dearest to his 
heart and that the first work by Mozart he 
recorded was this wonderful Sonata. 


/%BACH. Sonata No. x in B minor. 


Sonata No. 2 in A minor, Yehudi 
Menuhin (violin), Louis Kentner 
(piano). H.M.V. BLP1026 (10 in., 
27s. 33d.). SP: No. 1, DBg607-8. 
No. 2, DBy638-9. 

I welcomed the SP recording of these two 
Sonatas in the May and July 1951 numbers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE, and am delighted to 
find the tapes have been so successfully 
transferred. This is a recording that gives 
the maximum of quiet enjoyment. A.R. 


*BACH. English Suite No. 5 in E 

P minor. M. Fiodorova (piano). 
French Suite No. 5 in G major. 
T. Nikolaieva (piano). Supraphon 
LPM72 (10 in., 27s. 3}d.). 

The representation of Bach’s French 
Suites in the domestic catalogues has not 
altered since I reviewed, in September of 
last year, the SP edition of the C major 
Suite listed above. One suite alone is com- 
pletely represented: No. 6, the E major, 
in Wanda Landowska’s brilliant and dash- 
ing performance (DR5005). Of the English 
Suites we have only Nos. 2 and 3, in an 
impressive but perhaps rather monotonous 
performance by Alice Ehlers (Allegro 
ALX3017) ; No. 2 played by Landowska 
included in Volume V of Fischer’s Well 
Tempered Clavier ; and Gulda’s performance 
of No. 3 reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
So the two Russian ladies meet with no 
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competition. Their clean, straightforward V *CERNOHORSKY. 
accounts of the two suites can be recom- . 


mended in their own right. There is none 
of the magic of a Rosalyn Turek or a 
Fischer ; and no disguising of the fact that 
a piano, except when played by a Bach 
interpreter of the first rank, is not the 
instrument for Bach. These are just 
sensible, well-balanced readings. In the 
Courante, Gavotte and Bourrée, Mme 
Nikolaieva strikes me as rather ruthless. 
The recording is clear; it sounds like a 
fairly good pre-war English piano record- 
ing, but was, I believe, made in 1951. 


a | 


*BARTOK. Sonata for una Pp 
violin. Wandy Tworek (violin). 
Decca LM4557 (10 in., 24s. 64d.). 

This Sonata was finished in 1944 and 
first performed by Menuhin, who had 
commissicned it. The sleeve-note contains 
an admirable exposition of its four move- 
ments, laying particular stress on the 
melodic richness of the work, a feature best 
exemplified in the third movement entitled 

Melodia. Barték has essayed a fugue for the 

third movement, and those who enjoy 

listening to unaccompanied Bach will find 

Bart6k’s skill and inventiveness in this form 

no less rewarding. The work is enormously 

stimulating, with a perpetuum mobile in 
the finale which gives the soloist a mag- 
nificent opportunity to display technical 
prowess of the first order. The disc has 
unquestionably the most silent playing- 
surface it has ever been my privilege to 
encounter—a silence which lends an atmos- 
phere all its own. This is a capital issue. 
EC. 





*BEETHOVEN. Sonata in C major, 
Op. 53,°Waldstein.” Annie Fischer 
(piano). Supraphon LPMée (io in., 
27s. 34d.). 

It would only be possible to recommend 
this disc if it contained a superlative per- 
formance of the Waldstein, because there is 
an inch of bare space on one side of it and 
half an inch on the other, which is altogether 
too much of a bad thing. In any case the 
tone of the piano is far from pleasant and 
there is nothing remarkable about the 
playing. ALR. 


BRAHMS. Intermezzo in E flat major, 
Op. 117, No. 1. Intermezzo in B 
flat minor, Op. 117, No. 2. Grete 
Scherzer (piano). Parlophone E11512 
(12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

This young Viennese pianist now demon- 
strates that she can play Brahms with the 
same keen, musical intelligence she brings 
to her Schubert. The piano-tone may 
strike some listeners as being slightly too 
“ covered’’ in quality for Brahms, the 
kind of sound one used to enjoy coaxing 
from a brand new Boesendorfer ; but its 
singing quality is unmistakeable and 
beautifully controlled. There is also some 
skilful pedalling in the B flat Intermezzo. 
This is altogether a welcome recording, in 
spite of the existence of several already of 
these same pieces. 1.C, 
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Toccata in C 
major: Fugue in G minor. 
Frantisek Michalek (organ). Fugue 
in A minor. Jiri Ropek (organ). 

*KUCHAR. Fantasy in D minor. 
Frantisek Michalek (organ). Fan- 
tasy in G minor. Milan Slechta 
(organ). Supraphon LPM71 (ro in., 
27s. 34d.). 

Bohuslav Matej Cernohorsky (1684-1742) 
was a Czech contemporary of Bach and 
Vivaldi. He was the pupil, in Padua, of 
Padre Martini—so the Supraphon liner 
says, although Martini was 22 years his 
junior. Blom and the liner agree in stating 
that he became organist at the monastery 
in Assisi, where he had Tartini for pupil. 
In 1728 he returned to Prague, to become 
choirmaster of St. James’s Church. He 
travelled a good deal, and as we might 
expect, composed in the Italian style then 
internationally current. The works here 
recorded are well-written, not particularly 
individual. The first two are heavily 
registered, and played with none too steady 
a rhythm. The third is very prettily 
registered, but the sounds are occasionally 
submerged beneath a heavy surface noise. 

I reviewed the D minor Fantasy of John 
Baptist Kuchaf (1751-1829), in its SP 
edition, in December of last year. Since 
then I have found out a little more about 
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will return again and again to the Horowitz 
now, for the thrill which superlative 
pianism always affords. I need not detail 
the great things in it. A snap comparison, 
and one which fairly reflects the two 
pianists’ characteristics, can be made with 
No. 9, the ‘‘ Knight of the Hobby Horse.’ 
The H.M.V. recording is not first-rate, but 
pretty good. 

The same sort of remarks apply to the 
Mazurkas on the other side. For pure 
Chopin style we must return to Rubin- 
stein’s pre-war set. But on the Horowitz 
disc, No. 38 affords lovely, magical playing ; 
No. 26 offers an extraordinary pianistic 
thrill when in bars 18-19, and similar places, 
Horowitz treats the right-hand melody as 
if he were pulling thread from a rapidly 
spinning bobbin. These two, and No. 20 
(which is jerky and exaggerated—but con- 
sumately played) are poorly recorded, with 
a guitar-like tone in the reaches around 
middle C. But when the part lies high and 
soft the tone is very good. The recording 
improves for the rest of the disc. The 
feathery arpeggios in No. 21, the urgency 
in the phrases of No. 41 (even though it is 
taken relatively slowly), the deliberately 
unsynchronised entries at the close of this 
mazurka (which remind us of Rosenthal), 
all afford the most intense pleasure. A.P. 


him. Tradition has him to be the conductor /*CHOPIN. Sonata No. 2 in B flat 


of the Italian Opera in Prague— where he 
must have got to know Mozart and his 
operas. He prepared piano scores, appar- 
ently with Mozart’s blessing, of Figaro, Don 
Giovanni, Cost, Zauberflite and Tito. The 
D minor Fantasy is a pretty piece, prettily 
played and quite well recorded. The G 
minor is less interesting. A.P. 


V «CHOPIN. Mazurkas: No. 33 in F 


‘sharp minor, Op. 59, No. 3. No. 26 
in C sharp minor, Op. 41, No. 1. 
No. 20in D flat major, Op. 30, No. 3. 
No. 21 in C sharp minor, Op. 30, 
No. 4. No. 40 in F minor, Op. 63, 
No. 2. No. 41 in C sharp minor, 
Op. 63, No. 3. No. 32 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 50, No. 3. 

*xSCHUMANN. Scenes from Child- 
hood, Op. 15. Vladimir Horowitz 
(piano). H.M.V. ALPio69 (r2 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Horowitz is a great pianist, with a spark 
of virtuoso genius that illuminates his 
playing and makes it, even when most 
eccentric, impossible to ignore. This truism 
is inspired by a comparison of Gieseking’s 
and Horowitz’s Kinderszenen. Gieseking (on 
Columbia 33C1014, or LX8913-4) gives a 
wonderful performance, one that we could 
put in front.of a pupil and say, ‘‘ That is 
how the Kinderszenen should be played ”’ ; 
one that we return to again and again in 
admiration of its delicacies. Then we come 
to the performance of the great virtuoso— 
who, to gain further expressiveness, does 
not hesitate to let his hands be not together, 
who is perfectly ready to alter Schumann’s 
phrasing if it suits his style better that way. 
And the result has a touch of genius which 
is denied to Gieseking’s more careful inter- 
pretation. There is room for both of 
these Kinderszenen in the catalogues. One 


minor, Op. 35. Ballade No. 1 in 
G minor, Op. 23. Nocturne in F 
sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2. 

*LISZT. Au bord d’une source from 
‘“‘Années de Pélerinage,”’ Ist year 
No. 4. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 
in D flat major (Grove’s No. 94). 
Vladimir Horowitz (piano). H.M.V. 
ALP1087 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is not quite Horowitz at his best. If 
we want a sound reading of the Chopin 
Second Sonata, then we must turn to that 
of Guiomar Novaes on Vox PL7360 (where 
it is sensibly coupled with the Third 
Sonata). It also happens to be very well 
recorded. The recording of the Horowitz 
disc is oddly variable—very good in the 
soft passages, but distorted when the 
dynamics rise. All the same, I shall be glad 
to be able to play, from time to time, 
Horowitz’s much-criticized performance. 
He pulls the first movement all over the 
place, but the result is very exciting from a 
pianistic point of view. We feel the arc- 
lamps of the stadium beating down again 
in the wildly exaggerated close of the 
funeral march; but the divine D flat 
melody sounds far more ethereal, more 
magical, than in Novaes’s reading. The 
last movement is a scurry. I have another 
Horowitz performance of this sonata, on a 
Victor record imported for the sake of 
Samuel Barber’s fine Piano Sonata on the 
other side. ‘This is.a-slightly more ‘‘ correct”’ 
performance, and certainly more cleanly 
and roundly recorded. 

The Sonata takes one side. In the G 
minor Ballade Horowitz “ fair tears away ”’ 
in the bars before the entry of the second 
subject ; and when this E flat melody 
appears it is terribly mauled. There are 
wrong notes in the runs before the close. 
In fact the performance is not nice at all. 
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The Nocturne, too, is ‘‘ a bit much.’’ The 
playing of the first Liszt piece lacks magic 
or poetry ; and the Hungarian Rhapsody 
starts disappointingly, with little dash or 
swagger in the reading, and a dim re- 
cording. But Horowitz is reserving his fire. 
Things brighten at the syncopated section, 
and we end with a blaze of exciting virtuo- 
sity, showers of glissandi, double-octaves, 
and rapidly repeated notes guaranteed to 
bring an audience to its feet. -. 


CHOPIN. Etude in E major, Op. 10, 
No. 3. Etude in G flat major, 
Op. 10, No. 5. Etude in C minor, 
Op. 25, No. 12. Shura Cherkassky 
(piano). H.M.V. DB21598 (12 in., 
8s 114d.). 

Ashton Johnson in his Handbook to 
Chopin’s works quotes von Biilow as saying 
that in this E major Etude “ it is a case in 
which innate taste and feeling must guide. 
You can no more teach a real Chopin 
rubato—not the mawkish imitation—than 
you can make a donkey comprehend 
Kant.”’ Cherkassky does not draw attention 
to rubato of any kind, which is as it should 
be, neither does he allow us to concentrate 
unduly on the harmonic background to 
this “‘long train of entrancing melody.” 
A few surprising accents occur—not false- 
accents for he obviously meant them—for 
instance in the two bars immediately 
following the passage of diminished sevenths 
for both hands. Turning to the black-key 
study I have never been conscious until 
now of the triteness of the left hand in the 
first few bars, and I rather resent being 
made aware of it. The only other complaint 
is with the liberty taken at the 14th and 
15th bars before the end, where his little 
left-hand nuance practically brings the 
music to a stop. As for the C minor Etude, 
by the time the pianist gets to the end of it 
he seems to decide that he can afford to be 
untidy, and he fails to keep both hands 
together on the first of the bar. But he doesn’t 
thunder, and the result is so much the 
better for that. Not an ideal performance, 
but indicative of the pianist’s special 
qualifications as a Chopin interpreter. 

LC 


DEBUSSY. Masques ; La Terrasse des 
audiences au clair de lune from 
Preludes, Book 2, No. 7. Artur 
Rubinstein (piano). H.M.V. DB21589 
(12 in., 8s. r14d.). 

One knows that Columbia and H.M.V. 
are rival companies abroad ; but since, in 
England, both labels emanate from Hayes, 
one feels— perhaps illogically— that there 
might be some co-ordination between the 
two. What have E.M.I.—to use initials 
which cover both—done in this case but 
delete (in June 1952) a Terrasse des audiences 
which was a model of Debussy playing, and 
very well recorded (Casadesus LB64—I dis- 
agree strongly with the comment in the 
Record Guide), and give us now this unworthy 
offering from Rubinstein! What an odd, 
variable pianist is Rubinstein. His latest 
offerings, the Chopin polonaises, are as 
beautiful as most of his pre-war recordings. 
This Terrasse was presumably made earlier. 
A glance at the score shows that in bar 1 
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the G in the top stave is synchronised with 
the quaver below it: the demisemiquavers 
should steal down at once, like shafts of 
moonlight through leaves—not be held up 
as in Rubinstein’s account. In bar 7, why 
does Rubinstein break the phrasing indicated 
by Debussy before the last note of the bar ? 
One would never guess, in this unrhythmical 
performance, that the time-signature was 
6/8. Masques, like L’Ile Foveuse, a piece 
originally intended for the Suite bergamasque 
but eventually published separately, is 
better played. Both sides are well recorded. 
A.P. 


*xDEBUSSY. Suite Bergamasque. 

*xRAVEL. Gaspard de la Nuit. Fried- 
rich Gulda (piano). Decca LXT2817 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

I have a great admiration for this young 
Austrian pianist, but he is not heard at his 
best in these French compositions. First of 
all, however, I must note that the recording, 
Gulda’s technique, and his taste are faultless. 
The failing is one of imagination. 

Rimsky-Korsakov wrote in his Memoirs : 
“the opinion that the Capriccio Espagnol is a 
“ magnificently orchestrated piece ’ is wrong. 
The Capriccio is a brilliant composition for the 
orchestra.’ In a similar sense, Ravel’s 
Gaspard de la Nuit is a brilliant composition 
for the piano. The interpreter must think 
about it, so to speak, with his fingers rather 
than with his head. It is the same with 
much of Ravel’s orchestral music; and 
that is why a conductor like Cantelli, who 
seems to think directly in terms of orchestral 
sound, conducts it so strikingly well. The 
best performances I have ever heard of 
Gaspard apart from those on the old Gieseking 
records—unforgivably deleted, have been 
those of Michelangeli and the young 
Californian pianist, Leonard Pennario— 
both of them players who seem to think 
directly in terms of the pianoforte. Gulda 
—so it sounds—has thought about the 
pieces and is now interpreting them. For 
this reason he is at a remove from the 
music—and so we are at two removes. For 
all his delicate playing, little atmosphere is 
created. And so I must recommend, once 
more, the Capitol disc, CTL7019, on which 
Pennario plays Gaspard de la Nuit and 
Miroirs. 

In the Suite Bergamasque Gulda cannot 
escape comparison with Gieseking (Colum- 
bia LX8898-9, reviewed in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE of March, 1952). Gulda has borne it 
in mind that Debussy was aiming to re- 
create the delicacy and elegance of early 
French clavecin music, but in doing so he 
seems to have overlooked the individual 
Debussyian colouring which, with its freely 
treated tonalities, irradiates the elements of 
pastiche. At any rate, when compared with 
Gieseking, this new version seems bloodless, 
colourless—while the older pianist’s per- 
formance offers new felicities at each 
rehearing. 
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A subscription to THE GRAMOPHONE would 

make a most acceptable gift remembered 
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is the same, home and abroad. 
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/J*MARTINU. Three Madrigals for 
Violin and Viola. 

*MOZART. Duo No. 2 in B flat major, 
K.424. Joseph Fuchs (violin), 
Lillian Fuchs (viola). Brunswick 
AXTL 1090 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The two Duos for violin and viola (K.423 
and K.424) belong to the period of the ten 
“‘ great ’’ quartets, and Einstein relates an 
anecdote about their origin which he says is 
at least not beyond-the bounds of credulity : 
how Mozart, during his visit to Salzburg in 
1783 found Michael Haydn (then in the 
throes of archiepiscopal duties as director of 
the orchestra) in danger of having his 
salary withheld if he failed to produce the 
six Duos which illness was preventing him 
from completing, whereupon Mozart filled 
the breach within two days with these two 
works. According to the same authority 
‘these instrumental duos are a curious 
form that goes back deep into the sixteenth 
century; curious in their mixture of 
virtuosity, and didactic, étude-like air and 
occasional ‘ learned’ moments.’’ A more 
productive sweetness of violin tone would 
have done more for the beautiful melody of 
the Andante Cantabile, and altogether I find 
this rather steely, aggressive fierceness 
coming between me and complete enjoy- 
ment of an otherwise splendidly executed 
performance. 

Although born in Czechoslovakia in 
1890, a pupil of Suk and of Roussel in Paris, 
and now domiciled in America, we are 
only just beginning to form a comprehensive 
view of Martinu’s place in the world of 
contemporary music. A _ biography has 
appeared in the English language, and it is 
possible to study his music at close quarters 
in the recording of bis Double Concerto for 
string orchestra, piano and timpani. The 
form of these so-called madrigals is free and 
predominantly contrapuntal, owing much 
to Barték in their rhythms and to Czech 
folk-song for their melody, whereas there is 
still something of the symphonic style in the 
Mozart duo. The brilliant hardness of tone 
which I noticed on the reverse side does not 
disturb so much here, where the style of 
playing is more in keeping with the charac- 
ter of the music. There is a feast of interest 
to be found in these sophisticated pieces, 
which unlike the Mozart Duos lie outside 
the scope of all but the most technically 
brilliant string players. With the few 
reservations already mentioned this is a 
splendid issue. 1.C. 


J) *xMOZART. 
G minor, K.379. Sonata in B flat 


Sonata in G_ major- 


major, K.454. Walter Barylli 
(violin), Paul Badura-Skoda (piano). 
Nixa WLP5109 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 
These authoritative performances—by a 
really first-class duo—contain all the warmth 
and beauty of tone I missed in the recent 
recording of the B flat Sonata which I 
reviewed in July: the players are helped, 
it is true, by excellent recording, where the 
previous team had to contend with an 
antiseptically cold quality, but the real 
difference lies, it is clear, in the tempera- 
ments of the artists. However, it is fatally 
easy to over-step the line which separates 
warmth and romanticism ; and it is much 
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to the credit of this Viennese pair that they 
show an unshakeable sense of style, never 
permitting the music to get out of period. 
Even the opening of the G major-minor 
Sonata, with its strikingly beautiful, almost 
Schubertian Adagio, is kept firmly in hand 
and not allowed to wallow. The pianist has 
the lead much of the time, and brilliantly 
he plays, particularly in the minor Allegro 
into which the introductory movement 
leads. The theme-and-variations Finale is 
most sensitively handled by both artists, 
whose balance is exemplary throughout. 
They show a steadily controlled rhythmic 
impulse in the Strinasacchi sonata, though 
it may be objected that they take the 
Andante nearer to adagio ; and their neatness 
in the Rondo is quite captivating. Chamber- 
music pianists might well learn from this 
the value of light pedalling in Mozart. 
Recommended without reservations—with 
the single exception that Mr. Barylli’s heavy 
breathing becomes a little distracting. 
L 


*xNOVAK. Sonata Eroica, Op. 24. 
Frantisek Rauch (piano). Supraphon 
LPM55 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

The envelope-note to this disc asserts 
that modern Czech composers have paid 
scarcely any attention to the writing of 
piano sonatas, and have thus “ almost 
created a negative tradition.” It is not 
easy to see quite what is meant by this, but 
certainly listening to this sonata, which 
dates from 1900, it is difficult to resist the 
impression that here is a piano transcription 
of what might have been a tip-top sym- 
phonic poem. The note goes on: ‘‘ From 
a hill position the hero proudly surveys his 
native land,’’ etc., etc. If you like this sort 
of thing—and I have no doubt there are a 
great many who do—this is a valiant per- 
formance tolerably well recorded. I.C. 


*xSCHUBERT. Sonata in A minor, 
Op. 42. Wilhelm Kempff (piano). 
Decca LXT2834 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Warmly recommended. The more I get 
to know Schubert’s piano sonatas (and 
during the last fortnight I have been woken 
each morning by the sound of someone 
working their way steadily through them), 
the more I wonder at their emotional 
profundity, and at their harmonic daring. 

This long A minor Sonata is a strangely 

private piece. For all its large-scale lay-out, 

it sounds out of place on the concert- 
platform. We must get to know it under 
our own fingers—or in a contemplative, 
poetic performance such as Kempff gives 
on this disc. It is a reading that grows on 
one. At first hearing I felt, in many passages, 
that Kempff ought to have ‘‘ made more 
of it’’—such as I remembered Lili Kraus 
had done in some Parlophone discs issued 
in September 1950 (when they were 
reviewed by A.R.). But.a return to the 
Kraus discs was disillusioning. The tempi 
are faster, the phrasing less thoughtful, and 
the sonata diminishes in stature. One 
cannot praise Kempff’s performance in 
quite every respect: in the triplet variation 
in the second movement, for instance, the 
rhythm might well be a little more stead . 
But on the whole this is a considerable and 
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extraordinarily eloquent achievement. The 
piano tone, without being quite first-rate, 
is clearly and pleasantly recorded. A.P. 


OPERATIC AND SONG 


/*BACH. Ascension Oratorio, ‘“ Lobet 


Gott in Seinen Reichen ” (Cantata 
No. 11). Claire Fassbender-Luzy 
(soprano), Ruth Michaelis (alto), 
Werner Hohmann (tenor), Bruno 
Miller (bass), Heinz Burum (ist 
trumpet), Friedrich Milde (ist oboe), 
Herbert Liedecke (organ), Swabian 
Choral Singers, The Stuttgart Bach 
Orchestra (Hans Grischkat). Nixa 
LLP8034 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The Ascension Oratorio—so called because, 
unlike the other cantatas, it is built on a 
connected narrative from the Gospel—was 
the first complete choral cantata of Bach 
to be recorded: this was the Jacques 
version on Decca, which I reviewed in THE 
GRAMOPHONE in September, 1950 (where 
also I discussed the work in full). On that 
occasion a 10 in. disc proved sufficient : 
here both sides of a 12 in. are necessary, but 
as compensation for the increased cost we 
have the soprano aria in full for the first 
time, and—unimportant as the fact may 
seem to many—the work is divided correctly 
into its two parts (that before, and that 
after, the sermon). Bach expressed the 
festival atmosphere of this work partly in 
the music itself and partly in its orchestra- 
tion, which includes flutes, oboes, three 
trumpets and timpani ; and it is the virtue 
of this performance that the jubilation is 
admirably conveyed. Unlike some German 
recordings we have heard, the speeds are 
lively and spirited, and there is a good sense 
of phrasing from orchestra and singers 
alike. Our admiration goes out to the 
trumpets in particular, who are amazingly 
sure ; the strings, though they play well, 
are not well reproduced, and tend to be 
metallic. The continuo is played on the organ, 
as against the harpsichord in the Decca 
version. With the exception of the tenor, 
who has a rather white tone, the soloists 
are distinctly better than in the earlier 
recording ; the bass has a fine quality, 
the alto a firm line and a completely 
homogeneous quality throughout her com- 
pass, and the soprano a pleasant light 
voice with excellent intonation. Unfor- 
tunately the chorus (who in the first and 
last numbers can be heard to be singing 
well) are smothered by the orchestra, and 
are unable to make their words intelligible. 
(The same fault, you may remember, 
marred the Decca version.) This shows up 
perhaps worst in the Chorale, which is 
badly focussed ; yet elsewhere the balance, 
if one accepts a rather high level of volume, 
has been carefully thought out: I instance 
the soprano solo, where the flute and oboe 
weave parts above the voice while all the 
violins and violas act as bass. The idealists 
will not rate this a completely satisfactory 
recording of this fine cantata; but Bach 
lovers will certainly wish to hear it ; and I 
have no doubt that the old Cantor himself 
would have been overjoyed if he had heard 
a performance anything like as good. L.S. 
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*BEETHOVEN. Fantasia in C minor, 
Op. 80, ‘*‘ Choral Fantasy.’’ 
Friedrich Wiihrer (piano), 
Akademie Kammerchor, Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra (Clemens 
Krauss). 

* SCHUBERT. Gesang der Geister tiber 
den Wassern, Op. 167. Chorus of 
the Vienna State Opera, Vienna 
Symphony Orchesira (Clemens 
Krauss). Vox PL6480 (12 in., 36s. 54d.) 

The Choral Fantasy is an odd com- 
pendium. The choral variations at the end 
anticipate the Ninth Symphony : in melody, 
in sentiments expressed, and in the vocal 
treatment. But before reaching this section 
the work has ranged through a lengthy 
piano introduction (which, together with 
the cadenza to the C major Piano Concerto, 
affords a written record of Beethoven's 
extempore style); through a ‘ Young 
Person’s Guide to the Orchestra’’ (the 
early variations show off the characters of 
the various instruments, first woodwinds 
and then strings) ; and through several 
extended variations of remarkable beauty. 
The first performance came at the end of a 
programme in which the Fifth and Sixth 
Symphonies, the Fourth Piano Concerto, 
an aria, about half the CG major Mass and 
another Fantasia (possibly Cpus 77) had 
all been heard for the first time ! 

The peculiar combination of forces which 
this work requires (solo pianist, choir with 
solo quartet, and orchestra) precludes 
frequent performances: the more welcome, 
then, is this record, containing a perform- 
ance of a standard seldom reached in the 
concert hall. Friedrich Wihrer is one of 
the best sSeethoven pianists before the 
public to-day ; he -unites strength with a 
delicacy matching Gieseking’s, in a straight- 
forward, classical style that commands 
instant respect. Choir and orchestra are 
both good, and Clemens Krauss’s direction 
is first-rate. The recording is admirable. 

Goethe’s poem, Gesang der Geister tiber den 
Wassern, must have held for Schubert great 
significance. He set it three times: as a 
song (Deutsch 484), only a fragment of 
which survives; for male voice quartet 
(D538) ; and for four tenors and four 
basses, accompanied by two violas, two 
‘cellos and double basses (D714). This is 
the setting on the present record. Some 
readers may remember Furtwdngler’s per- 
formance of it in the Albert Hall, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic and B.B.C. Chorus, 
during 1949. It is a grave, serious piece 
which has aptly been described as “ the 
Faust among Schubert’s compositions for 
male voice chorus’’ ; and it has a solemn 
grandeur. In the concert hall we seldom 
encounter Schubert in this vein ; but thanks 
to an excellent performance (which is very 
well recorded) we can now get to know the 
piece. And very rewarding it is. May I take 
this chance of recording gratitude to the 
Vox company for making Schubert’s choral 
music available. Readers should not miss 
the other two discs they have issued: the 
G major Mass, Miriam’s Song of Triumph 
and the hymn An die Sonne (a grave adagio, 
kin to the Gesang der Geister), all on PL7510 ; 
and on PL7840 the Mass in E flat -— 
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*BELLINI. I Puritani. 

Elvira Maria Meneghini Callas(sop.) 
Arturo Giuseppe di Stefano (ten.) 
Riccardo Rolando Panerai (bar.) 
Giorgio Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (bass) 
Bruno Angelo Mercuriali (ten.) 
Gualtiero Valton Carlo Forti (bass) 
Enrichetta Aurora Cattelani (sop.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala 
Opera House, Milan (Tullio Serafin) 
and Vittore Veneziani). Recorded in 
co-operation with the “ E.A. Teatro 
alla Scala,’’ Milan. Columbia 33CX 
1058-60 (3 12 in., 109s. 44d). Avail- 
able in Presentation Box at no extra 
charge. Records also available 
separately. 

It is difficult to summon up any interest 
in the libretto of J Puritani, written for 
Bellini by a Count Pepoli, whose first stage 
work it was ; and indeed, as the composer 
himself said, ‘‘ He is not Romani, a Romani 
is not easily found.’’ He needed more than 
ever the services of the pcet he had so 
successfully collaborated with in all the 
operas from La Straniera to Norma, now that 
he was full of new ideas; and it is a 
thousand pities that the breach with Romani 
came just at this time. If, nevertheless, the 
characters (even the gentleman my vocal 
score calls Sir Bruno Robertson !) are paste- 
board and the story very weak this last 
opera by Bellini contains not only some of 
his loveliest music, but shows a new mastery 
of the orchestra, following on the composer’s 
study of orchestral effects (as advised by 
Rossini) in Germany. 

The opera has a splendid opening. Day 
dawns over the fortress at Plymouth, from 
which arise martial sounds : and a virile 
soldiers’ chorus is followed by a beautiful 
‘‘prayer’’ sung off-stage to organ accom- 
paniment, as if coming from the chapel in 
the castle. 

Thereafter the action is inclined to limp 
along and there is not nearly enough 
incident to keep it going for three acts. One 
can almost forget that, however, in delight 
at Bellini’s lavish outpouring of melody, 
which hardly ever falls below his best. 
Taking the cast, as they say, in order of 
appearance, we hear first of all, among the 
principals, Rolando Panerai as Riccardo. 
This artist has the ringing top to his voice 
the part requires but his tone in the lower 
reaches is rather ‘‘ wide’’ and he has two 
bad lapses in intonation on his first appear- 
ance. His is, on the whole, an adequate but 
not a stylish performance. 

Rossi-Lemeni makes an impressive Giorgio 
and has, of course, the style required: but he 
strangely neglects his consonants and gives 
the impression, more in this recording than 
in any other he has made, that the 
Italian language consists exclusively of 
vowels. This becomes tiresome. 

The opera, however, belongs to Elvira, 
Arturo, and the many big ensembles, and 
its success really depends on them. We 
have heard Madame Callas singing exqui- 
sitely in the “ prayer,’ with the chorus off 
stage, at the start of the opera, but it is a 
little time before she settles down to her 
part in the duet with her uncle ; or perhaps 
it would be more true to say that it takes 
some time before the engineers get a satis- 
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factory balance on her voice. There are 
some ugly sounds in this duet, and the first 
authentic thrill comes at her cry, “Ah padre 
mio,’ before its last section. She dominates 
the big ensembles magnificently and sings 
the Polacca (Son vergin vezzoza) in great style, 
shooting out a high D (as also at the end of 
the opera) with thrilling effect. I enjoyed 
her most in the appealing pathos of Qui la 
ucce, though she is a little uneven here, and 
the few phrases that introduce it (“ O rendetemi 
la speime’’) which are quite exquisite. The 
many florid passages do not, of course, 
daunt this great Norma but, I feel, are more 
effective sung by a voice of lighter calibre. 

It was exciting to hear Giuseppe di 
Stefano in a full-length opera, and in a 
cruelly demanding part. No tenor sings the 
F in alt Bellini wrote into the finale of the 
opera for Rubini, but Stefano takes the C 
sharp in his first aria (A te, ocara) and sings 
the same note (D flat) in the Finale with 
fine ringing tone, to say nothing of a D in 
the duet with Elvira in the last act ! (There 
is, in fact, an orgy of high notes in this 
recording!) His voice seems to have 
developed greatly in power and to have an 
added brightness of tone: and if he can 
keep its lyric qualities unimpaired there 
will be no need to look further for a 
successor to Gigli. I must now praise the 
splendid singing of the celebrated La Scala 
chorus and the playing of the orchestra, and 
above all the skilled directing of Tullio 
Serafin who keeps a firm hold on the many 
ensembles. There are, as I have hinted, 
some ugly patches in the recording but as 
a whole it is good, and often more than that. 
The word “ complete,’’ as in other cases of 
the kind, must be taken to mean that no 
numbers are omitted but that many cuts 
(usually where repeats are involved) are 
made. These are well done except in one 
instance in the last act, where Elvira is not 
allowed to sing the lovely little air, A una 
Sonte. We do, however, hear it from Arturo 
a little later (Corre a valle). 

This is an extremely interesting issue, 
the first ‘‘ complete ’’ one of the opera and, 
as the blurb says, “‘ the first official post-war 
La Scala recording.’’ I hope it may be 
dealt with in further detail in these pages 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor, for it is one of 
the trials of reviewing opera almost at stop- 
press rate that so much has to be passed 
over and the rest dealt with cursorily. I 
have not seen Francis Toye’s note, but it 
should be worth reading and there is also, 
on the American list, an illustrated history 
of Scala which I expect is included here. 
The records are ‘“‘ boxed,’’ but can also be 
bought separately. 





Books Received 

Beethovens Choral Symphony, by R.Vaughan- 
Williams. (O.U.P., 15s.) The Amateur 
Orchestra, by Leonard Duck. (Dobson, 6s.) 
Singer and Accompanist, by Gerald Moore. 
(Methuen, 25s.) Suite in Four Movements, 
by Eric Coates. (Heinemann, 16s.) Musical 
Forms and Textures, by N. Demuth. (Rock- 
liff, 8s. 6d.) Music Magazine, by Instone and 
Herbage. (Rockliff, 9s. 6d.) The Maestro, 
by Gerald Hoffnung. (Dobson, 3s. 6d.) 
Music- Makers, by Roland Gelatt. (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York ; not available in U.K.) 
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*xCHERUBINI. Requiem Mass in C 
minor. Orchestra Stabile e Coro 
dell? Accademia Nazionale di Santa 
Cecilia (Carlo Maria Giulini). Sung 
in Latin. Columbia 33CX1075 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 


Cherubini’s discography is growing, with 
Furtwangler’s magnificent rendering of the 
Anacreon Overture (H.M.V. DB21493), the 
strangely beautiful Pater Noster for solo 
violin and strings (Parlophone R20618), 
and now the C minor Requiem. The 
members of the Cherubini Society must be 
delighted, for they have done valuable 
pioneer work in the field with their issues of 
this Requiem and the C major Mass, 
recorded (none too distinctly) in Ports- 
mouth Cathedral. This Rome performance 
of the Requiem is a very fine one. The 
singing has fervour and conviction ; Carlo 
Maria Giulini’s direction is sensitive ; and 
the recording is spacious and resonant, with 
a ‘‘cathedral’’ rather than a “ studio’”’ 
acoustic—although one can hear a good 
deal of detail. 


Beethoven, after proclaiming that of all 
living composers Cherubini was the one he 
respected most, said that if he ever came to 
write to a Requiem he would borrow 
passages from Cherubini’s ad notam. Berlioz, 
in a happy phrase, paid tribute to its 
“‘ sustained sublimity of style.’”” The words 
of the Requiem frequently suggest dramatic 
treatment, particularly in those passages 
which contemplate the Last Judgment and 
the torment of the damned. Cherubini set 
himself the task of expressing this drama 
within a framework that should remain 
liturgical. He was strikingly successful in 
this. The C minor Requiem is exceedingly 
vivid, but never theatrical. Maczewski, in 
the first edition of Grove, describes Cheru- 
bini’s qualities, and his words apply 
particularly well to the Requiem: “ his 
epic calmness—never overpowered by cir- 
cumstance, never exceeding the bounds of 
artistic moderation ; the dramatic style... 
attractive from the novelty of the combina- 
tions, the truth of the dramatic expression, 
the rich harmony, the peculiar modulations 
and brilliant instrumentation.” 


Let us find some examples. The Jntroit 
and Gradual anticipate Fauré in omitting 
violins from the score, and giving the top 
line to the grave violas. The Dies Irae opens 
with unison brass and a shuddering stroke 
on the gong. But then instead of the usual 
vocal thunder we have an agitated mutter- 
ing from the strings (violins are heard for the 
first time) and an awe-stricken whisper, in 
two-part canon, from the voices. The full 
force of chorus and orchestra is unleashed 
only at ‘‘ Tuba mirum spargents sonum.” 
Another wonderful passage is the radiant 
C major cadence at “ Salva me.’’ And so 
one could go on through the work, for at 
every turn Cherubini has found the just, the 
expressive, the imaginative phrase. At the 
end of the Agnus Dei we sink into twenty 
bars of alternate F minor and C major, 
while the voices softly intone what Cardinal 
Newman called “‘ the lovely note C which 
keeps recurring as the Requiem approaches 
eternity.” A.P. 
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DE CURTIS. Autunno. 
politan. 

GIBILARO. Ave Maria. Sung in Latin. 
Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with orch- 
estra conducted by Enrico Sivieri. 
H.M.V. DB21597 (12 in., 8s. 11$d.). 

The kind of singing in the Neapolitan 
song can attract few who are not staunch 
devotees of anything and everything this 
great artist throws himself into. It is all 
rather lamentable. The services of an 
organ, harp, bells and what-have-you are 
enlisted in the Ave Maria, and the result 
is a little better vocally. The engineers 
always manage to achieve ideal micro- 
phone-placing for the voice in Gigli’s 
recordings ; on this occassion one can say 
little more than that. 


Sung in Nea- 


*DELIUS. Eine Messe des Lebens. 
Rosina Raisbeck (soprano), Monica 
Sinclair (contralto), Charles Craig 
(tenor), Bruce Boyce (baritone). 
London Philharmonic Choir (Fred- 
erick Jackson. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Sir Thomas Beecham). 
Sung in German. Columbia 33CX- 
1078-9 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Whether Nietzsche’s poetry has any value 
or not I neither know nor care (the English 
translation in the vocal score makes no sense 
at all) but I am only grateful that it provided 
Delius with the images of the will of man 
and eternity, night and day, dance and 
song, and-so forth, that caused him to 
compose this great and glorious work, which 
is all that matters. 

The Mass of Life has always been dear to 
Sir Thomas Beecham and I remember well 
the first time I heard him conduct it, at the 
close of the Delius Festival in 1929, and the 
tremendous impression it at once made on 
me. Now he gives a truly inspired per- 
formance which probably surpasses that 
one, and will, I am certain, remain one of 
the finest things in the repertoire of the 
gramophone record. The hazards are as 
great in this work (perhaps even greater) as 
in the choral finale of the Ninth Symphony, 
and even under Sir Thomas a choir unable 
to meet all the demands, or an unintelligent 
baritone soloist, could wreck it. I hope 
Bruce Boyce will not misunderstand me if 
I say that, fine artist though I knew him to 
be, I did not know he could rise to the 
heights he does in this performance. It 
is not only that he sings the difficult and 
trying part with complete ease and any lack 
of strain, but‘ that he sings it with such a 
depth of conviction and intensity of emotion. 
As for the London Philharmonic Choir, I 
feel that if Delius were alive he would write 
a letter to them and to Frederick Jackson 
similar to the ones he wrote to the Phil- 
harmonic Choir in 1929 and to its trainer, 
Kennedy Scott, in which he _ praised 
Kennedy Scott’s ‘‘ great achievement ”’ and 
their “‘ really magnificent singing.”” ‘I 
have never heard my works sung so subtly 
and with such fine nuance.” These tributes 
from one slow to praise are also deserved, it 
seems to me, by Mr. Jackson and his choir. 

What little the other soloists have to do 
is well done, though the contralto’s lovely 
address to Zarathustra needs richer tone 
than Monica Sinclair provides. Charles 
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Craig has a small voice of lyrical sweetness 
and Rosina Raisbeck sings the exquisite 
end of the third part, ‘“‘ they sighed and 
wept together ’’ with lovely quiet tone. All 
the soloists are used in the last great chorus, 
““O man, mark well what tolls the solemn 
midnight bell,’’ and here the soprano’s 
voice tells well above the chorus sopranos. 

The orchestral playing, needless to say, 
is of the finest quality throughout and the 
engineers are to be warmly congratulated 
on the superb recording of it they have 
achieved. It can have been no easy task to 
secure so good a balance and to contain the 
huge climaxes of vocal and orchestral tone 
in the magnificent opening hymn to the will 
of man and in the Finale. Most splendid of 
all is the section called ‘‘On the Mountains”’ 
(Side 2), in which the recording catches so 
much of the thrilling and exhilarating spirit 
of the music and also of the poetical picture 
painted by the orchestra (with the horns 
prominent) before the great cry with which 
the chorus enter. Another grand bit of 
recording comes after the second dance song 
(Side 3) (the one part of the work I do not 
like, for the same reason that I do not care 
for the Flower Maidens’ chorus in Parsifal) 
where Zarathustra grows sad as evening 
falls. The penetrating sadness of the 
orchestral postlude, perhaps the loveliest 
page in the work, comes out with perfect 
fidelity. Very fine, tco, is the orchestral 
prelude to the chorus following in which 
the oboe solo is beautifully played and 
recorded. 

No doubt the sleeves will give all the 
information required about the text and 
divisions of the work, and there is also a 
helpful analysis in Warlock’s biography of 
Delius. The huge debt that music-lovers of 
my generation owe to Sir Thomas Beecham 
is increased by this truly magnificent issue, 
one I shall, I know, play over again and 
again. Delius was wont to say, as he listened 
to broadcasts of his music from London, 
‘* Perfect, Thomas, perfect,’’ and, with all 
due respect, that is just what I want to say 
at the end of this review. 


S 
*DONIZETTI. 
Don Pasquale 
Melchiore Luise (bass) 
Doctor Malatesta 
Scipio Colombo (bar.) 


“Don Pasquale ” 


Ernesto Juan Oncina (ten.) 
Norina Lina Aymaro (sop.) 
A Notary 


Josef Schmiedinger (ten.) 
‘The Vienna Kammerchor (Reinhold 
Schmidt). Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera (Argeo Quadri). Nixa 
WLP6206-1/2 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 
This is a thoroughly enjoyable and well- 
recorded performance of Donizetti’s master- 
piece, even if it does not challenge Stabile’s 
unforgettable production at the Cambridge 
Theatre. Scipio Colombo has not that great 
artist’s inimitable style as Doctor Malatesta 
but he is an accomplished singer and has 
an excellent sense of comedy. (I do wish, 
by the way, that obvious asides in opera 
were sung as such and not without any 
alteration of tone: there are several 
instances in this recording, and in the 
Boheme issue, where the point is ignored.) 
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Melchiore Luise, having given us a ripe 
Doctor Dulcamara in L’Elisir d’amore, is an 
admirable Don Pasquale and gains our 
sympathy in that touching passage in the 
last act when the poor old man, slapped 
smartly on the face by Norina, is at the end 
of his tether (£ finito Don Pasquale). With 
what art Donizetti makes his simple melody 
tell at this point. Luise and Colombo make 
a great success of the celebrated “‘ patter ’’ 
duet in the last act and are a well-matched 
pair. I liked Juan Oncina’s fresh and 
youthful Ernesto and this singer certainly 
knows how to act with his voice. He does 
well in Cercheré lontana ‘terra, sung to a not 
very pleasing cornet obbligato (heard, it will 
be remembered, solo in the Introduction 
to this second act) but his tone, as some- 
times before, is not steady enough to do 
justice to the lovely Serenade with chorus 
(Com’ é gentil’) in the last act. In the 
Nocturne duet with Norina, which immedi- 
ately follows, he sings beautifully and 
negotiates the rising phrases at the end 
perfectly. This brings us to Norina, who 
also sings beautifully in that duet. Lina 
Aymaro has a creamy voice—those people 
who want a lot of “top” and keep the 
treble control at maximum may no doubt 
find it, as recorded, a bit edgy at times: 
personally, I keep the treble control low for 
sopranos—and is a neat and accomplished 
singer. A sense of comedy is not, however, 
among her gifts and one misses the sparkling 
fun of Alda Noni’s Norina, though it is only 
fair to say the stage picture of her remains 
vivid in one’s memory. Miss Aymaro reads 
her book, in the Cavatina of act 1, without 
putting any irony into her voice, so that one 
might wonder why she bursts out laughing 
as she ends: and in the duet with Malatesta 
her voice does not reflect the various atti- 
tudes she suggests taking up: haughty 
downcast, stupid, shy, which Noni acted 
vocally to perfection. In spite of this she is 
charming, and certainly brusque enough with 
old Pasquale once they are “‘ married,’’ while 
she is at no time shrill as, if I remember 
rightly, Adelaide Saraceni was almost 
throughout in the old H.M.V. set. The 
servants’ chorus is as enchanting as ever 
(one of the rare times in opera the chorus 
gets a sure-fire encore), but the Notary 
might have been more incisively charac- 
terised by the singer of the part. In the 
Allegro of the Overture I feared that Argeo 
Quadri was going to turn Donizetti into 
Offenbach, but at the rise of the curtain he 
added style to zest and all was well. The 
orchestra gives splendid support, the en- 
sembles are very effective and well balanced, 
and altogether this issue can be cordially 
recommended. A.R. 





THE RECORD YEAR 

Collins, the publishers of “The Record 
Year 2”? by Edward Sackville-West and 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor announce that this 
book will now definitely be published on 
November 23rd. 

They apologize to readers for any incon- 
venience caused by an advertisement in the 
Long-Playing Catalogue for September which 
announced an earlier date. 

Full details of this book are given in an 
advertisement on page ii of this issue. 
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GOUNOD. Le veau d’or est toujours 
debout, from “‘ Faust,’’ Act 2. Sung 
in French. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
(bass), Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Anatole Fistoulari), and Chorus of 
the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden (Douglas Robinson). Vous 
qui faiies ’endormie, from “‘Faust,”’ 
Act 4. Sung in French. Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni (bass), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Tomaso Benintende- 
Neglia). H.M.V. DA2o50 (10 in., 6s.). 

These two arias from “ Faust’’ formed 
part of the recital of Operatic Arias by 

Rossi-Lemeni on H:M.V. ALP1074. This 

record was reviewed by A.R. last month. 


*HANDEL. Messiah. Heddle Nash 
(tenor), Trevor Anthony (bass), 
Elsie Suddaby (soprano), Marjorie 
Thomas (contralto), Luton Choral 
Society and Special Choir, Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sir 
Thomas Beecham). H.M.V. ALP1077- 
80 (4 12 in., 145s. 1od.). 

It has long been known that Sir Thomas 
Beecham made a recording of Messiah, in 
the early post-war years, which became 
available in America but remained un- 
obtainable in this country where it was 
made. A brief mention of it appeared in the 
first “ Record Guide”’ three years ago, 
where the soloists and chorus were referred 
to as “not at all superior, on paper, to 
those of the Sargent set.”” But Sir Thomas 
himself steps in before we are allowed to 
hear a single note ; he composed one of his 
inimitable little speeches which is allowed 
to preface the Overture, and we begin to 
see what he is about. After a brief survey of 
conditions of performance of Handel’s 
oratorios in the past century, culminating 
in the “ gigantic roll and reverberation of 
swelling sound ’’ with which Crystal Palace 
audiences were faced—melancholy trials’’ 
he calls them—he proceeds to give a few 
statistics, from which it appears that four 
choirs were formed for deployment in the 
present recording; two of them professional, 
consisting of 42 and 65 singers respectively, 
and another numbering 250, mainly 
amateurs. He doesn’t say what the fourth 
consists of, but add all three together and 
you do get a fourth ! Not that this matters ; 
from the sound of things the conductor 
seems to have been adept at using any 
number and combination of voices, often 
within the same chorus, to meet his self- 
imposed dynamic requirements. It also 
sounds as if he reduced the number of desks 
of strings half-way through the Pastoral 
Symphony, but Sir Thomas is nothing if not 
resourceful. (Although the incident is not 
in the same category, I remember during a 
performance of Meistersinger at Covent 
Garden witnessing a double-bass player and 
bassoonist in the wings, the two of them 
required to boost the decrepit old organ 
situated up in the flies—the whole being kept 
together with Sir Thomas in the pit by a 
relay of handkerchief beats from a team of 
répétiteurs quaking for safety.) One has 
come to expect that sort of thing nowadays, 
and the end invariably justifies the means. 

On the nineteen twelve-inch records 


which comprise the Sargent set we hear the 
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kind of performance to which Albert Hall 
audiences have become accustomed during 
Sir Malcolm’s tenure of office with the 
Royal Choral Society, and I am not con- 
vinced that the shattering impact of the 
words ‘‘ Wonderful! Counsellor!’’ sung 
by a choir of 1,000 voices is to be deprecated. 
True, Sir Thomas achieves a refreshing 
lightness and agility with a reduced soprano 
line (are these the “ professionals’’ ?) in 
the passage preceding this cataclysmic out- 
burst (proportionately scaled down in his 
performance) ; and I must confess to 
finding myself captivated by his treatment 
of ‘‘ And he shall purify,’’ where Handel’s 
part-writing takes on a transparent clarity 
ravishing to the ear. ‘‘ His yoke is easy ”’ is 
another conspicuous success for the same 
reason. All the same, a reduction in 
numbers produces its own hazards, and 
Beecham often fails to secure a good attack 
—at the beginning of the ‘“‘ Amen” 
chorus, for example. And why the sudden 
burst of speed a few bars before the 
end of “ Hallelujah ’’ ? 

Of the soloists, Heddle Nash brings to 
his performance amongst other things the 
gift for extremely vivid word-portrayal that 
has made his Gerontius such a treasured 
musical experience in recent years. James 
Johnston, although demonstrably singing 
with a voice of silky smoothness when the 
Sargent set was made, cannot match the 
poignancy of ‘“‘ Thy rebuke hath broken 
his heart ’’ and the succeeding two arias, 
the last of which, with its recitative, is 
unfortunately to be found on the next side. 
The same thing happens with the recitative 
“ For behold, darkness,’’ which is separated 
by a turnover from its accompanying bass 
aria. But there is nothing as heinous as in 
the old set, where a break was made just 
before ‘ . and tho’ worms destroy this 
body ”’ in the soprano aria ‘‘ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.’’? Which brings me to 
what I consider to be the most soul- 
searching moment in the whole oratorio, 
and the greatest test of all. So many of our 
sopranos sing this passage as if they were 
asking ‘‘ Does this ’bus go to Roe- 
hampton ?’’ Miss Suddaby does not pass 
this test particularly well either, but then 
I find her performance generally dis- 
appointing throughout the whole work, 
most of all in the aria ‘‘ If God be for us ”’ 
(not included by Isobel Baillie, but issued 
separately nevertheless) ; her legato is un- 
even and its long phrases catch her out. 
The remaining two soloists are lighter in 
vocal colour than their opposite numbers in 
the Columbia set; both sing extremely 
sensitively and convey many of the finer 
points of interpretation, but alas! for 
sheer vocal impressiveness it is necessary 
to recall the performances of Muriel 
Brunskill and Norman Allin at the top of 
their form. Trevor Anthony pulls out a 
great variety of stops in his first recitative 
and aria (the conductor seems to hurry him 
slightly in the former), and he is allowed to 
include the aria ‘‘ Thou art gone up on 
high ’’ omitted by Sargent. Also included 
are the contralto and tenor duet “‘ O Death 
where is thy sting,’’ and the choruses “‘ But 
thanks be to God” and “Let all the 
angels of God worship ’’—this latter trans- 
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ferred from Part I to a place immediately 
before “‘ Worthy is the Lamb.” 

The conductor springs few surprises as 
regards choice of tempi, and earns our 
gratitude mainly for allowing us to test the 
validity of his experiments. But even so, it 
is doubtful whether this is a performance 
of the kind Handel might have approved. 
For this it is possible nowadays to attend 
isolated performances, in London and else- 
where, given by musicians of wide practical 
experience and scholarship, who exhibit 
the most fanatical devotion in their attempts 
to achieve a correct historical perspective. 
The record collector can at any rate be 
assured here of a performance no less 
valuable than the previous version, con- 
taining some moments that are a sheer joy 
and some which one would like to forget— 
all on eight sides instead of thirty-eight. It 
is not difficult these days to imagine that a 
better set than either of these is lurking 
somewhere round the corner, and I, for one, 
am content to wait until then—even at the 
expense of being dubbed “‘ decadent”’ in 
my predilection for massive choral effects 
and saturated orchestral sound. .C. 


*LEONCAVALLO. Pagliacci. 


Nedda Clara Petrella (sop.) 
Canio Mario del Monaco (ten.) 
Peppe Piero di Palma (ten.) 
Tonio Afro Poli (bar.) 
Silvio Aldo Protti (bar.) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
(Alberto Erede). 


* OPERATIC RECITAL. Recit. : La vita 
é inferno all’ infelice. Aria: O tu 
che in seno agli angeli, from “ La 
Forza del Destino’”’ (Verdi): Questa 
o quella: La donna é@ mobile from 
“Rigoletto’’ (Verdi): Cielo e 
mar from “La Gioconda” (Pon- 
cielli): Rachel, quand du Seigneur 
from “ La Juive”’ (Halévy). Mario 
del Monaco (tenor) Orchestra of 
the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
Rome. (Alberto Erede). Decca 
LXT2845-6 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

When Leoncavallo’s masterpiece Pagliacci 
was first performed in Milan in 1892, the 
great baritoneVictor Maurel was the Tonio, 
and in the following year it was given in 

London with De Lucia, Ancona and Melba 

in the cast. Perhaps the Italian ‘‘ verismo ”’ 

school of opera, of which this is one of the 
finest examples, is now a little out of fashion, 
or possibly there is a slight reaction from the 
extraordinary popularity which the work 
has enjoyed for over fifty years, but it seems 
certain that it will live as long as there are 
first-class exponents of the principal roles. 

. It is, of course, a sordid and rather brutal 
story of elemental passions, and Leoncavallo, 
who was his own librettist, based his plot 
upon a true incident. The musical score is 
by no means a model of refinement, but it 
abounds in colour, and is not without its 
moments of subtlety, while it is, without 
doubt, a masterpiece of stagecraft. 

Needless to say, a recording of Pagliacci 
stands or falls by its Canio, and Mario del 

Monaco has a role which fits him like a 

glove. He emphasises the drama, rather 

than the pathos of the character, and his 
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portrayal is by no means a subtle one, as 
we may imagine De Lucia’s might have 
been, but his magnificent robust tenor voice 
is equal to all the demands he makes upon 
it, and his performance is dramatic in the 
extreme. He sings the role, one might say, 
in the Otello tradition, and hearing this 
recording, one can realise that his fame in 
Italy, in the part of the tragic Moor, is not 
without some justification. 

Clara Petrella has a warm voice, and 
sings the part of Nedda with great dramatic 
conviction, although she is inclined to push 
her voice at the climaxes. She is at her best 
in the duet with Silvio and in the second 
act. Afro Poli is really excellent as Tonio, 
and his is, in many ways the most subtle 
performance, while Aldo Protti shows a 
fine, if slightly unsteady voice, as Silvio. 
He is given the prologue, normally sung by 
Tonio, but I can see no real objection to 
this departure. 

Lastly we come to the chorus and 
orchestra of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
Rome, and I can only describe their per- 
formance under the baton of Alberto Erede 
as superb. In fact I have never heard finer 
choral or orchestral recording than we are 
given on these discs. In addition great care 
has been taken to give a full sense of per- 
spective, and when the singers are intended 
to be “‘ off-stage’’ they really do sound 
like it. 

Probably more important than anything, 
there is a feeling of cohesion about the 
whole production, and the discs really do 
create in most vivid fashion, the atmosphere 
of an actual performance. 

The fill-up for the fourth side is not really 
a happy one. It consists of a number of 
well-known arias sung by Del Monaco, and 
unfortunately they merely serve to show up 
some shortcomings which are not apparent 
in Pagliacci. He seems incapable of using 
his fine voice at anything under forte, and 
in such arias as Questa o quella and La Donna 
é mobile, where elegance is essential, it is 
sadly lacking. 

To return to the main work, however, it 
can be said that this is not a subtle per- 
formance, but it is a superbly dramatic one, 
and I think this is the right approach for 
so typical a product of the “ verismo”’ 
school. The recording is magnificent, and 
the discs can be heartily recommended to 
all opera-lovers. 


LORTZING.. Baculus’ Aria: Fiinf- 
tausend Thaler from ‘‘ Der Wild- 
schutz,” Act 2. Erich Kunz (baritone) 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Otto 
Ackerman). Columbia LB143 (10 in., 
6s.). 

Der Wildschutz is an opera which still 
excites considerable popular interest in 
Germany, a comedy of intrigue in which an 
old villagé schoolmaster imagines he has 
shot a stag in the baronial preserves. The 
music of this aria exploits an amusingly 
absurd situation in Act 2, and is splendidly 
sung by an artist we have come to admire 
through his appearances and _ recordings 
with the Glyndebourne Opera. It is well 
recorded and amounts to an attractive and 
humorous operatic trifle which many will 
want to hear. L.C 
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*PUCCINI. La Bohéme. 


Rudolph Jan Peerce (ten.) 
Mimi Licia Albanese (sop.) 
Marcel Francesco Valentino (bar.) 


Musetta Anne McKnight (sop.) 
Colline Nicola Moscona (bass) 
Schaunard George Cehanovsky 

; (bar.) 
Benoit \ Salvatore Baccaloni 
Alcindoro f (bass) 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Arturo 
Toscanini). Chorus Master Peter 
Wilhousky and Boys’ Chorus Master 
Eduardo Petri. Sung in Italian. 
H.M.V. ALPi081-2 (two 12 in, 
72s. 11d.). 

La Traviata, which, it will be remembered, 
Toscanini conducted on SP discs, was drily 
recorded in a ‘“‘dead”’ studio and the 
principals, for a part of the time, sounded 
inhibited. On this occasion that is far from 
being the case: and the recording is of 
much better quality, even though the voices 
are less musical in sound than in the Decca 
set (LXT2622-3), which L.S. reviewed 
enthusiastically in the January 1952 
GramopHuone. I bought the set on his 
recommendation and thoroughly agree with 
all he said in praise of the singers and in 
dispraise of the fuzzy recording of the 
orchestra. 

In the present recording, after a moment 
of confusion at the start, the orchestral 
detail comes out with a clarity that reveals 
Puccini’s masterly scoring as never before 
and leaves one stunned with adiniration for 
Toscanini’s wonderful handling of it. The 
music is vibrant with life from start to 
finish and though the tempi may sometimes 
sound rather too quick—for example just 
after Mimi’s entrance—one is irresistibly 
carried away by the rhythmic vitality put 
into the music. Toscanini has his own 
ideas about allargando and rallentando, but 
if one turns to the score and really considers 
the context he will be found to be right 
almost every time. In his book on the 
Metropolitan Opera Mr. Kolodin writes: 
‘An odd contrast in Rudolphs was evident 
when Peerce performed the role in the 
Toscanini broadcast of February 3 (1945) 
with model fidelity to the printed page, 
only to resume all the tiresome theatrical 
liberties when he was next heard in a 
Metropolitan Bohéme on February 8.’’ But 
who was conducting then? Singers are 
human and there are plenty of moments 
when an unauthorised rallentando suggests 


itself for emotional reasons, as in the Decca” 


recording. As to fidelity to the notes, I 
have no doubt Mr. Peerce would have liked 
to join Licia Albanese in her top C at the 
end of the first act : but, with the eye of the 
maestro upon him, he sings the written E 
below ! 

The opera, let it be said at once, (it 
has each act complete on one side) has been 
intelligently produced. We hear the lovers 
recede into the distance at the end of the 
first and third acts, the clink of the glasses 
in the third act, the clash of swords in the 
last: but surely Mimi knocks on the door, 
in the first act, not timidly, as directed, but 
very peremptorily. 

Comparing casts, I thought Francesco 
Valentino preferable to Inghilleri as Marcel 
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because more youthful sounding. He gives, 
in fact, the best performance of all. Jan 
Peerce is good, but sings without the charm 
and nuances of Prandelli, and Anne 
McKnight, an excellent and anything but 
a shrill Musetta, is not an artist of the 
calibre of Hilde Gueden. Licia Albanese, 
a very sound artist, is both charming and 
touching as Mimi, and I found her death- 
scene almost as moving as Tebaldi’s. She 
lacks, of course, the sheer splendour of 
Tebaldi’s voice. 

The remaining members of the cast are 
all excellent, and Nicola Moscona does not 
overdo the ‘“‘coat’’ aria as I thought 
Raphael Arie was inclined to do. (A 
word of praise for the little boy in the second 
act who has to sing, ‘‘ Vo’ la tromba, il 
cavalin!’’ (‘‘ Want a gee-gee, want a drum’’). 
Bless his heart, I hope he got them, so 
poignant is his cry !) 

The one thing I miss in the recording is 
really soft tone, a matter in which 
Toscanini is not faithful to the score. When 
Rudolph sprinkles water on Mimi’s face 
the orchestral staccato sounds as if it was a 
jugful, and the following phrases are unduly 
heavy. But in Che gelida manina, which 
Peerce (and Toscanini), and in Mimi’s aria 
which Albanese (and Toscanini), sing very 
well, the massed string tone (real singing 
strings these) is glorious, even if a little steely 
as recorded: and the crescendos to the 
climaxes, particularly in the duet at the end 
of the act, are absolutely thrilling. 

The vocal co-operation of the maestro, here 
and elsewhere, is rather disturbing, but also 
touching. One cannot blame him for loving 
this adorable music so much and being 
carried away by it. The wonderful intensity 
of the playing shows very strikingly in the 
few bars before the Marcel-Rudolph duet 
near the start of the last act, and the 
close attention to detail in the meaningful 
trumpet entries in the last phrases of the 
third act quartet. Note also here the clarity 
of the rising harp passage as the voices fall, 
which was quite inaudible in the Decca 
recording. 

To sum up, then, there have been, no 
doubt, better vocal performances than this, 
but the great conductor has inspired the 
artists to give of their best and himself 
contributes a performance which thrilled 
and excited me so much that I had to go 
into the garden and cool down before 
writing this review. 


' #%SCHUBERT. Die Winterreise, Op. 89. 


Karl Schmitt-Walter (baritone), 
Hubert Giesen (piano). Decca 
LXT2799-2800 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

Karl Schmitt-Walter, I recall, made a 
number of lieder records for Telefunken and 
has had a distinguished career in that field 
as well as in opera. He came over recently 
with the Munich company for the Strauss 
season. 

He gives a sound and often imaginative 
performance of Die Winterreise, phrases in a 
most musicianly way, and sings, in general, 
with excellent and well-varied tone. It is 
only in Die Krahe, rising up to the climax 
near the end, that, for some reason or 
another, he loses control and makes an 
explosive sound. I feel sure he would, in 
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ordinary circumstances, have no difficulty 
in grading the crescendo satisfactorily at 
this point. He is at his very best in Der 
Wegeweiser, in which he sings movingly of 
the road from which there is no return, in 
Die Nebensonnen which is surg with finely 
spun tone, and in Der Leiermann, in which, 
till the last two lines, he remains a quiet 
spectator. 

The singer’s phrasing is particularly well 
shown in Erstarruxg, but in this respect he 
is admirable throughout. I missed the 
magic of the transition from minor to major 
in Gute Nacht, but the accompanist’s insensi- 
tive response to it did nothing to help, nor 
did I care for his abrupt staccato chords in 
Gefrorne Tranen and Auf dem Flusse. He is, 
in fact, reliable but unimaginative. 

Decca publish a pamphlet giving both 
the German words and an English prose 
translation for the use of those who do not 
have the vocal score of this wonderful 
cycle. 

The recording shows good tone and a 
reasonably good balance and, in spite of 
the criticism of Hubert Giesen made above, 
this issue (the first of the work since the 
memorable volume of records made by 
Gerhard Hiisch) is most welcome. It will, 
no doubt, now be followed by others. 


*xRAVEL. L’Heure Espagnole. 


Concepcién c. Denise Duval (sop.) 
Suzanne Danco (sop.) 
Gonzalve c. Jean Giraudeau (ten.) 


d. Paul Derenne (ten.) 
c. René Herent (ten.) 
d. Michel Hamel (ten.) 
c. Jean Vieuille (bar.) 
d. Heinz Rehfuss (bar.) 
Don Inigo Gomez 
c. Charles Clavensy (bass) 
d. André Vessiéres (bass) 
c. Orchestre du Théatre National 
de P’Opéra-Comique (André Cluy- 
tens). Columbia 33CX1076 (12 in., 
36s. 53d.). Recorded at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées. 
d. L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande (Ernest Ansermet). Decca 
LXT2828 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


To any musician as taken with L’ Heure 
Espagnole as 1 am (and like many others, I 
am a whole-hearted devotee), the appear- 
ance of these two complete recordings, 
coming as they do so immediately after the 
Vox issue, will occasion complex emotions. 
Bewilderment, that such a _ remarkable 
coincidence should have occured; rejoicing, 
that after so long a neglect this most subtle 
of operas should at last seem to be appreci- 
ated ; satisfaction, that all these perform- 
ances are of very high standard; and 
consternation, at having to pick (or 
recommend) one of them. I have spent a 
most enjoyable afternoon, savouring the 
numerous sly details of text, musical setting 
and orchestration in three different record- 
ings, and crowing with glee over some 
felicity in one or other ; but when it comes 
to making a choice I begin to realise how 
Paris must have felt. (Following D.S.-T.’s 
lead in finding “‘ ravishing’’ as the mot 
juste to describe Daphnis et Chloé, I suggest 


Torquemada 


Ramiro 
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the adjective for this opera should be 
“« seductive ”’.) 

Reviewing the Vox recording in the 
August issue, I praised its great clarity, the 
immaculate enunciation of all the par- 
ticipants, and the generally good casting: 
Janine Lindo’s light and volatile Concepcién 
and André Dran’s dreamily ecstatic Gon- 
zalve are outstanding, though the clock- 
maker Torquemada himself sounds too 
young and vigorous. There is a close, 
“studio’”’ balance without any suggestion 
of the opera house; the orchestra plays 
with gusto, if not always with sufficient 
delicacy; and the final ensemble is 
brilliantly done. The new Columbia issue 
was made in a theatre, and presents us with 
quite another acoustic, though the recording 
(save in one or two climaxes, where there is 
slight distortion) is equally excellent. The 
introductory setting of the scene would have 
been improved by more convincing clock- 
ticking—this sounds like an insufficiently 
unsynchronised team of little men with toy 
hammers—and a less faint entry by the 
“mechanical trumpet’’; but in general 
the effect is good. Ramiro, though obviously 
beefy, sounds on the mature side for a 
young man who is ill at ease with women, 
and alone of the cast his words are not all 
crystal clear. René Herent as the old 
clockmaker is a joy: his quavering courtesy 
is admirably delineated, and I had to 
laugh aloud at his fatuous complacency in 
explaining to his customer the pet name his 
wife gives him. Denise Duval’s rather shrill 
tone—heavier than Janine Lindo’s, but 
just as trenchant—conveys to perfection 
Concepcién’s contempt for her aging 
husband and her exasperation with the 
mooning poet who will not rise to the 
occasion ; and her famous line ‘‘ Sans 
horloge’’ is delivered with a simplicity 
which contains a wealth of invitation. Only 
once does Mile. Duval blot her copy-book, 


and that is when, 27 bars before the end, 


she trills on F sharp instead of F natural—a 
quite inexplicable mistake in the context. 
Her poet lover in this recording would never 
be lost in day-dreams: this singer is too 
loud and full-blooded—rather like the 
orchestra, which, although it plays well, is 
at times (e.g. in the first scene between 
Concepcién and Inigo) somewhat obtrusive. 
The role of Inigo is well sung. The 
“‘ approaching perspective ’’’ of Gonzalve’s 
entry is managed convincingly, though the 
microphone placing for Inigo in the clock 
while the other characters are in the shop 
(‘“C’est un guet-apens’’—‘‘C’est un réve’’) 
is not quite right. In the final envoi, the last 
vocal cadenza should be staccato for every- 
body, and there is a curious deterioration 
of the orchestral quality in the closing bars. 
All in all, however, a very good perform- 
ance. 

Tie Decca version also has something of 
the theatre atmosphere. But the orchestra 
is more subdued than in the Columbia set, 
and it plays superbly: Ansermet is adept 
at presenting the wit of the instrumentation 
—the jota at Gonzalve’s farewell to the 
clock which has sheltered him, the jangling 
of the works as Ramiro hoists the clock on 
to his shoulder, or (glorious moment !) the 
trombones’ illustration of how the bull 
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charged Ramiro’s uncle. Once again, here 
is a cast whose every word is clearly 
intelligible—though one must not forget to 
give most of the credit to Ravel for the 
exemplary way he set Franc-Nohain’s text. 
The muleteer here is a virile but sensitive 
singer, the poet a trifle unimaginative and 
apt to sing his part too seriously throughout; 
the banker and the clockmaker are both 
quite good. My one misgiving is about the 
casting of Suzanne Danco as Concepcién: 
fine singer and artist as she is, I feel she is 
too much the lady for this part. Her entry 
(despite the cackling of the brass, which 
gives the clue to her character) does not 
reveal the contempt she should feel for her 
puny little husband; nor—though she 
sings the rest of her aria ‘‘ Oh, la pitoyable 
aventure ’’ well—can I detect the frustra- 
tion and disgust in her voice as she sighs 
that she must remain “ fidéle et pure.” 
Elsewhere she is far more effective, as in 
her effusive welcome to Gonzalve and, 
particularly, her quietly admiring ‘‘ De sa 
vigueur chacun est témoin’”’ at the end. 
The start of the envot is not perfectly 
balanced, though it improves as it goes on ; 
and just occasionally I had to strain to 
hear an orchestral detail, such as the 
pizzicato basses in the page following 
Torquemada’s exit. 

But to mention all these tiny points is to 
be definitely hypercritical. Each of these 
three recordings, taken by itself, could be 
safely recommended, and it is a matter of 
taste which you prefer. If I had to cast a 
vote I would personally, I think, eventually 
give it to the Vox set ; but my ideal would 
be to keep all three by me. The difficulty 
would then be that I would want to play 
them all over again and again ; and when 
my other reviewing would get done I just 
don’t know. ; ae. 


SCHUBERT. Der Atlas: Ihr Bild, 
from ‘‘ Schwanengesang,’’ Nos. 8 and 
g. Sung in German. Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), Gerald 
Moore (piano). H.M.V. DA2o49 
(10 in., 6s.). 

These two Schubert songs were reviewed 
by A.R. last month together with the 
other four Heine Songs which were 
coupled with Beethoven’s An die Ferne Geliebte 
on H.M.V. ALP 1066. 


SCHUBERT. Die Allmacht, Op. 79, 
No. 2. Du bist die Ruh’, Op. 59, 
No. 3. Kirsten Flagstad (soprano), 
Gerald Moore (piano). Sung in 
German. H.M.V. DB21596 (12 in., 
8s. 114d.). 

Flagstad’s noble tones were made, one 
would have thought, for the broad phrases 
of Die Allmacht, and indeed she is thrilling 
in some of them, but there is, for her, a 
slight unsteadiness of tone in the middle of 
the voice, the song does not seem to come 
together as a whole and the recording is 
uncomfortable. I have always felt this song 
would sound infinitely better with orchestral 
accompaniment, and not all of Gerald 
Moore’s art can save the piano tremolos 
from becoming oppressive. Madame 
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SUPRADPHON 3: --» 


R E A D T H E $ E L KROMMER-KRAMAR a ; 
CONCERTO FOR OBOE AND ORCHESTRA. 
CRITICS’ 


Frantisek Hantak (oboe) Brno Radio 


C 0 M M E N T S Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Antonin 
ne Supraphon LPM59 


. the recording has “ye the superb solo 
on recent releases / 


peed very effectively. . 

‘* . .. he (the composer) wen surely never have 
expected to hear the work played as beautifully 
as this.” 

oT M.M.—The Gramophone—Oct. 1953. 














JANACEK 


SLAvonic Mass. Frantisek Michalek (organ). 
Moravian Mixed Chorus and Brno Radio 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Bretislav 
Bakala. SONATA IN E FLAT MINOR. Josef 
Palenicek (piano). Supraphon LPM39-40 


. the recording is certainly good enough to 
arouse one to the greatest enthusiasm for this 
remarkable work. The organ comes out very 
well and the performance, as far as I can judge, 
is extremely good.” 

A.R.—The Gramophone—Oct. 1953 

















DVORAK 


SLAVONIC DANCES, Op. 46 and Op. 72; 
CARNEVAL-OVERTURE, Op. 92. Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Vaclav 
Talich. Wattz No. 1, Op. 54. Prague 
Soloists Orchestra, conducted by Vaclav Talich. 

Supraphon LPM15-17 


‘* [ doubt whether there is another orchestra or 
conductor in the world who could equal these 
performances. . . .” 

— Critique—Aug. 1953 














SUK 


SERENADE FOR STRINGS IN E FLAT, Op. 6. 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Vaclav Talich. Supraphon LPV5 


‘‘ The present performance is — splendid, 
full of warmth and sunshine. . . .’ 


‘* The recording is excellent. . . .” 
Critique—Aug. 1953 


FIDELITY RECORDINGS 











GLAZUNOV 


SympHony No. 5 IN B FLAT MAJOR. Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Konstantin Ivanov. Supraphon LPM18 
** Performance dynamic. . . .” 

Antony Roper—Record News—Sept. 1953 


For free Catalogues incorporating all the Supraphon 
releases, and name of your nearest stockist, write to 


JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO, 


9 ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Temple Bar 1081/2 








LTD. 
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LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


We express our sincere thanks to the many 
thousands of English record collectors who 
have written us such gratifying letters during 
the past three years and who have urged 
us to make our recordings available to them. 





We are proud that we are able to see this 


accomplished by releasing our Catalogue in 
co-operation with THE PYE GROUP OF 
COMPANIES and issued under the 


+ tlixa + 


LONG PLAYING LABEL 


The first releases of 


WESTMINSTER RECORDINGS 


will be followed at regular intervals by many more, and 
it is our hope that the quality of our records will increase 
your listening pleasure. 


WESTMINSTER RECORDING CO. INC., 275 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Flagstad scales down her voice skilfully for 
Du bist die Ruh’ but does not fully reach, I 
thought, the deep interior peace of the song. 
Elsewhere in this issue we shall find her 
reigning gloriously in her proper sphere. 
A.R 


SCHUBERT. Die Forelle, Op. 32. 
Standchen, No. 4 of ‘‘ Schwanenge- 
sang.” Jussi Bjérling (tenor), 
Frederick Schauwecker (piano). 
H.M.V. DB21593 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

This is a quite charming record in which 
the bright, clean voice of this singer is heard 
to good advantage. I am not sure that the 
piano accompaniment in Die Forelle need 
be quite so rhythmically mannered, or that 

Bjérling has given maximum point to what 

Alec Robertson once described as the 

miniature tragedy of the trout; but both 

sides of this fleeting record can be relied 
upon to please. i OF 


*xWAGNER. Heil dir, Sonne! from 
“Siegfried,’’ Act 3, Scene 3. Kirsten 
Flagstad (soprano), Set Svanholm 
(tenor) Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Georges Sebastian). Sung in German. 
H.M.V. BLP 1035 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

There are compensations in only hearing 
and not seeing an opera, and one of them is 
to be spared the sight of Briinnhilde’s 
awakening in which the possible operatic 
gestures are exhausted long before the slow 
orchestral introduction to her first entry has 
run its course. No doubt, at Bayreuth now, 
skilful lighting covers up the soprano’s 
embarrassment, but imagination can picture 
the scene even better. 

Madame Flagstad is in fine voice (her 

“ Ewig war ich”’ is most beautiful) and her 

splendid firm tone enables one to enjoy the 


final pages of the duet without reservation. © 


Svanholm is his usual reliable self, dry in 
tone but always on the note. There is a 
lack of incandescence and attack in the 
orchestral playing that, in view of what 
Furtwangler and this orchestra gave us in 
Tristan, can only be attributed to the con- 
ductor. This is especially noticeable in the 
section of the scene where Briinnhilde points 
to the shield and sword that had guarded 
her, the orchestral entries here having little 
bite ; and though the balance with the 
voices is quite good the internal balance in 
the orchestra is not so satisfactory and 
some of the woodwind entries sound 
curiously distant. 

On the second side of the disc the sun 
penetrates the orchestra more and there is 
greater virility and warmth of tone in the 
playing. 

One would be grateful, however, for a 
recording far less good than this to add to 
our collection of the great singer’s discs ; 
but I hope there are still more records done 
with Furtwangler to come, and that they 
will not be so studio-bound. A.R. 





Municipal Gramophone Libraries 

Mainly of interest to those resident in the 
Borough of Wandsworth is the excellent 
catalogue of recorded music on loan from 
the Balham Public Library. The catalogue, 
priced at 2s., is available to those interested 
and lists some 5,000 discs of classical and 
light classical music. 
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*xTHE GREAT CARUSO. Marechiare 
(Tosti). Sung in Neapolitan. °’A Vuc- 
chella (Tosti). Sung in Neapolitan. 
Cielo e mar from ‘“ La Gioconda,” 
Act 2 (Ponchielli). Sung in Italian. La 
donna @ mobile from “ Rigoletto,”’ 
Act 3 (Verdi). Sung in Italian. Core 
*ngrato (Cardillo). Sung in Italian. 
Che gelida manina from “La 
Bohéme,” Act 1 (Puccini). Sung in 
Italian. (Last two items not included 

‘in the film.) Mattinata (Leoncavallo). 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra conducted 
by Ray Sinatra. Vesti la giubba 
from ‘I Pagliacci,’ Act 1 (Leon- 
cavallo). Sung in Italian. Ave Maria 
(Gounod). Sung in Latin. The 
loveliest night of the year 
(Aaronson). Sung in English. Questa 
o quella from “ Rigoletto,’ Act 1 
(Verdi). Sung in Italian. E lucevan 
Ie stelle from ‘ Tosca,’’ Act 3 
(Puccini). Sung in Italian. Mario 
Lanza (teror) with orchestra con- 
ducted by Constantine Callinicos. 
H.M.V. ALP1071 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

One would imagine that even the most 
ardent film fan would be sated by the time 

he or she had listened to this recording. A 

good forty minutes of Lanza is offered for 

the delectation of his admirers. As J have 
previously written, I feel only regret when 
listening to such a waste of what sometimes 
sounds like very good raw material. 

Many of the excerpts have already 
appeared on 78s, but if my memory serves 
me aright, the quality of reproduction on 
this disc is an improvement on the standard 
releases. 


*A GARLAND FOR THE QUEEN. 
Aubade (Reed-Bliss). Margaret 
Field-Hyde (soprano), Elsie Suddaby 
(soprano). What is it like to be 
young and fair ? (Clifford and Arnold 
Bax), with the Golden Age Singers. 
Dance, Clarion Air (Fry-Tippett), 
with the Golden Age Singers. Silence 
and Music (Wood-Vaughan- Williams). 
Spring at this hour (Dehn-Lennox 
Berkley). The Hills (Kirkup-Ireland), 
with the Golden Age Singers. 
Inheritance (de la Mare-Howells). 
White flowering days (Blunden- 
Finzi), with the Golden Age Singers. 
Canzonet (MacNeice-Rawsthorne). 
Margaret Field-Hyde (soprano). 
Salutation (Hassall-Rubbra). The 
Cambridge University Madrigal 
Society (Boris Ord). Columbia 
33C-X 1063 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

A Garland for the Queen was commissioned 
from the ten poets and musicians mentioned 
above and sung as a tribute to her, on the 
eve of the Coronation, in the Royal Festival 
Hall. This happy idea was suggested, of 
course, by The Triumphs of Orianna, com- 
posed for the first Elizabeth, and the work 
is here recorded under the auspices of the 
British Council. 

The Golden Age Singers act as a solo 
group in contrast with the chorus in some 
of the part songs, and the two sopranos 
named have also, as will be seen, independ- 
ent solo parts in the Bliss and Rawsthorne 
pieces. , 


V 
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I have not, unfortunately, received the 
sleeve of the disc which, I hope, will contain 
the words, and so have nothing but the 
titles of the poems and some occasionally 
audible words to go on. If, under those 
circumstances, the record is enjoyable— 
and it certainly is—enjoyment would be 
doubled with the poems before one. 

The music of the older composers (Bax, 
Ireland, Vaughan- Williams) is the simplest 
and most vocal: and the late Sir Arnold Bax’s 
part song, with his brother’s words, What 
is it like to be young and fair ? is the most 
melodious piece of the garland, reminding 
one of how beautiful his choral writing 
was. Bliss’s Aubade is a charming prelude to 
the garland and Rubbra’s Salutation a 
moving conclusion, Tippett’s Dance, clarion 
air makes effective use of a Purcellian echo 
and has a striking passage describing the 
music of the ocean. The harmonies of 
Berkeley’s and Howells’s songs are complex 
and not always effective (though the words 
might explain the complexity) but are dis- 
tinguished music. Finzi’s White flowering 
days is fresh and charming and Rawsthorne’s 
Canzonet is, I think, the most original piece 
of all. 

The Garland is very well sung by all 
concerned—a great improvement on the 
madrigals recorded some years ago by the 
Cambridge group—and the recording does 


the performance justice. AR. 
*SONGS OF MENDELSSOHN. Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges, Op. 34, 


No. 2. Der Mond, Op. 86, No. 5. 
Schilflied, Op. 71, No. 4. Neue 
Liebe, Op. 19, No. 4. Venetian- 
isches Gondellied, Op. 57, No. 5. 
Frihlingslied, Op. 47, No. 3. 

*xSONGS OF TCHAIKOVSKY. Warum, 
Op. 28, No. 3. Warum sind denn 
die Rosen so blass, Op. 6, No. 5. 
Inmitten des Balles, Op. 38, No. 3. 
Wiegenlied, Op. 16, No. 1. Ob 
heller Tag, Op. 47, No. 6. Max 
Lichtegg (tenor), Hans Willi 
Haeusslein (piano). Decca LM4556 
(10 in., 24s. 6}d.). 

Vocal timbre is so much a matter of 
individual taste that it is impossible to 
generalise, but personally I like the quality 
of Max Lichtegg’s voice very much. I have 
not previously heard him in such serious 
music, and must say that on the evidence of 
the record under review I prefer his operetta 
offerings. It is not sufficient to sing any 
German lieder, even the less profound songs 
of Mendelssohn, with a pleasant tone and 
really excellent diction. These things 
Lichtegg undoubtedly gives us, but he 
seems to lack the ability to convey emotion 
with his voice, and in fact his singing, while 
always pleasant, is lacking in sensitivity. 

Of the Mendelssohn songs I like best the 
Venetianisches Gondellied, which is sung with 
grace and generally elegant phrasing. The 
very familiar Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges is sadly 
lacking in the caressing legato it needs, and 
the final sel’ gen Traum sounds quite per- 
functory. 

In the Tchaikovsky songs the same 
criticisms generally apply, and no doubt 
with greater experience he will be able to 
express the stark despair of Warum sind denn 
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die Rosen so blass. At the moment he sounds 
completely unperturbed when singing the 
song. 

He has the technical equipment to 
succeed as a lieder singer, and a careful 
study of the records of Gerhardt, Schumann 
or Erb would teach him a great deal, 
provided he has the humility which is a 
characteristic of all truly great artists. 

Hans Willi Haeusslin does as well as he 
is permitted at the piano, and the recording 
is very good. 


*xOPERATIC AND SONG RECITAL. 
Scena : Misera, dove son! Aria : 
Ah non son’ io che parlo (Mozart). 
Sung in Italian. Poveri fiori from 
“* Adriana Lecouvreur,’’ Act 4 (Cilea). 
Sung in Italian. Je suis encore tout 
étourdie from ‘‘ Manon,” Act 1 
(Massenet). Sung in French. Ave 
Maria (Bruch). Sung in German. 
Cavatina : Und ob die Wolke sie 
verhiille from ‘Der Freischiitz,’’ 
Act 3 (Weber). Sung in German. 
L’amour est une vertu rare from 
““ Thais,’’ Act 2 (Massenet). Sung in 
French. Adieu, notre petite table 
from ‘‘ Manon,’’ Act 2 (Massenet). 
Sung in French. Ebben ? Ne andro 
lontana from ‘‘ La Wally,’ Act 1 
(Catalani). Sung in Italian. Joan 
Hammond (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Walter Siisskind). H.M.V. 
ALP1076 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is a great pleasure to note that Miss 
Hammond’s one time apparent lack of 
ability to sing pianissimo now seems to be a 
thing of the past. I have never heard her 
sing with such delicacy and steadiness as 
she displays in the cavatina from ‘ Der 
Freischiitz ’’ and her performance in this 
gave me great pleasure. I also liked very 
much her Poveri fiori and Ebben? Ne andro 
lontana, all of which show her to advantage. 

She is by no means so much at home in 
the French operatic excerpts, and although 
she sings carefully and with intelligence, 
she is badly miscast as Manon, who is 
essentially a ‘‘ gold digger.’”” Speaking 
from memory I believe she was supposed 
to be sixteen at the time of her meeting 
with Des Grieux, and in neither Je suis 
encore tout étourdie nor the exquisite Adieu 
notre petite table can Miss Hammond disguise 
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her maturity of style or voice. As the more 
experienced Thais she is better suited, but 
undoubtedly her forte lies in other directions 
than the French school. 

I was not greatly taken with her Mozart 
singing—he is like a searchlight upon a 
singer’s technique—but the Max Bruch 
Ave Maria is well sung, and is a pleasant 
and melodious version, if not rivalling 
some of the more familiar settings. 

The recording is quite good, without 
being outstanding. There is little if any 
distortion, but at the same time it would 
not appeal to the “ Hi-Fi’’ enthusiast. 


*NEAPOLITAN SONGS. Torna a 
Surriento (de Curtis). Senza 
Nisciuno (de Curtis). Members of 
La Scala Orchestra, Milan 


(Dino Oliveri). Carmela (de Curtis). © 


°A Canzone ’e Napule (de Curtis). 
Members of La Scala Orchestra, 
Milan (Carlo Sabajno). Santa Lucia 
(Cottrau). Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Walter Goehr. Sung 
in Italian. Lucia, Iuci (de Curtis). 
Members of La Scala Orchestra, 
Milan (Carlo Sabajno). O sole Mio 
(di Capua). Members of La Scala 
Orchestra, Milan (Dino Oliveri). 
Addio a Napoli (Cottrau), with 
orchestra. Beniamino Gigli (tenor). 
(H.M.V. BLP1054 (10 in., 27s. 34d.)° 

It is quite amazing how Gigli has 
preserved many of the finer qualities of his 
singing over the years. The Neapolitan 
songs are sung with great verve, and a 
timbre which is still beautiful. They do 
not, of course, show off his technique, as 
some of his operatic records do, and his 
wonderfully controlled mezza-voce is not in 
great evidence, but there is plenty for the 
lover of popular Italian songs to enjoy. 

I have no means of ascertaining whether 
these are new recordings, or whether they 
are transfers from earlier 78s. Some of 
them appear to be of recent origin, such as 
the Santa Lucia, while others show a greater 
warmth of voice, and may well have been 
recorded some time ago. Still, the 
important thing is that they are all repre- 
sentative of Gigli singing con amore, and 
that, for many people is sufficient 
recommendation. J.f. 





DECCA MEDIUM-PLAY 


For desirability, one record stands out 
above all the rest: the extract from Decca’s 
complete Aida on LW5045, almost an 
imperative purchase, I think, for anyone 
who cannot run to the complete set. Boldly 
labelled as the Nile Scene, it does not in fact 
contain O patria mia, but runs from Ciel / 
mio padre ! to the end of the scene: that is 
to say it has the Aida/Amonasro and Aida/ 
Radames duets, and the little skirmish at 
the end which offers Stignani (acknowledged 
on the label) singing the one word, Traditor, 
and Dario Caselli (unacknowledged) singing 
four words. The scene is one of the most 
beautiful, and most rewarding of study, in 
all Verdi: consider, for instance, -that 


magical accompaniment to Ld, tra foreste 
vergini—three flutes with clarinet as bass. 
Owners of the record should invest a further 
shilling in Decca’s libretto. The main 
soloists, of course, are Tebaldi, Del Monaco 
and Protti. From the complete Bohéme and 
Butterfly, Mi. chiamano Mimi, Donde lieta usci, 
Un bel di and Tu, tu piccolo iddio have been 
extracted to form a Tebaldi recital on 
LW5044. Un bel di sounds the most 
affecting, the most memorably sung; in 
the Death of Butterfly Tebaldi pushes rather 
hard. The Bohéme arias afford the most 
exquisite portamenti, but in Donde lieta the 
strings are rather buzzy, and Mi chiamano 
Mimi is troubled by a hum loud enough to 
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disturb the harmony. Incidentally, MP will 
surely now solve the problem of the Butterfly 
love-duet. It takes three sides in full, and 
therefore is nearly always cut. Coupled 
with Sono andati, it would make a generous 
and pleasing MP.) The Decca cutting is 
none too wise ; the Death of Butterfly and 
Mi chiamano Mimi are prolonged to include, 
respectively, Campora’s very faint cry of 
“‘ Butterfly-ee,’’ and three conversational 
lines which do not belong to the aria proper. 
Each addition comes as an anticlimax. The 
only other vocal record is of extracts from 
The Geisha, archly sung in German (!), and 
coupled with an orchestral selection from 
White Horse Inn (LW5049—not an LP 
derivative). 


There is one piano record, Kempff’s 
account of the two Op. 79 Rhapsodies 
(LW5043), extracted from his LP Brahms 
recital—eccentric performances which stem 
Brahms’ impetuous urge, and are gustily 
recorded with occasional split notes. 
LW5041 offers good value in Van Beinum 
and the Concertgebouw’s sound if not very 
exciting readings of the Academic Festival 
and Tragic Overtures ; the surfaces improve 
on the LP edition, and each of these over- 
tures is normally a 3-sider. LW5047 contains 
even more music: Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro and E minor Serenade played by 
the New Symphony Orchestra under 
Anthony Collins—the equivalent of four 
SPs, and so really an LP for MP price. The 
recording is full-toned and in clear per- 
spective. But my first choice among the 
orchestral LPs would be LW5048, four of 
Dvorak’s’ Slavonic Dances (Nos. 1, 2, 3 & 
16), brilliantly. played by the Hamburg. 
Radio Orchestra under Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
The recording is wonderfully vivid ; the 
only fault is a pre-echo of the very first note 
—incidentally the only pre-echo encountered 
throughout this batch. Perhaps that old 
LP weakness is now conquered. 


LW5030 couples Saint-Saéns’s Reuet 
d’Omphale and Danse Macabre, played by 
the Suisse Romande Orchestra under 
Ansermet with a precision and a full, fat 
tone that are bound to please. On LW5046 
Van Beinum and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra present the Rosamunde and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Overtures. The 
former is good, the latter delightful. The 
other records are all ‘‘ break-downs’”’ of 
LP Overture Collections. LXT2625 
(O>éra-Comique Orchestra/Wolft) results 
in Saint-Saéns’s delightful Princess Faune 
and Massenet’s histrionic Phédre Overtures 
(LW5028, mentioned by M.M. last month), 
and Lalo’s Roi d’ Ys and Berlioz’s Benvenuto 
Cellini Overtures on LW5042 (the Berlioz 
side cannot rival Kletzki’s Columbia per- 
formance on 33CX1003). The Werther 
Overture seems to have got lost on the way. 
Van Beinum and the Concertgebouw, in 
the Semiramide and William Tell Overtures 
(LW5039) are not to be compared with 
Beecham and the L.P.O; stick to the | 
Columbia SPs. LW5032, which couples 
Weber’s Preciosa and Peter Schmoll Overtures 
played by the Vienna Philharmonic under 
Bohm, is a good, but not quite a first-rate 
disc. I prefer the Turin/Rossi performance 
of Preciosa on K2184. A.P. 
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NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


Occasionally the combination of sentiment 
with sheer musical interest makes a performance 
gripping almost to the point of being overwhelm- 
ing. So it was with me when I first heard a brace 
of long-players containing a concert by the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir under Sir Hugh 
Roberton (H.M.V. DLPro1g-20). I felt as if 
I were a privileged visitor to a final rehearsal— 
where one often gets an atmosphere that is more 
affecting and a performance that is better than 
at the concert itself. 

I imagine that the recorded tapes have been 
transferred to these discs more or less entire and 
without editing. The loved and familiar voice 
of the grand old man (who at the time of the 
recording session must have been over 75) is 
heard for a moment before each item starts. A 
few simple but pregnant words which I feel 
were not really intended for any audience but 
his own singers ; and chosen, oh, so aptly, to 
put them in the right mood for the piece to 
follow. I am not going to attempt a detailed 
analysis. Pages could be written but at present 
I am too moved to attempt it. Sufficient that 
here is British choral singing at its very best ; 
and splendidly recorded. I implore everyone 
to hear at least one of these very beautiful 
records. DLP1o1g9 contains Belmont (By Cool 
Siloam’s shady rill), Peat-fire smooring prayer, Ae 
fond kiss, Bonnie Dundee, Orlington (a lovely 
Psalm tune), An Eriskay love-lilt, Ca’ the Yowes 
and The dashing white Sergeant. DLP1020 con- 
tains Crimond (the Scottish Psalm tune by David 
Grant), Hark, hark the echo falling, The Blue Bird, 
Ellan Vannin (Dear Isle of Man), All in the April 
evening, White waves on the Water, Jesu, joy of 
man’s desiring, The cloud capp’d towers and Ti 
faery song from Rutland Boughton’s The 
Immortal Hour. Many of the arrangements and 
some of the compositions are Sir Hugh’s own 
of course. 

Continuing with long-players many people 
will find Ballads and Folk Songs—Album No. 2, 
sung by Burl Ives of the Falstaffian figure and 
seductive voice, very attractive (Brunswick 
LA8552). I should have liked this record even 
better if the accompaniment had, as the label 
suggests, been confined to the singer’s guitar. 
As it is there is an interloping saxophone at 
times. 

The titles are Rodger Young, Foggy, foggy dew, 
Big Rock Candy Mountain, Blue tail fly, I’m goin’ 
down the road, It makes no difference now, I’m 
thinking to-night of my blue eyes, Old Uncle Ned 
and On the Grand Canyon Line. 

Savoyards who do not want or cannot afford 
the complete operas will be glad to have 
Highlights from ‘* The Mikado”? and Highlights 
from “* Patience’? which are coupled one on 
each side of Decca LK 4068. The cast is that of 
the D’Oyly Carte Company under Isidore 
Godfrey. There are eight excerpts from each 
opera and they are banded so as to enable any 
to be played at will. These are taken from the 
tapes of the complete recordings, but I am glad 
to be able to say that in only one case can ‘this 
be easily detected by ear. The exception is the 
opening chorus of Mikado, in which the final 
chord has to be cut off before it has quite 
finished “ ringing.” 

Another ‘light opera selection in long-playing 
form is from Romberg’s The Student Prince 
(Capitol LC35613). This is a slick, well- 
disciplined performance with Gordon Macrae, 
Dorothy Warenskjold and Harry Stanton 
as soloists and George Greeley as conductor. 
The recording is very — and bright, but 
has plenty of “ body ” 

My last long-player oa me immensely. 
It is labelled Legend of the Sun Virgin and is by 


Yma Sumac with an orchestra conducted by 
Moises Vivanco, who wrote much of the 
music (Capitol LC4609). ‘The individual titles 
are Karibe Taki, Witallia (Fire in the Andes), 
Lament, Zana, Kuyaway (Inca love song), Suray 
Surita, No es vida and Mamallay. What some of 
these are about I have very little idea, but I find 
most of them enjoyable and some of them 
positively exciting. A very interesting disc and 
excellently recorded. 

Now for the ‘“ 78’s.”’ First of all I am 
frankly disappointed with a group of records by 
Enid Blyton, the titles of which are Noddy 
meets Big Ears, Noddy and Big Ears go shopping, 
Noddy builds his house, On the Toyland Train, 
Noddy lets the animals out of the ark, Noddy at the 
Police Court, Noddy is naughty and Noddy’s 
adventure with his car (H.M.V. BD1296-99). I 
am a tremendous admirer of Miss Blyton’s 
books and was therefore surprised to find these 
singularly dull—sometimes in matter, some- 
times in presentation, and often in both. 
Feeling rather guilty about this I referred the 
matter to the judgment of my young son, who 
has a more delicate perception and refined 
connoisseurship in such matters ; but he could 
only confirm my own opinion. Doubtless there 
will be many who will disagree with us. 


By way of contrast I have nothing but praise 
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for a new record by the National Band of 
New Zealand conducted by K. G. L. Smith. 
They play the Serenade from The Student Prince 
and Godard’s Berceuse de Jocelyn with the firm 
restraint that is only possible to the very best 
bands and the cornet and trombone soloists 
(Messrs. Clague and Christensen) produce 
fine tone and reveal sensitive musicianship 
(H.M.V. B10557). 

There is just a hint of John McCormack in 
Sydney MacEwan’s singing of The Prayer 
Perfect to an organ accompaniment by Charles 
Smart (Col. DB3369). Unfortunately I have 
not so far been able to hear the reverse side, 
which contains A Prayer to Our Lady, in which 
Father MacEwan is accompanied by Gerald 
Moore. If the side I haven’t heard is as good as 
the one I have this will be a very desirable 
record. 

Similarly I have only been able so far to hear 
one side of the first Christmas record to hand. 
The Royal Choral Society under Sir 
Malcolm Sargent and with Arnold Grier 
at the organ give a performance of While 
shepherds watched their flocks by night which is all 
the more effective for its unpretentious simplicity 
(H.M.V. B10576). On the reverse is The First 
Nowell. 

Robert Wilson’s straightforward singing is 
always effective—not least in the matter of 
enunciation—but I should have preferred a 
differently composed orchestra to accompany 
him in his new record of My Bonny Mary and 
The daughter of the Rose of Tralee (H.M.V. 
B10589). 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND 


It seems to be a truism that what Frank 
Chacksfield does one month, everyone else in 
the same line of business will attempt the next. 
For example, the Melachrino Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B10579) present A Girl Called Linda 
after the Chacksfield Decca, but this new version, 
while good enough, lacks the grace and charm 


- found in the Decca, and is rather too elaborate. 


Jeff Morley (Philips PB168) has a better idea, 
and in fact makes a very pleasing record, backed 
by The Melba Waltz, which has a chorus I didn’t 
really care for. Backing the Melachrino is a 
new, very modern number called Park Avenue 
Waltz. In view of the maxim with which I 
opened this review, I suppose next month we 
shall have other orchestral records of Golden 
Tango, a delightful but vigorous concert tango 
played with the ingenuity that associates with 
Frank Chacksfield, and Dancing Princess, with 
its pretty fluttering flutes (Decca F10181), for 
these are the latest Chacksfields. To those who 
may feel that I am too warm in my praise of 
his efforts, my reply is that I cannot help it if 
some artists. maintain a consistently high 
standard, and in view of the depths that certain 
others reach, I am grateful for some worth- 
while listening, even if it does always come from 
the same quarter. Listening of the kind provided 
by Mantovani on Decca F 10183, for example, 
is sheer joy; So Deep is the Night, based on 
Chopin’s Etude No. 3 in E major, is backed by 
a beautiful, unpretentious arrangement of the 
equally famous Barcarolle from Offenbach’s 

“Tales of Hoffman.” 


Not that the other orchestrals are poor ; 
indeed, I enjoyed the gay nonsense of Parade of 
the Clowns by Charles Williams and his 
Concert Orchestra (Col. DB3370) and _ its 
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Golden Tango reverse very much. There is a 
good style about Phil Green’s Spanish cameos 
on Parlo. R3760, Spanish Affair and The Bull- 
fighter, described very accurately as an “arrogant 
tango.”’ There is some gay Iberian music on 
Parlo. PM73, played by Jo&o Nobre and his 
Orchestra, in which the triangle-player for once 
has a field-day, and from Germany, Michael 
Lanner (H.M.V. EG7920) contributes Wiener 
Burger and Ballsirenen, both good waltzes 
featuring zither and marimba, though the 
recording is very fluffy. The American element 
both play the theme music from the film 
‘Return to Paradise,” Camarata playing it 
sweetly with strings and woodwinds on Bruns. 
05161, backing it with a very charming version 
of the theme from “‘ All I Desire,’’ and David 
Rose (M.G.M. 665) making an imaginative 
record backed by the same number, which has 
a sinister opening indeed—most attractive. 


Instrumental and Novelty 


Disposing of the novelties first, we have 
Hopalong Cassidy himself (Cap. CL13972) 
giving the boys from eight to fourteen some 
typical entertainment in Hopalong Cassidy and 
the Two-Legged Wolf, and Harry Kari and his 
Six Saki Sippers (Cap. CL13979) in The Love 
Bug Will Bite You and Nishimoto at the Bat, 
though how much of a novelty these are after 
the previous pseudo-Japanese efforts is a matter 
of question. 


The instrumentals include one or two real 
plums. It is a matter of principle that Reginald 
Dixon will produce a musicianly record when 
he plays a selection from ‘‘ The King and I”’ 
(Col. FB3692), without a rhythm section, and 
much better too. He uses a pipe organ, of 
course, unlike Ken Griffin (Philips PB171), 
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who jerks through Have You heard? and April 
in Portugal on a Hammond instrument, the effect 
being hopelessly out of character with the tunes, 
and exhibiting the worst characteristics of the 
medium. But I am not sure if Ann Leaf 
(Parlo. DP348) uses a pipe organ or not; the 
label describes it as a Minshall organ, which is 
a new one on me. The titles are her own 
compositions—Rio Coco and Prom Rag—and 
with the usual accompaniments, the noise is 
that of a fairground organ. Similarly, Terry 
Shaw (Oriole CB1210) in Evening in Monte 
Carlo and Misirlou shows a remarkable depth of 
tone not usually associated with an electronic 
organ, though the people who arrange these 
things have seen fit to encumber him with the 
regular Latin assortment of what sound like 
kitchen utensils. Gerd Mertens (Col. DC631) 
is obviously playing an electric organ, but he, 
too, manages to achieve a more musical tone 
in his waltz selections from “‘ Waltz Dream” 
and “‘ The Gypsy Princess.’’ But there is no 
doubt that Mogens Kilde (Odeon DK1145) 
plays a pipe organ, that of the Palladium 
Theatre in Copenhagen, as before, and his 
record of Aloha Oe and Pagan Love Song is such 
that I cannot find words to describe the absolute 
pleasure both sides gave me. I much prefer 
these in this setting to their more appropriate 
Hawaiian medium. 


A rather unusual record is provided by 
Reginald Kell (Bruns. 05153), who plays two 
clarinet soli, Ecstacy and Dance of the Three Old 
Maids, with orchestra conducted by Camarata. 
These are pleasant background music, the latter 
being a tuneful waltz, and both demonstrate 
Mr. Kell’s versatility. 


The accordion fans are catered for by means 
of Alexander, whose El Capeo and Minouche 
(Col. DCF109) are excellent examples 
flirtatious Montmartre music. I don’t quite 
know who would be attracted by the antics of 
The Globetrotters (Parlo. DP347) playing 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball and Satan takes a Holiday. 
The whole thing is very plodding and 
amateurish, 

There are pianists galore this month; they 
range from the jangle-box stuff of Winifred 
Atwell (Philips PB182) in Rhapsody Rag, which 
we have heard in other guises before, and Five- 
Finger Boogie, fast and accurate on her best 
piano, to the fearfully involved modernism of 
Errol Garner (Col. DC630) in Fine and Dandy 
and Lover. No doubt there is a tremendous 
vogue for Garner’s music, but to me it is as 
meaningless as the jangle-box stuff aforemen- 
tioned. Another Negro pianist possessed of 
prodigious technique which he loves to demon- 
state is Oscar Peterson, who plays My Blue 
Heaven and I Got Rhythm on H.M.V. JO354. 
I liked Irving Fields (H.M.V. JO374) playing 
Malaguiia and Cuban Boogie Guaracha, thoug 
the admixture of the Cuban and boogie idioms 
in the latter is a trifle incongruous. 


Dance 


One of the hardest things I find, as a critic, 
is to be strictly consistent ; I state something 
about a type of performance, and then presto ! 
next month something comes along to blow my 
dictum to blazes. I do not care for “‘ adapta- 
tions’? (which is a euphemism if ever there 
was one) from the serious composers, and have 
repeatedly said so; yet I recall Louis Prima’s 
funny parody on the Largo al factotum from “ Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia’ putting paid to that, and 
here this month are the Sauter-Finegan 
Orchestra on H.M.V. Bi0587 playing Now 
That I’m In Love, which, as I remarked on a 
previous issue, is based on the galop from the 
overture to “ William Tell.’’ Poor old Rossini 
seems to be fair game for these adaptors, but 
somehow I haven’t the heart to carp at their 
efforts, for the originals were such merry jingles 
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of no great depth that have been the butt oi 
musical jokes since the first performance of their 
respective operas. The Sauter-Finegan 
Orchestra have made a pleasant job of this, 
though their girl vocalist is very indistinct, but 
she only sings one chorus, and there is as much 
of the orchestra as there would have been in 
the great days of dance music twenty or thirty 
years ago. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 

Frank Chacksfield Orch. : Dancing Princess 
(Decca F10181). 

Mantovani Orch.: Barcarolle (Decca F10183). 

Mogens Kilde (organ): Pagan Love Song 
(Odeon DK1145). 

Sid Phillips Band : At the Jazz Band Ball 
(H.M.V. BD6152). 

Homer and Jethro : That Hound-Dog in the 
Window (H.M.V. B10581). 


Teddy Johnson: You, You, You (Col. 
DB3372). 

Sonny Player : He’s a Big Boy Now (Parlo. 
R3763). 


Jane Wyman: Jt Was Great While It Lasted 


(Bruns. 05162). 





Those, of course, were the days of tunes like 
Oh! which is still riding the wave of revived 
popularity. Here we have a full-throated 
chorus on M.G.M. 673 with Art Mooney and 
his Orchestra, who play 720 in the Books verso, 
and there are—or were—better versions of both 
numbers. How many people remember Ted 
Lewis’s Oh! back in 1919 ? The latest Bruns- 
wick band discovery, The Commanders, 
make a nice relaxed, almost indolent, job of it 
(05164) without vocal, with lots of trombones 
in harmony, and some rather peculiar intona- 
tion here and there, and pair it with Meet the 
Brass, which is monotonous and clamorous, as 
might be expected from the title. This also 
applies to Leroy Holmes (M.G.M. 672), 
whose orchestra plays Jungle Drums and 
accompanies one Joel Grey in Too Young to 
Tango, whose style is so realistically adolescent 
that his assertion that he’ll grow up some day is 
positively frightening. 

Ted Heath, regarded as the biggest name 
in British dance music, provides You Are My 
Heart’s Delight in the Billy May air-raid-siren 
manner, and Alouette (Decca F10182), which, 
though not to my taste, is competent and has a 
beat. Mercifully enough, neither have vocals. 
This, alas, is not true of Parlo. DP345, which is 
The Song Is Ended, played by Earl Bostic and 
his Orchestra, with vocal by Bill Williams. 
The other side is what was left of Ray Noble’s 
charming tune Cherokee after the Bostic blud- 
geoners had finished with it. Not much, I’m 
afraid. 

But if any reader is looking for some thor- 
oughly satisfactory dance music that is as great 
a delight to the ear as to the feet, let him or her 
try Sid Phillips and his Band playing that 
grand old tune At the Jazz Band Ball, which has 
Jog Trot, a most pleasing novelty, verso. Soli 
all round the band, as clean, interesting and 
unpretentious as they come, but they come all 
too seldom these days (H.M.V. BD6152). Or, 
if you don’t like the Dixieland idiom, try Nat 
Temple and his Band (Decca F10169) playing 
the themes from the films “I Confess”? and 
““No Escape.’”? These are sweet but not cloy- 
ing ; non-vocal and not too loud. Les Baxter 
(Cap. CL13988) and his Chorus and Orchestra, 
mostly his chorus, sing and play Julie, the film 
theme of ‘Take the High Ground,” but 
though it has nice flute passages, it lacks a 
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strong melody and good beat. The reverse, 
Tropicana, is just like all the others of its genre, 
which includes the somewhat more genuine 
Latin style of Xavier Cugat (Col. DC628), 
whose orchestra and unintelligible vocalists 
deal satisfactorily with Ali Baba and Bambarito. 
I think I prefer Hubert Rostaing’s orchestra 
in 7’ai peur de revenir, in the Latin idiom, and 
Moi Moi, which is acceptable modern dance 
music (H.M.V. JOF82), to the doubtless more 
genuine but ugly electric guitar battery directed 
by Al Caiola on H.M.V. JO372, and I would 
warmly recommend Tony Morena’s orchestra, 
with its good taste and sonorous accordion in 
Deux sous d’violettes and Jolie pluie d’éé (Parlo. 
DPF64) rather than the somewhat insipid 
teashop music of Gylling Hansen (H.M.V. 
X8114), unassuming though it is. I also would 
like to bring to your notice the jolly Italian café 
music of Renzo Gilardini (Col. DCQfQ) in 
Manolete and Rosamundo, though Billy Cotton 
and his Band (Decca Fi0179) make a con- 
vincing stab at the same idiom in Poppa 
Piccolino, which is the latest English version of 
Papaveri e Papere, which still sounds better in 
Italian. 

Our last dance record is by the Columbia 
Tango Orkestrasi, with vocal refrains at 
length in Turkish. The music is quite attractive, 
and the number is Col. DCT17. 


Vocal 


As soon as any American artist reaches 
popularity by means of some vocal or other 
** gimmick,” as I have said before, sure enough 
some English artist will do his or her best to 
copy it. Louis Armstrong has just found fame 
with the youngsters who buy the majority of 
popular records by means of the banality he 
sings in his froggy voice. Here now is Teddy 
Foster following him with Hole in the Ground 
and Wasted Tears on Parlo. R3770. I don’t 
think the impression is too bad — as an 
impression, but I deplore the choice of material 
and the chorus supporting Mr. Foster. Alma 
Cogan also sings the weepy number on H.M.V. 
B10590 with a raucous tone that is unusual for 
her ; I much prefer My Love, My Love, verso. 
It is sung with greater feeling. Anne Shelton 
(H.M.V. B10577) sings For You, For Me and 
If You've Never Been In Love in the way these 
slinky, sensuous numbers demand ; and John 
Paris (H.M.V. JO375) makes a good job of 
the latter number also. The reverse is a gypsy 
tune, When You Love, also very pleasant, but the 
best of the Paris output is on JO373, On An 
Ordinary Monday and There was a Time with 
German and French choruses respectively. The 
German number is particularly charming. 
These do not wallow in_ thinly-disguised 
eroticism ; nor does Line Renaud (Col. 
DB3373), whose clarity makes some English 
and American singers sound very third-rate, 
and who sings P.S.—J Love You and the up- 
tempo I Love You, Toujours. Somehow these 
French girls have a way of putting over a 
“naughty”? song that disarms criticism ; 
Colette Marchand, of the “Ciné Bijou” 
Ballet Company, sings 7’suis venue nue, backed 
by Roland Petit singing La Chanson du Gangster, 


‘rather unconvincingly on Decca F10173. But 


the limit of obvious seduction is reached by 
Tony Martin in Relax on H.M.V. B10583 ; 
At least the reverse is better—Where did the 
Night Go? 

Among the dreary singers whose efforts may 
please the lovelorn are Don Cameron in You 
Can’t Go On Forever Breaking My Heart and 
Lonely Lover (H.M.V. B10578); Annette 
Klooger (Parlo. R3767) in These are the Things 
I Remember, from the film ‘‘ Let’s Do It Again,” 
and Nobody Asked Me to Dance ; Cindy Lord in 
a corny waltz, When the Hands of the Clock Pray 
at Midnight and Lead Me Down the Road (M.G.M. 
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667) ; Robert Earl in a throaty [f You Love Me 
and the pseudo-religious Crying in the Chapel 
(Philips PB185) ; Vic Damone, over-recorded 
in Eternally and considerably more cheerful in 
Simonetta (Oriole CB1212), and the Gaylords 
in Coquette and Tell Me that You Love Me, a new 
American lyric for Love’s Last Word is Spoken, 
Chérie. After wading through these, one after 
another, I longed for something a little more 
cheerful, though each in small doses might be 
tolerable, even to me; and I found, luckily, 
there were plenty of antidotes to this particular 
fit of depression—such as Homer and Jethro 
in their really funny How Much is that Hound-Dog 
in the Window? and Rudolph, the Flat-Nosed 
Reindeer (H.M.V. B10581), and I found some- 
thing irresistibly entertaining in Sonny Player’s 
robust Chicka Boom and He’sa Big Boy Now on 
Parlo. R3763, with a tuba, of all things, in the 
accompaniment to drive it along in a way no 
string bass ever could. I was disappointed in 
Max Bygraves’ J Wish I Could Sing Like Jolson, 
while being prepared to admit that the linking 
of scraps of Al Jolson songs to form a whole is 
clever (H.M.V. B1o591) ; the reverse is sung 
by Max with a children’s chorus, You're a Pink 
Toothbrush, and as nursery nonsense goes, it’s 
quite good fun. I preferred, however, the 
ingénue voice of Rosemary Clooney telling 
of the land of Hatchy Milatchy, a sort of kiddies’ 
Utopia, on Col. DB3368. This artiste has a 
very refreshing style, like Joy Nichols, and not 
even Jimmy Boyd, the enfant terrible of the 
American Columbia studios, can diminish her 
winsomeness in Dennis the Menace and Little 
Josey (Philips PB173); she obviously loved 
doing all these. 


Juvenile artists seem to be all the rage in 
America, not to mention England, just now; on 
M.G.M. 671 we find Little Rita Faye in Rock 
City Boogie and Wait a Little Longer, In much the 
same vein is H.M.V. B10582, whereon the 
Davis Sisters bawl some cheap juke-box stuff 
to the accompaniment of electric guitars, and 
once again I reached out for what I hoped would 
be a good cure—and it was. Teddy Johnson, 
no less, is back again after his recent operation 
on his tonsils, his voice unimpaired. He sings 
You, You, You and Bridge of Sighs (Col. DB3372) 
in a way that shows how these numbers should 
be sung—with tenderness, not maudlinity. In 
all fairness, it must be said that David Hughes 
(Philips PB177) is much more mellow-toned 
than usual in the latter number, and in Js It Any 
Wonder? verso, and will probably please 
others than his admitted fans. 


I don’t recall having had any records of Bill 
Lowe before, but I found his Sorta on the Border 
(Philips PB180) very pleasantly sung without 
effort in a rich voice, and The Call of the Faraway 
Hills on the other side ranks with the best 
version of this fine song. Edmund Hockridge 
(Parlo. R3761) revives a memory of “Carousel” 
with My Boy Bill and My Little Girl very 
effectively and refreshingly masculine ; these 
are much more to my taste than the offerings of 
Denny Vaughan (M.G.M. 670) in In Single 
Blessedness—a cynical wail about the short- 
comings of married life in the manner of a 
revivalist meeting with a fragment of. the 
overture to “ Orpheus in the Underworld” 
thrown in, and backed by a pseudo-old-time 
number, Spoon, Spoon, Spoon. His label-colleague 
Bill Farrell (669) sounds rather peculiar 
in A Handful of Stars and Wonderful, Wasn’t It ? 
Since he asks, it wasn’t. But Perry Como 
(H.M.V. B10595) soon put me in a good mood 
again with a breezy exotic number, Papaya 
Mama, and a Bing-like slow song, Why Did You 
Leave Me? which should melt the hardest 
feminine heart. 

But these days, it seems that a bewilderingly 
large number of feminine hearts are melted by 
the voice of Frankie Laine. Here he per- 
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petrates the 1928 hit, My Ohio Home. Now, 
being what the moderns term so charmingly a 
“ mouldy fig,’’ I will assert that Hoagy Car- 
michael singing this twenty-five years ago is 
much more pleasing that Frankie Laine 
mouthing it now ; this is on Col. DB3364, and 
the other side is Swan Song, which at least is 
original. The same Mr. Laine does reasonably 
well with Sittin’ in the Sun (Philips PBr72), 
though Hey Joe! is palpably vulgar and 
redolent of street-corner loungers; and _ his 
duets with Jo Stafford (Philips PB174) of 
Basin Street Blues and ’Way Down Yonder in 
New Orleans are so utterly out of keeping with 
the meaning of each song, both of them among 
my favourites, that I simply couldn’t bear to 
sit them out. However I do recommend readers 
to hear Miitterlein, the original German 
version by Gerhard Winkler on Col. DCW18, 
paired with Gross Mama erzahlt von alten Zeiten, 
also very pleasant. The other German issues 
include a slinky coupling by Liane Augustin 
(Parlo. DPW78), Ein Paar liebe Worte and 
Frauen sind wie Rosen, and Lili Marlene, sung 
just perfectly by Marlene Dietrich on Col. 
DC529, with a German version of Taking a 
Chance on Love on the reverse. Our own 
Margaret Lockwood (Philips PB185) tries to 
give an impression of Marlene Dietrich in 
two numbers from the film ‘‘ Laughing Anne,”’ 
in which Miss Lockwood stars, I’ve Fallen into 
Deep Water and The World is Mine on Sunday. 
Both show that she has no voice, but a pleasing 
personality of a very adult type comes over, and 
that, in these days of teen-age worship, is some- 
thing. The most adult singer, though, is Jane 
Wyman, who on Bruns. 05160 sings two 
numbers from her film ‘ Let’s Do It Again ”’ 
extremely well—I’m Takin’ a Slow Burn and It 
Was Great While It Lasted. 

I don’t think there can be much of a 
sale in England to make such records as Parlo. 
DPT17, by Eduardo Blanco singing two 
Turkish tangos, worth releasing outside the 
overseas lists. However, there it is, and if you 
understand Turkish, you may find it more 
amusing than I did, though as music it is 
pleasant enough. The Argentines include the 
Trio Matamoros (H.M.V. GVig1), who 
accompany themselves on guitars in El que 
stembra su maiz and Olvido, the latter being 
particularly pleasing. Recorded in 1928, they 
are still good listening. There is also the watery 
tenor of Rudy Castell, who sings Malaguefia 
and Babalu (Parlo. DP346), and though not 
necessarily Argentine, there are some Spanish 
records from South America on H.M.V. GV 192 
(by Luiz Gonzaga, who sings to a band that 
includes everything from the kitchen sink to the 
kitchen stove by the sound of it). From Mexico 
comes El Vals Mexicano, sung in Paris by Luis 
Mariano, on H.M.V. JOF81, backed by 
Carolina, also in Spanish, while from Spain itself 
we have two unusually tuneful numbers by 
Lola Flores (H.M.V. JOS46). Then from 
Portugal we have no fewer than six sides by 
Amalia Rodrigues, accompanied by various 
plucked strings. I prefer the accompanists’ 
efforts to those of the senhora, who essays 
Coimbra, or April in Portugal if you prefer, in 
English as well as her native tongue on Col. 
DL146. She also sings Uma Casa Portuguesa on 
DL144, but I preferred Carlos Fernando’s 
more mellow voice on H.M.V. MQ143. Last 
of the Portuguese records is H.M.V. JO337, 
by Carlos Galhardo, who is ebullient and 
worth hearing ; I think if this sort of thing goes 
on, I shall take a course in Portuguese, or I 
shall never be able to review any further records 
fairly. 

France contributes a modest coupling by 
Tino Rossi (Col. DCF115), a fine version of 
the ‘‘ Moulin Rouge”? theme music, and 
Madalena, easy on the ear as usual, and Yves 
Montand (Parlo. DPF63) follows his usual 
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formula in Les Routers and Rue Lepic. Italy is 
represented by a solitary, but very pleasant‘ 
record of two new numbers by Luciano Tajoli 
(Parlo. PO2or), sung almost like a counter- 
tenor, Campane di Monte Nevoso and Canzone della 
mia vita. 

As usual, there are plenty of Western-style 
American discs. I didn’t care at all for the 
repetitive and vulgar Woman is a Five-Letter Word 
by John Greer (H.M.V. JO360), and though 
Got You On My Mind verso is better, there are 
better versions of it on H.M.V. Wayne Raney 
(Parlo. DP349) is typical of the loud, nasal, 
electrically-accompanied singers in Falling and 
Burning Your Love Letters, and in this category 
I include Eddy Arnold (H.M.V. MHr80o), 
who is maudlin on one side and would-be 
slightly naughty on the other, and Hank 
Williams (M.G.M. 666), whose My Bucket’s 
got a Hole in It, is interesting as a traditional 
jazz tune whose lyrics are given here. The 
reverse is a wallow in lugubrious nostalgia. 
Lefty Frizzell (Col. MC3431) sounds like the 
ghost of Jimmie Rodgers in Brakeman’s Blues 
and My Rough and Rowdy Ways, which is fair 
enough : Gene Autry (Philips PB169) is a 
ghost of his former self in The Last Round-Up 
and When It’s Springtime in the Rockies, and only 
Jerry Wayne (Philips PB170) sounds really 
virile and confident in Lassoo, though pleading 
What More Can I Do ? persuasively verso. 

I have had some tear-soaked records of 
Butterflies to deal with in recent months, but 
now Gary Miller (Philips PB181) sings of the 
sensation so described as if he likes it (as he 
should !) and even Patti Page (Oriole CB1213) 
singing it with herself sounds quite happy about 
the whole thing. The reverse of the Miller 
record is another gay number, Honey Darlin’, 
and I don’t know which to choose from this or 
Mindy Carson’s equally engaging version on 
Philips PB184. Perhaps the Miller; Miss 
Carson is not so good in her coupling, Three 
Red Roses. These sentimental numbers are not 
quite in her line. Forgive Me, not the 1927 
number, on the other hand, suits Jane Morgan 
(Parlo. R3762) very well, better than The 
Donkey Song, which is a bit too vigorous for her, 
I feel. She sounds happy, however, and that is 
preferable anyway to the morbid introversion 
of Margaret Whiting (Cap. CL13978) in 
C. O. D. and Waltz to the Blues. After listening 
to Dinah Kaye (Decca F10171) in Part of Your 
Heart, I wasn’t sure whether to offer her some 
smelling-salts or a handkerchief, for it seemed 
she was either going to faint or burst into tears 
in the Johnny Ray style; that young man 
has anew coupling on Philips PB183, It’s the 
Talk of the Town and With These Hands. If you 
are a Ray connoisseur, buy these. Jo Stafford 
(Philips PB175 sings two religious numbers, 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere and I Found a Friend, 
and though they tend to maudlinity, at least 
they seem to be sung with some sincerity. 

Lastly, Lord Beginner (Esq. 5-091) com- 
memorates the Ashes triumph in a suitable 
calypso, backed by Nobody Wants to Grow Old. 
In this, he makes some typically pithy com- 
ments on ladies of fashion, but the recording is 
faulty and his words are lost too often in the 
bad balancing. 
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The remarks I made above about Esquife’s 
bad recording are also applicable to the Sandy 
Brown disc (10-310) of Doctor Jazz, written by 
Joe Oliver, not Jelly Roll Morton as per label, 
and Four or Five Times. The band has a good 
front-line sound, but the rhythm section is not 
nearly relaxed enough. There is no suggestion 
of lift, but only tension which is, of course, 
alien to this kind of jazz. The cornet and 
clarinet, too have some unfortunate divergences 
of opinion in the second side. 
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The new Humphrey Lyttelton (Parlo, 
R3772) gives us another original number, 
Four’s Company, which has some good breaks 
and rather heavy ensemble, backed by Young 
Woman’s Blues, which is sung by Neva 
Raphaello and accompanied only by trumpet 
and piano. Miss Raphaello is a fine blues 
singer, and this is her best record yet. 


Long-Playing Records 


A symposium of fourteen favourite Irving 
3erlin melodies, played by Stanley Black and 
his Orchestra, is the outstanding disc this 
month ; it is Decca LK4066. Tunes included 
are Marie, The Piccolino, Play a Simple Melody 
and a tasteful The Song is Ended. Ray Martin 
also contributes a fine collection of ten 
orchestrals, including Blue Tango, Belle of the 
Ball and The Marching Strings, and it goes 
without saying that these are first-rate, both in 
the playing and the arrangements. The 
number is Col. 33S1011._ Then on M.G.M. 
D-120 Acquaviva and his Orchestra offer 
six typical numbers under the title Midnight 
Mood. The recording is a little loud for the 
witching hour, but perhaps the conductor’s idea 
of midnight is different from mine anyway. 
Then Decca LF1195 is a further selection of 
German popular tunes by Will Glahe and 
his Orchestra, six in all, with two others sung 
by Lys Assia. I feel at a disadvantage when 
reviewing these, as I have very littlke German 
at my command, but the music is nonetheless 
enjoyable. 

Among the instrumentals is a collection of 
Swiss dance tunes, the fourth in the series (?) on 
Decca LF1136. These are mostly played by 
the orchestras of Jost Ribary or Walter Wild, 
whose accordion gives the right flavour to these 
Alpine melodies. A most interesting and 
unusual issue. Some piano in the modern 
manner is provided by George Greeley, in 
such numbers as How Deep is the Ocean? 
Yesterdays and Laura, and they make a change 
from the pseudo-ragtime of Joe Carr and others. 
I think the tunes are a bit hackneyed, but they 
may be all the more welcome for that (Cap. 
LG6614). I see that Laura is one of the numbers 
recorded by Nat “King” Cole on Cap. 
LG6593, playing a piano selection that also 
includes such widely different numbers as Rose 
Room and These Foolish Things, which again 
bears out the remark I made above about 
hackneyed songs, for it is also in the Greeley set. 
Still, it is pleasant to hear more of the Cole 
piano as opposed to the voice. 

The LP dance records include a set of four 
waltzes and four quick-steps, arranged alter- 
nately on Decca LF1137 and played by Wally 
Fryer and his Perfect Tempo Dance Orchestra. 
I think whoever selected these might have 
shown a little more imagination ; after all, 
there are other dances than quick-steps and 
waltzes ! Brunswick have issued a glorious set of 
Ted Lewis numbers, all vintage 1920-1930, 
most of which as far as I know have never been 
issued before. They include Jealousy, King for a 
Day and Blue Skies, and bring a wonderful 
memory of the “ high-hat tragedian of jazz,”’ 
who is evidently still going strong after nearly 
forty years in the business. The number is 
LA8608. Another old-timer whose earlier 
works have been re-issued in LP form is Jack 
Hylton, whose Jack’s Back, Vol. 2, is on Decca 
LF1143. I don’t find these as interesting as the 
Ted Lewis set ; they sound stale to me, for they 
were made in 1931 and 1932, at the dawn of 
the era of “ concert arrangements ”’ that later 
produced the Melachrinos, Goulds and 
Kostelanetzes. There is nothing to quibble at 
in the choice of tunes, for they include Good- 
night, Sweetheart and By the Fireside; but these 
versions sound much more dated than the 
composer’s own, which might profitably be 
re-issued by H.M.V. That company have 
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assembled a very good set of eight Joe Loss 
numbers, showing considerable variety by 
including a waltz, a rumba, a quick-step and a 
tango. They are beautifully played, of course, 
and should be extremely popular at Christmas 
and other parties. The number is DLP1023. 
Then there is a set of eight mambos by 
Edmundo Ros on Decca LF 1129, strictly for 
those who can appreciate this form. 

Gracie Fields (Decca LF1140) has a second 
volume of eight numbers from 78’s, all in rather 
serious vein like The Nuns’ Chorus from ‘‘ Casa- 
nova”’ and Count Your Blessings; Flana 
and Allen appear in eight of their best numbers 
from Oi to Free via Underneath the Arches ; 
these are on Col. 33Sro10 and there is a 
symposium of streamlined songs by Jane 
Russell and Marilyn Monroe on M.G.M. 
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D-116, but since the performers cannot be 
seen, and since their apparent appeal, lost on 
me anyway, depends on their visual, rather 
than their aural aspect, these fall rather flat, 
like the voices of the ladies in question. Then 
Bruns. LA8614 gives the Four Aces yelling 
eight numbers the way their admirers demand, 
but I am no nearer joining the ranks of those 
admirers than I was. 

For the jazz fans, H.M.V. have issued another 
fine array of talent by the late “Fats” 
Waller (DLPi017), including Swingin’ them 
Jingle Bells and Buckin’ the Dice, rough, rowdy 
but very good fun, while Parlophone weigh in 
with ten by the Graeme Bell Band of Australia 
(PMD1009). These are all on 78, and include 
the weird WNullabor, the small-band Backroom 
Joys and the authentic Black and White Rag. 
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SWING 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


*xLouis Armstrong and his All Stars 
(“‘ New York Town Hall Concert ’’) 
**** Rockin’ Chair (Hoagy Carmichael) (V by 
Armstrong and Jack Teagarden) 
(a) ; Ain’t Misbehavin’ (Fats Waller, 
Razaf, Brooks) (V by Armstrong) (b); 
Back o’ Town Blues (Armstrong, Russell) 
(V by Armstrong) (c); St. Jame’s 
Infirmary (Primrose) (V by Teagarden) 
d); Pennies from Heaven (Burke, 
Johnston) (V by Armstrong) (e) ; 
Save It, Pretty Mama (Don Redman, 
Denniker, Davis) (V by Armstrong 
(f). (Am. Victor E1-I VB-3094, 3095) 
(H.M.V. DLP1015—24s. 6d.) 

(a), (6), (c), (e) Armstrong, Bobby Hackett (tpts) ; 
Michael ‘‘ Peanuts’’ Hucko (clart, tnr); Jack 
Teagarden (tmb); Dick Cary (pno); Bob Haggart 
(bass); Sid Catlett (drs). 

(d)—Teagarden (tmb); Cary (pno); 

(bass); George Wettling (drs). 

(f)—As for (a), except Wettling (drs). 

All recorded 24/4/1947. Town Hall, New York. 

Previous standard 78 releases: (a) and (b) on still 
available 12 in. H.M.V. C4172 ; (c) and (d) do. C4195 

Chis LP adds to the first four items previously 
released on standard 78’s (see above) two more 
of the numbers played by Louis Armstrong and 
his All Stars at their New York Town Hall 
Concert on April 24th, 1947. 

All who have heard the 78 records (reviewed 
May and November, 1952, respectively) will 
not need to be told that this was a great night 
for the enthusiastic audience that packed the 
large hall. It will be a long while before they 
forget that Louis and his satellites played some 
of the best jazz that ever found its way from 
them on to wax, and it was all none the less 
entertaining for the way in which Louis’s 
irrepressible humour, instrumental and vocal, 
kept popping out like a jack in the box even 
during the more solemn parts of the proceed- 


Haggart 


ings. 

For the benefit of those who may not yet 
have heard the 78’s, may I repeat that, in 
addition to Louis, who was in great form, Jack 
Teagarden gave us some of his best trombone, 
as well as singing in St. Jame’s Infirmary ; there 
was an abundance of Dick Cary’s at once 
tunefully felicitious and rhythmically coaxing 
piano; Bobby Hackett distinguished himself 
in his lovely backgrounds to Louis’s vocals ; 
and Peanuts Hucko filled the bill admirably 
with his clarinet. 

The newly added sides have most of these 
features equally enticingly presented. Tea- 
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garden’s and Hackett’s phrases behind Louis’s 
vocal in Pennies are most fascinating notwith- 
standing something to be desired in the way 
they are recorded. Cary and Teagarden both 
have good solos in Save Jt, and there is of course 
Louis in both titles. Forgetting his waggishness 
here for a few moments, he places the accent 
mainly on pathos, and the result is something 
that goes straight to the heart. 


Apparently Pennies was one of his most 
popular numbers of the time, for immediately 
the audience recognises it, it break into frantic 
applause. It applauds on plenty of other 
occasions, too, but usually at the ends of 
numbers, so it isn’t too disturbing, and some 
may think that it helps to give the records 
‘atmosphere ’—at any rate during the first 
few hearings. After that . . . well, it depends 
on how you react to “‘ audience reaction ’’ on 
records. 


*Bunny Berigan 

**7 Can’t Get Started (Vernon Duke, Ira 
Gershwin) (V by Berigan) (a) ; 
Trees (Rasbach, arr. Abe Osser) (d) ; 
Jelly Roll Blues (Mortaon) (g); ’Deed 
I Do (Hirsch, Rose) (V by Kathleen 
Lane) (h) ; High Society (Porter Steel, 
Walter Melrose) (f); Black Bottom 
Henderson, De Sylva, Brown) (c) : 
Russian Lullaby (Berlin) (e) ; Prisoner's 
Song (Massey) (6). (H.M.V. OXAV. 
142-IN, OXAV.143-IN) 

(H.M.V. DLP1018—24s. 6d.) 


(a) (Am. Victor 2A.011675), (b) do. 2A.011676— 
Berigan (tpt) ; Joe Dixon (clart) ; George Auld, Mike 
Doty, Clyde Rounds (sazes); Irving Goodman, 
Steve Lipkins (tpts) ; Sonny Lee, Al George (tmbs) ; 
Joe Lippman (pno); Tom Morgan (gir); Han 
Wayland (bass); George Wettling (drs). 7/8/1937. 


(c) (do. 0A017766), (d) (do. 0A.017767), (e) (do. 
0A.017768)—As for (a). 23/12/1937. New York. 

(f) (do. 0A.26874)—Berigan (tpt) ; 

Bivona, rge Bone, Rounds (reeds) ; 

Lipkins (tpts); Ray Coniff, Nat Lobovsky (tmbs) ; 
Joe Bushkin (po); Dick Wharton (gtr); Wayland 
(bass); Buddy Rich (drs). 13/9/1988. New York. 

(g) (do. 0A.030302), (h) (do. 0A.030303)—Berigan 
tpt); Auld, Bivona, Rounds, Murray Williams 
reeds); Goodman, a (tpts); Coniff, 
Bob Jenny (‘mbs); Bushkin (pno) ; rton (gtr) ; 
Wayland (bass); Rich (drs). 22/11/1938. New York. 

Previous standard 78 releases (t—now deleted): (a), 
6) H.M.V. C2939; (c), (d) do. B8907f ; (f) do. B8855t ; 

) do. B8873t. 


Chief interest in this LP is that it includes the 
late Bunny Berigan’s J Can’t Get Started—the 
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New Long Playing Records you will Treasure 


“| PURITANI” 


(Bellini) 


The cast includes : 
MARIA CALLAS, GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, NICOLA ROSSI-LEMENI 
with 
ORCHESTRA & CHORUS OF LA SCALA OPERA HOUSE, MILAN 
(Chorus Master : Vittore Veneziani) 


3 conducted by TULLIO SERAFIN 
fe) , (Recorded in co-operation with “‘ E.A. Teatro alla Scala,” Milan) 


€ #e8 t VERE S 33CX1058-60 


(The above three records will be supplied in a 
specially designed Presentation Box) 
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HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


and the 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
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CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA - - - nanréx 
33CX1054 
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A MASS OF LIFE 


(Hine Messe des Lebens) (Delius) 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, snr. 

conducting 
THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC CHOIR 
(Chorus Master : Frederick Jackson) 
ROSINA RAISBECK MONICA SINCLAIR CHARLES CRAIG BRUCE. BOYCE 
Sung in German 
33CX1078-9 
(Recorded under the auspices of the Delius Trust) 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


(Recorded at the Parish Church, Gunsbach, Alsace) 


CHORALE - PRELUDES - - - 3. s. nace 
33CX1081 
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Splendid New Additions for your Collection 


COLUMBIA LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


Wieeviati, 
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MALCUZYNSKI 


and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by FRITZ RIEGER 


Concerto No. 1 in D minor - BRanMs 


DINU LIPATTI 
Partita No. 1 in B flat major 3. s. Bacu; 
Sonata No. 8 in A minor, K.310 mozarr 
33C1021 


ARE NOW ISSUED IN THESE DURABLE COVERS, STRIKINGLY ILLUSTRATED, 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 


and the PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by EUGENE ORMANDY 


Concerto No.3 inC minor BEETHOVEN 
33CX1080 


COLUMBIA 


WALTER GIESEKING 


and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


Concerto No. 23 in A major, K.488 wozanr 
33C1012 


These records will be available mid-November 


LOTTE LEHMAAN 
BRENG WALTER 


SCHUBAKHH 


BIiCHTERL TERE 


OLUMBIA 
Be 
LOTTE LEHMANN - BRUNO WALTER 


Dichterliebe,Op.48 - - scHUMANW 
33C1020 


ISAAC STERN 


COLUMBIA 


ISAAC STERN 


and the PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ALEXANDER HILSBERG 


Concerto in D major - tTcHAaIkovsKY 
33C1022 


ROBERT CASADESUS 


and ——, PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
by EUGENE ORMANDY 


es aa - = RAVEL 


EUGENE ORMANDY 
and the PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Rapsodie Espagnole - - - RavEL 
33€1023 
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FORMING UNIQUE SOUVENIRS FOR ALL RECORD LOVERS. 


COLA MHEA 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, sanr. 


and the ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Over the Hills and Far / way—pexivs; 

In a Summer Garden — pervs (recorded 

under the auspices of the Delius Trust 
33C1017 ; 





ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by JOHN PRITCHARD 
Arias from the following Operas by 
Mozart: 

“Le Nozze di Figaro” 
“Don Giovanni” “Idomeneo” 


33CX1069 


COLE MBIA 





Scénes Historiques- - - sIpEtrus; 
Festivo; Atthe Drawbridge; Love-Song; 
The Chase 


33C1018 


 L'HEURE ESPAGNOLE ”’ 
(RAVEL) 

A Brilliant French Cast with 
L’ORCHESTRE DU THEATRE NATIONAL 
DE L’oP&RA-COMIQUE 
conducted by ANDRE CLUYTENS 


33CX1076 


A GARLAND FOR THE QUEEN 


Modern Works in Madrigal Form by Modern 
English Composers, sung by THE CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY MADRIGAL SOCIETY, conducted by 
BORIS ORD, with MARGARET FIELD-HYDE, 
ELSIE SUDDABY and THE GOLDEN AGE SINGERS. 
(Commissioned by the Arts Council of Great 
Britain to mark-the occasion of the Coronation 
of HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I and re- 
corded under the auspices of the Bri!ish Council.) 


33CX1063 


These records will be available mid-November 





XXXI 


THOVEN 


SYMPHONY HS 


Drone Malar YG coLumeia 





BRUNO WALTER 


and the NEW YORK PHILHARMONIO- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 6 in minor szxrHoven 
33CX1077 


REQUIEM WASS 


COLUMBIA & 


ORCHESTRA STABILE E CORO 
DELL’ ACCADEMIA WAZIONALE 
Di SANTE CECILIA, ROME 
conducted by CARLO MARIA GIULINI 
Requiem Mass in C minor 9 cHERUBINI 


33CX1075 


xerkekekeenenke 


TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY: 


“Tosca” - - - + PUCCINI 
MARIA CALLAS, GIUSEPPE DI 
STEFANO conductor VICTOR DE 
SABATA z : 


“Four Last Songs”: 
Closing scene “Capriccio” 
BR. STRAUSS 
ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by OTTO ACKERMANN 
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Virtually Uninterrupted Performances 


EFREM KURTZ 

and the 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

“Les Sylphides” — Ballet Music — Chopin, orch. 
Gretchaninov; 

“Uirapurii” — Symphonic Poem — Villa-Lobos 
33SX1011 


VELLA 1O8GS) || STM RORIC PREM *OIRAP ERE’ 
> SEW VERE OA RERHRANE SERPRERT REEREEEED 


tees tennis = EE rea COLUMBIA . 


ALCEO GALLIERA 


and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
“La Boutique fantasque” — 

Ballet Music — Rossini- Respighi 
3381009 


IN LIGHTER VEIN w--<-=--=--— 





THROUGH THEATR ELAN i) 
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Music in the 
RAY MARTIN 


Manner 


Through Theatreland with 
NELSON EDDY 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


Lover come back to me; Wanting You; 
Softly, as in a erg A sunrise (all 

saat at wat Oe lo (both, pny film 
magic fi your im 

tka’); Oh, what a beautiful 
mornin’; The Surrey the fringe on 
top (both from * ‘Oklahoma”’); I'll see you 
again (from “‘ Bitter Sweet’) 


3381012 


FLANAGAN & ALLEN 
Successes 


Oi; , The Umbrella Man; Music Maestro 
Please !; Underneath the Arches; Nice 
People:’ Home: Town; Hey Neighbour ! 


3381010 


RAY MARTIN AND HIS CONCERT 

ORCHESTRA 
The Marching Strings; The Sarmgs w A 
Waltz; Blue Tango; the Waltzin 
Boy; V. T0; Bal of the 
Ball; Lazy Png Serenade to Fileen; 
Waliz of Paree 

3381011 


“Orchestras 
(THE BALLROOM ORCHESTRA — THE 
SILVER STRINGS) 
Medley of Quicksteps, Waltzes, Fozxtrots, 
Rumbas, Tangos and Sambas 


3381013 


These Records are available mid-November 
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record which has always been considered to 
have been his best (except for his attempt at 
singing!) and by which he is still chiefly 
remembered. 

Berigan died on June ist, 1942, in the 
Polytechnic Hospital, New York, at the 
immature age of thirty-one. He had been ill 
for some time with pneumonia, but insisted on 
carrying on with his work. Finally severe 
haemorrhage set in and he was rushed to 
hospital, where his condition worsened and in 
a few days he was dead. 

During his time he was hailed as one of the 
best trumpet players of the period, and his work 
in the remaining items on this LP go a reason- 
able distance towards proving that his reputa- 
tion was justified. But otherwise there is little 
to be said for their belated resurrection. High 
Society, Black Bottom and Prisoner’s Song are the 
only three of the eight more or less “ com- 
mercial’? arrangements that give much 
impression of swinging, and that’s mainly 
because of their fast tempi. Although the 
bands were musically competent their style 
inevitably now sounds dated. 


xJoe “ Fingers ” Carr 
(‘“*‘ Roughhouse Piano ’’) 

Somebody Stole My Gal (Wood) (6); The 
Daughter of Rosie O’Grady (Donaldson, 
Brice) (a) ; Dardanella (Fisher, Bernard, 
Black). (a) ; 12th Street Rag (Bowman, 
Sumner) (a) ; Lou’s Blues (Busch) (6) ; 
Minute Waltz Boogie (Chopin, arr. 
Busch) (6); Narcissus (Nevin, arr. 
Busch) (6); Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
—— (6). (Am. Capitol H-345Y, 


H-345Z) 
(Capitol LC5567—23s. 1d.) 
a)—Carr (pno); Phil Stephens (bass); John 
at on 8/5/1952. U.S.A 

(b)—Same personnel. 12/5/1952. U.S.A. 

Previous standard 78 releases : Somebody Stole My Gal 
(CL13940), with Headin’ For Home. 

Mr. “ Fingers ’’ Carr, or, to give him his real 
name, Lou Busch, is one of the performers for 
whom no provision was made when this 
column’s rating system was invented, which 
explains the absence of any stars for this disc. 

But when it comes to tongue-in-the-cheek 
Dixieland playing guaranteed to entertain all 
but those who failed to turn up when nature 
was handing out sense of humour you’ve got 
to hand it to him. He has a phenomenal 
technique which he uses to gambol through 
anything from jazz to Chopin in a way that 
shows even less respect for classical composers 
than it does to writers of popular airs, but makes 
up for it with an irresistible 

That Mr. Carr’s previously issued in 78 form 
Somebody Stole My Gal is his best effort here 
merely indicates that he probably found the 
tune the most suitable for his barrel house piano 
antics. 

Not content with exploiting his ideas to just 
rhythm accompaniment, he has now blossomed 
forth complete with a band in: 


xJoe ‘‘ Fingers” Carr and his Ragtime 
Band 


(‘‘ Ragtime Band ” 
San Antonio i (Wills) (a) ; Wang Wang 
Blues (Wood, Busse, Mueller, Johnson) 
(6) ; Doodle Doo Do (Kassel, Stitzel) 
(b) .; Canadian Capers (Chandler, White, 
Cohen) (a); Sweet Georgia Brown 
(Bernie, Pinkard, Casey) (a) ; Wabash 
Blues (Meinkin, Ringle) (6) ; Alabamy 
Bound (Henderson, De Sylva, Green) 
(b) ; Down Home Rag (Sweatman) (a). 
(Am. Capitol H-443Y, H-443Z) 
(Capitol LC6612—23s. 1d.) 
(a2)—Carr (pmo); Arthur ‘* Skeets ’’ eee 
(saxes, clart) ; yor **Manny ’’ Klein (tpt) ; 
Tonny Pederson (i ; Phil Stevens (bass); Nick 


mb 
Fatool, John Cyr (ara): 17/4/1958. U.S.A. 
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(6)—Carr (pno); Herfurt, Jerome ‘‘ Jerry’’ 
Kasper (reeds); Manuel ‘** Manny °’ Stevens, ~— 
(tpts) ; Pederson (tmb); Vincent Terry (gtr) ; 
identified bass; Fatool, Cyr (drs). 24/8/1953. USA. 

‘ Fingers’’ has nothing on the musicians 
who join forces with him here. With cheeks 
that have even larger bulges than his, they 
introduce everything from growl and wa-wa 
brass and farmyard clarinet skits on once 
familiar licks to, it would seem, even the 
kitchen stove to vie with Mr. Carr in cocking a 
snoot at Dixieland jazz. 


If you would like something to cheer up your 
jaded moment, I recommend to you Lou 
Busch, alias Joe “Fingers” Carr, either 
with just bass and drums or with what he is 
pleased to glorify by the name of his “ Rag- 
time Band ’’—a band, you will note, which 
contains some noted musicians who have long 
been old enough to know better, but who 
happily refused to grow up. 


*Nat “ King” Cole 

***Sombody Loves Me PP cg re (Ch: 
Once in a Blue Moon (Melody in F) 
(Rubinstein, arr. Cole)t (g); Rose 
Room (Williams, Hickman) (e) ; Laura 
(Raksin, Mercer) (h) ; Poor Butterfly 
(Hubbell, Golden) (a) ; These Foolish 
Things (Strachey, Marvell) (d) ; Moon- 
light in Vermont (Suessdorf, Blackburn) 
(a) ; I'll Never Be the Same (Malneck, 
Signorelli) (c). (Capitol DCLr9-Y, 
DCLi9-Z) 

Capitol LC6593—23s. 1d.) 

(a) (Am. Capitol 2153), (b) (do. 2154), (c) (do. 2156), 
(d) (do. 2157—Cole (pmo): Oscar Moore (gir); 
Johnny Miller (bass). 20/8/1947. 

(e) &. ore. (f) (do. gare), Pat AS (do. 9476), (h) (do. 
9479)—C mn ohn (gtr); Charles 
Harris oll 81/3/1952. 

+ The label intimation that this is the Revel and Gordon 
Once In A Blue Moon, published by Victoria, is erroneous. 

The four selections identified above by the 
letters (a), (6) (c) and (d) are actually 1947 
recordings by the King Cole Trio, and (c) and 
(d) were in fact issued as such on American 
Capitol 10190 and 10189 respectively. 


Although the four remaining items were 
recorded over four and a half years later, well 
after Cole had given up his Trio and became a 
‘** popular ’’ vocalist supported by large, lush 
orchestras, happily they are much the same 
sort of thing—simple, melodic improvisations 
of the kind that are best described as “‘pretty,”’ 
but played with the delicate, easy swing, 
impeccable technique and enlightened under- 
standing of jazz that mark Mr. Cole at his 
not so far from best and make enticing listening 
for swing devotees who know how to appreciate 
finesse. 


*Pete Daily and his Chicagoans 
(“* Dixie by Daily ”’) 

**China Boy (Winfree, Boutelje) (A) ; 
Walkin’ the Dog (Brookes) (d) ; Down 
Home Rag (Sweetman, Brown) (a) ; 
Daily Double (Daily) (b) ; Peggy O’ Neil 
(Pease, Nelson, Dodge) (f/f); North 
(Daily, Smith) (g); Harmony Rag 
(Corday, Carr, Nichols) (e) ; Basin 
Street Boogie (McKinley) (c). (Am. 
Capitol H385-Y, H385Z) 

(Capitol LCo603—23s. 1d.) 

(a) (Am. Capitol 4735)—Daily (cornet); Stanley 
Otis Story ag dh ; Bernie Billings (tnr) ; Warren D. 
Smith (tmb); Don G. Owens ( no); Hilton a 
Lamare (bjo); Joseph Howard ‘‘Count: 
burne (tuba) ; George A. Denbengh (drs). 14jo/194d.. 


A. 
(b) (do. 6534), (c) (do. oy pond) ; Albert 

+ Brown (clart, tnr); Bu ag 
(tmb) ; Gilbert Bayton ‘‘ Skippy vad ya ll. (pno) ; 
— Esterdahl (bjo, gir); Bud Hatch (bass, ard 

ugh Allison (drs). 29/8/1950. U.S.A 

“= ) (do. — bey I (cornet) ; Joseph Darensbourg 
(clart) ; Pud”’ is Bag F ; Johnson 
(tmb) ; fr. 4 (pno) ; Goss (gir); Hatch 
(bass); Allison (ars), 3513/1950. U.S.A. 
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(e) (do. 7556), (f) (do. nes for (d). Hatch 
plays also tuba. 14/5/1951. U.S.A 

(g) (do. 9823), Dd (do. 9824)—Daily (cornet) ; 
William Sosa Martinez (clart); Rolly Furnas (tmb) ; 
Anderson (pno) ; "Eoterdahl (bjo); Phil Stephens 
(tuba); Hugh Louis Allisch (drs). 4/3/1952. U.S.A. 

For nearly three decades now Pete Daily 
has been a prominent figure in Dixieland jazz, 
and under the right influences can be a worth- 
noticing exponent of it. 

But here we have him not only in a collection 
of numbers, many of which were not unduly 
outstanding even before they became over- 
worked, but also beset with jangle piano and 
various other “ presentation ’’ devices which 
seem to delight jaded recording managers, but 
merely make a farce of jazz. 

The fact that Mr. Daily has some Dixieland- 
minded and probably passably good musicians 
with him does little to prevent China Boy, with 
its voodoo drums, plonky banjo, jangle piano 
and asthmatic tuba, from being just phoney ; 
Down Home Rag from being hopelessly dull, and 
not only because the tempo is so slow ; Daily 
Double from being spoilt, despite the good 
trombone playing, by so-called “ presenta- 
tion”’?; Peggy O'Neil from being as corny a 
tune at fast tempo as it is at slow ; or Harmony 
Rag from being only pseudo ragtime with much 
the same Ray McKinley boogie ending that 
was in the orchestration once recorded by Will 
Bradley. 

Nor does it conceal that North is merely 
Daily’s way of playing the Benny Moten and 
Edgar Hayes South in a way that is none the 
better for its geographical displacement, or that 
anything Walkin’ the Dog has in other respects 
is cancelled out by the unnecessary shouting 
of the title words. 


‘Miles Davis and his Band 


*** Morpheus (John Lewis) (Am. Prestige 
128A) 
**Blue Room (Rodgers, Hart) (do. 130B) 
(Esquire 10-323—6s. 114d.) 

128—Davis (tpt); Sonny Rollins (nr); Benny 
Green (tmb) ; John Lewis (pno) ; + wd Heath (bass) 
Roy Haynes (drs). 17/1/1951. U.S.A 

130—As above, minus Green. Same session. 

In Morpheus Miles Davis continues with the 
modern sound procedure he had first exploited 
two years earlier in his Budo and Move series on 
Capitol. If it hasn’t come off quite so well it is 
probably mainly because Mr. Davis has tried 
to do it with a three-piece only front line 
instead of the four-piece (including French 
horn) he used for the earlier session. Neverthe- 
less, the general idea is apparent, and what with 
the solos by the forceful Sonny Rollins, John 
Lewis and Davis himself, and the lively cymbal 
and drums work by Roy Haynes, this is an 
interesting enough side for those who like the 
modern idiom at fast tempo. 

Blue Room is a very different proposition. 
Except for sixteen bars by Rollins, it is all 
Davis, trying himself out at playing the tune 
as nearly as need be as the composer wrote it. 
At this sort of thing Mr. Davis is less successful. 


*xMiles Davis Group 
***Conception (Shearing) (a) ; My Old Flame 
(Johnson, Coslow) (a); Dig (A. 
Bopper) (5) ; It’s Only a Paper Moon 
(Harburg, Rose, Arlen) (a). (Am. 
Prestige PRLP-124-A and -B) 
(Esquire 20-017—27s. 34d.) 

(a)—Davis (tpt); Sonny Rollins (inv); Walter 
Bishop (po); Tommy Potter (bass); Art Blakey 
(drs). 5/10/1951. U.S.A. 

(b)—As above, plus Jackie McClain (alto). Same 
session. 

This LP gives us the first release of four 
numbers, each recorded (and, I believe, first 
issued in America) as double-sided 78 discs. 
Anyway each runs for approximately the time 
of two 10 in. 78 sides. 

They are all as different from each other as 
they are from either of the two recordings on the 
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aforementioned Esquire 10-323. There is no 
attempt at ensemble the performances being 


almost ‘entirely the soloists’ propositions still 
generally known as small group bop—the first 
and third at fast tempi, the second very slow 
(only about sixteen bars to the minute) and the 
third medium-paced. 

At the slow tempi Mr. Davis does not seem 
to have been very happy. In places he has some 
adroit phrases, but the general impression is 
one of rather haphazard rambling—as though 
he did not quite know what to do next to fill 
out the time. For the first half of Paper Moon he 
does well enough, but later there is the same 
suggestion that he had become lost for ideas. 

In the fast numbers he is much better. What 
American critic Barry Ulanov so aptly described 
as ‘ Miles’s egg-shell trumpet”’ is heard at 
what I considered to be its not so far from best— 
smooth, cool, accurate, inventive and swinging. 

There is also plenty of good work by Sonny 
Rollins, and the rhythm section, supported by 
Art Blakey’s vivaciously swinging drums, really 
goes. Jackie McClain’s alto in Dig is also 
something you can place on the credit side. 


Buddy De Franco and his rtet 
**** Get Happy (Arlen, Koehler) (Am. M.G.M. 
52-S-112) 
Buddy De Franco and his Trio 
****Fasy Living (Robin, Rainger) (do. 52-S- 
3110) 
(M.G.M. 668—5s.) 

112—De Franco (clart) ; Drew (pno); 
Jimmy Raney (gtr) ; Teddy Kotick, (bass); Arthur 
Taylor (drs). 3/3/1952. U.S.A 

3110—De Franco (clart) ; ‘Drew (pno); Dillon 
Russell (bass); Art Blakey (drs). 30/6/1952. 

Get Happy is one of the first records Buddy De 
Franco made after M.G.M. had decided wisely 
to discontinue their ill-conceived attempts to 
make him a popular attraction with big bands 
which we know only too well from such records 
as Make Believe) Why Do I Love You (M.G.M., 
449) and St. Louis Blues/ The Closer You Are (477). 

It not only suggests how overjoyed he was to 
get back to small group jazz; it also proves 
what a brilliant instrumentalist he can be when 
not encumbered with the dictates of ‘‘ com- 
mercialism.”” At a pace that would tie most 
others into inextricable knots he rips through 
the familiar Harold Arlen-Ted Koehler tune 
with the most intriguing phrases flawlessly 
executed. 

Easy Living he takes at the slow pace for which 
this pretty melody calls. But playing with 
superb conviction and lovely tone, and pro- 
ducing all the fireworks for which anyone could 
wish after having disposed of the first chorus, he 
again reveals all the qualities he evinced so 
enthrallingly in the coupling. 

There is also some fine Jimmy Raney guitar 
and Kenny Drew piano on the disc. 


Duke Ellington and his Famous Orchestra 

*** Blucjean Beguine (William Anderson) (Am. 

Capitol 11407) 
**** Warm Valley (Ellington) (do. 11424) 
(Capitol CL13974—5s. 6d.) 

Ellington (no); Jimmy Hamilton (clart); Rick 
Henderson, Russell Procope (altos) ; Paul Gonsalves 
(tur) ; Harry Carney (bar); William ‘Cat ” 
Anderson, Willie Cook, Ray Nance, Clark Terry 
(¢pts) ; ; fa yaa Te a Juan Tizol, Britt Wood- 

mbs) ; endell Marshall (bass); Butch 
Ballard (drs). 9)4/1958- U.S.A. 

Bluejean Beguine is a slow melody in beguine 
rhythm by Ellington’s trumpet player William 
** Cat’? Anderson, and designed as a showcase 
for him. 

I cannot say I particularly enjoyed it. The 
band is good, but there is too much of the high 
note squealing that seems to have become Mr. 
Anderson’s main claim to fame. 

But I did enjoy Warm Valley. 
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This is not the first Ellington record we have 
had of the Duke’s charming little reverie. A 
previous version, made in 1940, and featuring 
Johnny Hodges’s alto, was put out here in 1949 
on since deleted H.M.V. Bg847. 

Hodges’s part is now played by tenorist 
Paul Gonsalves, and a polished and. sympathetic 
job he makes of it. Also somebody plays a quite 
exquisite trumpet solo. 

Equally responsible, however, for the success 
of the record is the work of the band as a whole. 
It has the Ellington new sound that we heard 
in the Duke’ s first Capitol LP “‘ Premiered by 
Ellington”’ reviewed last month—a sound 
obtained by using mostly a soloist supported 
by a subdued, pastel-shaded background that 
sounds disarmingly simple and unassuming 
when first heard, but is in fact a mass of 
seductive harmonies most ingeniously con- 
ceived and put over with a subtlety and 
perfection of execution that we seem still to 
get only from Duke Ellington. 


Ella Fitzgerald 
** Crying in the Chapel (Artie Glenn) (Am. 
Decca W84695) 
** When the Hands of the Clock Pray at Midnight 
(Mann Curtis) (do. W84694) 
(Brunswick 05149—5s. 6d.) 

Acc. by organ, tpt, bass, drs and The Ray Charles 
Singers, directed by Sy Oliver. 11/6/1953. nv: SA. A. 

Of these songs it can at least be said that 
although they play upon the emotionalism of 
religion to an extent no less than is suggested 
by their titles, they do so in a manner that could 
not offend even the most sanctimonious, and 
that their tunes are rather better than their 
lyrics. 

Nevertheless, I shudder to think what might 
have happened had they been given over to one 
of those vocalists whose main claim to notability 
(or should I have said notoriety ?) is their 
ability at tear-jerking via an excess of senti- 
mentality. 

Fortunately, however, American Decca 
refrained from doing this and wisely handed 
the songs to Ella Fitzgerald. 

She sings.them with sentiment. But that is 
something very different from sentimentality. 
The latter can seldom result in anything better 
than cloying mush. But sentiment can be 
combined with everything that makes for 
artistry. And it has here. Miss Fitzgerald, sing- 
ing with that fine voice over which she has such 
perfect control, coupled with her unfailing 
sense of the fitness of things that never allows 
her to descend to gallery-fetching extravagances, 
has brought out all that is best and concealed all 
that is worst in the songs. 

Even so, they are not ideal material for her, 
and I look forward to hearing her You'll Have 
To Swing It which is promised for release soon. 


*xBenny Goodman 
(‘‘ The Benny Goodman Band ’’) 

*#* Dizzy Fingers (Zez Confrey, arr. Heinie 
Beau) (d) ; Back In Your Own Backyard 
(Jolson, Rose, Dreyer) (f); Manzel 
(Means Good Luck) (Wayne, Beekman, 
arr. Tommy Todd) (6); Wrap Your 
Troubles In Dreams (Koehler, Moll, 
Barris) (g); Chicago (Fisher) (e) ; 
Whistle Blues (Mary Lou Williams, 
Orent, arr. M. L. Williams) (a) ; 
Tattletale (Goodman, Tommy Todd, 
arr. Todd) (c) ; Muskat Ramble (Ory) 
(hk). (Am. Capitol H409-Y, H409-Z) 
(Capitol LC35601—23s. 1d.) 

(a) (Am. Capitol 1612)—Goodman (clart); Heinie 
Beau, Skeets Herfurt (altos) ; Jack Chaney, Babe 
Russin (imrs); Charles ‘* Chuck ’ 

Nate Kazebier, Joe Triscari, Geo 
Zarchey (ipts); Red Ballard, Lou McGarity, B 

ro pgee Prong Jess Stacy (pno); Allan Reuss 
(gti Larry (bass); Sam Weiss (drs). 
sifiyioa7, Hollywood. 





(b) (do. 1868), (c) (do. 1873)—Goodman (clart); 
Beau, Gus Bivona (a/ios) ; Russin, Jack Sims (énrs) ; 
Gentry (bar); Frank Beach, John Best, Kazebier, 
George Seaberg (tpis) ; McGarity, Tommy Peder- 
son, Ray Sims (tmbs) ; Tommy Todd (pno); Alton 
** Al ** Hendrickson (gtr); Harry Babasin (bass) ; 
Tom Romersa (drs). 12/5/1947. Hollywood. 

(dt) (do. 2025), (e) (do. 2026)—Goodman (clart) ; 
Beau, Bivona (altos); Stan Getz, Herbie Haymer 
(tnrs) ; Gentry (bar) ; Beach Best, Irving Goodman, 
Seaberg (ips); Hoyt Bohannon, McGarity, Peder- 
son (tmbs); Jimmy Rowles (pno); Hendrickson 
(gtr); Babasin (bass); Don Lamond (drs). 7/6/1947. 
Hollywood. Previously issued on standard 78 Capitol 
CL13142. 

ft (do. 2373), (g) (do. 2374)—Goodman (clart) ; 
Bivona, Jack Dumont (altos); Herbert ‘‘ Bumps ’’ 
Meyers, Russin (tnrs) Gentry (bar); Beach, I. 
Goodman, Vernon ‘‘ Jake’’ Porter, Seaberg 
(tpts); Herb Harper, McGarity, Pederson (tmbs) ; 
Red Norvo (vib); Mel Powell (po); Hendrickson 
(gtr); Artie Shapiro (bass) ; Romersa (drs). 
6/11/1947. cee. tPreviously issued on standard 78 
“7 CL13246 

(h) (do. 3055) —Goodman (clart); John Kelson, 
Pete Pumiglio (altos) ; Meyers, Vito Mumulo (tnrs) ; 


Best, I. man, Ray Linn, Porter (pts) ; 7. 
non, Harper, Pederson (imbs) ; ino g (pno) ; 
Hendrickson (gtr); Red Callender (bass) ; iam 
Douglass (drs). 28/1/1948. U.S.A 


Here is something for iow who still enjoy 
the 1930’s brand of Benny Goodman big band 
swing. 

Not that any of the records is by a Goodman 
band of that period. They were all made in 
1947 and ’8, when Goodman no longer had a 
regular combination, and are by pick-up 
groups he assembled from the mostly well-known 
swing musicians who had migrated to Holly- 
wood for the abundance of film and radio work 
to be had there. But the music is in much the 
same style as that of the earlier Goodman 
orchestras. It sounds as rehearsed as they did, 
and the brass teams are especially good. 

Goodman’s clarinet is featured rather more 
than in many of his other records. In Dizzy 
Fingers and Tattletale it is conspicuous more for 
the flawless technique that enables Mr. Good- 
man to play the fastest passages flawlessly than 
for anything that could be called worthwhile 
jazz. In most of the others . . . well it’s the same 
old Goodman we have known for so long— 
smoothly poised, not what one would now call 
very inventive, but still with a comely enough 
sense of swing. 


Benny Goodman Sextet 
**7 Can't Give You Anything But Love 
(McHugh, Fields) (Am. Columbia 
CO29260) 
*** Lullaby of the Leaves (Young, Petkere) (do. 
C044674) 
(Columbia DB3350—5s.) 
29260—Goodman (clart); Georgie Auld (ene); 
Cootie Williams (¢p/); Ken Kercey (pno); Charlie 
Christian (gir); Artie Bernstein (bass); Harry 
Yaeger (drs). 19/12/1940. New York. 

44674 an (clart); Terry Gibbs (vib); 
Teddy Wilson (pno) ; John Smith (gtr) ; Bod Carter 
(bass); Charles Smith (drs). 24/11/1950. U.S.A. 

Best parts of the thirteen years’ old first side 
are the solos by Charlie Christian, Georgie 
Auld and Teddy Wilson. 

Not that any of them are likely to please 
those with a modern outlook any more than 
they are unduly exciting. They had little 
chance to be that. Mr. Goodman seems to 
have decided that the accent should be mainly 
on suaveness. But Kersey shows some of the 
Teddy Wilson polish, Christian with the simple 
elegance that helped to make him one of the 
great guitarists of his day, and Auld had not 
yet taken to the honking and other affectations 
he adopted when later he turned to bop. 

Cootie Williams, however, is very tame for 
him ; Goodman is disappointingly tepid ; and 
the whole record suffers from noisy surface. 

Lullaby, by the at the time most recently 
formed and quickly disbanded Goodman 
Sextet, is also a “ pretty ”’ side. But the solos 
by Goodman and Wilson are better, Terry 
Gibbs and John Smith also have good spots, 
there is some very nice concerted work by 
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THE FIRST RELEASE OF 


EDITIONS DE LOISEAU-LYRE 
LONDON 


LONG PLAYING 333 r.p.m. MICGROGROOVE RECORDS 





IT is with great pride that Decca now announces details of the first English release of the 
Editions de I’Oiseau-Lyre long playing records. As was stated in the October Decca-group 
334 r.p.m. catalogue, arrangements have been concluded under which these L.P.s, which have 
gained a world-wide reputation among musical connoisseurs, will in future be pressed and 
distributed in England and many other countries by Decca. The great interest aroused by the 
works recorded on the Oiseau-Lyre label, by the scholarship which has been put into the 
preparation of the music and the performances, and by the quality of the recordings, makes it 
quite certain that the making available of these records in England will be hailed as a 
development of the first importance, and as another example of the enterprise of the Decca 
company. 

The star item among the first records to be announced is undoubtedly a finely recorded 
performance (becoming available during December) of the Monteverdi Vespers. The utmost 
trouble has been taken to produce a complete and really authentic score. Leo Schrade, Professor 
of the History of Music at Yale University, went back to the original manuscript, and prepared 
a score especially for this recording and the result is that the Vespers are presented in a 


light hitherto unknown. 


MONTEVERDI 


VESPERS OF 1610 


(Vespro della Beata Virgine et Magnificat) 


Marcaret Rirtcuie (Sopr.), Erste Morison (Sopr.), RicHARD Lewis (Tenor), 
Wiiu1aM HERBERT (Tenor) and Bruce Boyce (Bar.) with THE Lonpon SincErs and 
Geraint Jones (Organ) and AnrHony GERLIN (Harpsichord) 
and L’ ENSEMBLE ORCHESTRAL DE L’OISEAU-LYRE 
conducted by AnrHony LEwis 


This recording will be available during December 
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§. S. BACH 
Christmas Oratorio 
GuNTHILD WEBER (Sopr.), LorE FiscHER (Contr.), 
Hernz Marten (Tenor) and 
Horst GuNTHER (Bass) with 
THE ORCHESTRA AND CuHorr OF THE DeTMOLD AcapDEmy oF Music 

and the CoLLecium Pro ARTE 

conducted by Kurt THomAs 
OL 50001-2-3 


Jj. C. BACH 
Symphony in D major, Op. 18 No. 4 and 
Symphony in E major, Op. 9 No. 2; 
HAYDN 
Concerto in D major for Harpsichord and Orchestra 
L’ORCHESTRE DE CHAMBRE DES CONCERTS LAMOUREUX 
conducted by PrerRE CoLomsBo 
OL 50007 


DOMENICO CIMAROSA 
Concerto in G major for Two Flutes and Orchestra; 


FRANCESCO BARSANTI 
Concerto Grosso in D major, Op. 3 No. 4 
and Concerto Grosso in D major, Op. 3 No. 10 
JEAN-PreERRE RamMPAL and Rosert Héaicué (Flutes) 
L’ORCHEsTRE DE CHAMBRE DES CONCERTS LAMOUREUX 
conducted by PrerrE CoLomso 
OL 50008 


Four Concertos of the Neapolitan School (XVIIIth Century) 
GIOVANNI PAISIELLO 
Concerto in C major 
for Harpsichord and Chamber Orchestra and 
FRANCESCO DURANTE 
Concerto in B flat major 
for Harpsichord and String Orchestra; 
DOMENICO AULETTA 
Concerto in G major 
for Harpsichord and Strings 
RuGcERo GERLIN (Harpsichord) 
with L’ ENSEMBLE ORCHESTRAL DE L’OIsEAU-LYRE 
conducted by Louts pz FROMENT 
and 
FRANCESCO MANCINI 
Concerto a Quattro in E minor 
Jean-PierRE RamMpPAt (Flute), GEoRGEs ALEs, 
PrerrE DouKAN (Violins) and Ruccero Geruin (Harpsichord) 


OL 50009 


tGNAZ PLEYEL 
Fifth Concertante Symphony for Flute, 
Oboe, Horn, Bassoon and Orchestra 
MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH WIND QuinTET and 
L’ ENSEMBLE ORCHESTRAL DE L’OIsEAU-LYRE 
conducted by Lours DE FROMENT 
CARL DITTERS VON DITTERSDORF 
Three Partitas 
for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon: 
in F major and in A major and in D major 
THE FrencH Winp QuINTET 
OL 50014 


MOZART 
Cassazione for Oboe, Clarinet, 
Horn and Bassoon; 

Quintet in E flat major for Piano, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon, K.452 (a) 
MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH WIND QUINTET 
(a) with Ropert Veyron-Lacrorx (Piano) 
OL 50016 


Cc. P. E. BACH 
Sonata in D major for Flute and Continuo 
and Trio in B minor 
for Flute, Violin and Continuo; 
Duo in E minor for Flute and Violin and 
Solfeggietto for Harpsichord and 
Quartet in G major for Harpsichord, Flute, Viola and Violoncello 
Tue CoLieciumM Pro ARTE 
OL 50017 


LOEILLET 
Four Sonatas 
Georcss Ags (Violin), Prerre (’Cello) 
RucceEro Geruin (Harpsichord) 
OL 50018 


PURCELL 
Suites for Harpsichord Nos. 1—8 
IsaBELLE Ner (Harpsichord) 
OL 50011 


JOHN BLOW 
Venus and Adonis 
Marecaret Ritcuie (Sopr.), MARGARET FieLp-Hype (Sopr.), 
Gorpon Cuinton (Bar.) 
with L’ENSEMBLE ORCHESTRAL DE L’Or1sEAU-LYRE 
conducted by AnrHony LEwis 
OL 50004 


These records will be available during November 
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NOVEMBER RECORDS 


A 78 R.P.M. RECORD 


Grete 
Scherzer 


intermezzos - - snus: 





In E flat, Op. 117, No. 1; 
In B flat minor, Op. 117, No. 2 


E.11512 





SZYMON GOLDBERG 

AND THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

CONDUCTED BY WALTER SUSSKIND 
Concerto in C major—saypn; 


Concerto in E major—sacu - - - - PMA1007 
(Harpsichord: Ernest Lush) 





SIDNEY TORCH 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Sidney Torch Programme—Cresta Run; Nola; Sambre 
et Meuse; Ecstasy; Penny Whistle Song; Canadian Capers; 
On a Spring note; Liebesfreud (with Jean Pougnet, violin); 
Blaze away; Thunder and Lightning Polka - PMD1008 





GRAEME BELL 


AND HIS AUSTRALIAN JAZZ BAND 


Goanna March; Nullabor; High Society; Black and White 
Rag (Graeme Bell’s Ragtime Four); Hook, Line and 
Sinker; Backroom Joys (both played by Lazy Ade’s Late- 
Hour Boys with Humphrey Lyttelton —Trumpet); When 
the Saints go marching home; Muskat Ramble; Big 
Walkabout; Cakewalkin’ Babies back home (the vocal : 
Neva Raphaello) - - - - - - - = - PMDI1009 


_ PARLOPHONE 


333 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 





THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LTD HAYES, MIDDLESEX 





FINEST RECORD 
REPRODUCTION 


—at Minimum Cost! | 


During the past three-and-a-half years Long Playing 
Records have largely ousted the 78 r.p.m. disc which, in 
one form or another, had served us faithfully for half a 
century. More and more record collectors have come to 
realise that properly designed equipment is essential, if 
they are to derive the full benefit from the technical 
advance and the vastly extended repertoire brought 
about by L.P., yet those with limited means have often 
searched in vain for instruments which they could afford 
and which would, at the same time, satisfy their 
requirements. 


The Gramophone Exchange has never ceased in its 
quest for fine, yet low-priced, equipment and we were 
therefore delighted with some of the record players shown 
at this year’s Radio Show which were both cheaper and 
considerably better than any comparable models shown 
previously. We have been particularly impressed with 
the new Collaro three-speed unit A.C. 3/534 fitted with 
the remarkable ‘‘ Studio ’’ turnover crystal cartridge: 
the motor is far freer from ‘‘ rumble ’’ than earlier low- 
priced models while the performance of the pick-up 
compares extremely favourably with any we have yet 
encountered. The complete unit costs only £10 6s. Id., 
incl. tax, and we shall be using it extensively with high 
quality amplifiers and loudspeakers. 

Utilising this splendid unit we are now able to offer a 
first-class combination at a total cost of only £38 14s. 8d., 
made up as follows: 


Convertogram 50/3 Record Player (incorpo- 

rating Collaro unit) ae at oe 2 
R.D. Minor Amplifier in Walnut Cabinet £13- 9- 6 
R.D. 8 in. High Flux Loudspeaker Unit £3- 0- 0 
R.D. Minor Corner Baffle (walnut) .. £8-15- 0 


£13 - 10 - 


Alternatively, those who are able to provide their own 
cabinets and baffles will be able to purchase the Collaro 
unit, the R.D, Minor Amplifier chassis and the R.D. 8 in. 
Loudspeaker Unit for a total of only £24 16s. 1d! 

A somewhat more ambitious combination, including 
an amplifier of greater power and flexibility (with 
available supplies for a radio tuner unit) and a loud- 
speaker of considerably wider frequency range can be 
obtained for a total of £65 17s. 7d., as follows: 


Convertogram 50/3 Record Player (as 
above) .. £13-10- 2 


R.D. Baby de Luxe Mark II Amplifier with 
Junior Mark II Pre-Amplifier, fitted in 
Walnut Cabinet... sup es ay 
Wharfedale Super 8/AL Loudspeaker Unit 
R.D. Junior Corner Horn (walnut) a 0- 0 
We are ready to demonstrate this fine equipment to 
callers at Astra House at any time and without the 
slightest obligation. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 
LTD. 
ASTRA HOUSE 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3007 
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Goodman and Gibbs, and taken all round the 
performance has more swing. 


Hall Sextet 

**** Ablution (Konitz, 

Cupol 2476-CL) 

***°S Wonderful (Gershwin) (do. 2477-BL) 
(Esquire 10-318—6s. 114d.) 

ullin (bar) ; Rolph Erikson 

(tpt) ; ys Ul Linde’ (ub); Gunna (rd Almetedt (bass) ; 
Jack Noren (drs). 12/6/1962. Sweden. 

Bengt Hallberg and his compatriots use 
George Gershwin’s ’S Wonderful to show once 
again that Swedish musicians are among the 
best when it comes to jazz in the modern 
manner. 

The side is a solo sequence routine. It opens 
with Rolph Erikson’s sounding very much like 
a warm toned Miles Davis, followed by Hall- 
berg’s own immaculate piano. Then we get 
Lars Gullin, the man who adds to his great 
flair for the modern idiom an ability to control 
the cumbersome mouthpiece of the baritone 
saxophone as though it were no more unwieldy 
than an alto. Finally come Ulf Linde and his 
vibraphone and Gunnar Almstedt on bass with 
eight bars each and an all-in eight bars to 
finish. Jack Noren’s drums give a neat lift to 
a record that never fails to be cool, calm and 
collected. 

Having digested ’S Wonderful you should be 
in a position to appreciate Lennie Tristano’s 
Ablution, which, being a more advanced opus, 
gives the group opportunities for an even more 
advanced performance. 


Tristano) (Swedish 


Milt Jackson Modern Jazz Quartet 
*** Rose of the Rio Grande (Warren, Gorman, 
Leslie) (Am. Prestige 406) 
**** Vendome (John Lewis) Ce 405) 
(Esquire 10-324—6s. 11 $d.) 
Jackson (vib); John Lewis (pno); Percy Heath 
drs); Kenny Clarke (drs). 29/15/1958. U.S.A. 

These were made at the same session as Milt 
Jackson’s All the Things You Are and La Ronde 
(Esquire 10-314, reviewed last month), but are 
better than either of them. 

Except for the fugal idea that starts off and 
is suggested at other times in Vendome, the treat- 
ments are comparatively straightforward. But 
one gets the impression that the basic procedure 
was carefully thought out in advance, and not 
just left to the inspiration of the moment. 

But perhaps of greater importance is that 
Jackson plays so well—clear thinking, logical, 
swinging jazz, and sounding none the worse 
because the tone of his vibraphone is so much 
better than in many of his previous records. 

There are, too, good solos by John Lewis, 
who also does his share towards making up the 
lightly, but solidly, bouncing rhythm section. 


Stan Kenton and his Orchestra 
*** Daddy (Troup) (V by June Christy) 
(Am. Capitol 9055) 
** Hush-a-Bye (Ambrose Thomas, 
Seelen) (do. 11044) 
(Capitol yore agg te 6d.) 


Fain, 


9055—Kenton mo); Art Pepper, Bud Shank 
(altos); Bart ooals, Bob Cooper (tnrs); Bob 
Gioga (bar); John one. Conte Condoli, ynard 
Ferguson, John Howell, Stuart W: 
Harry Betts, Bob Fi e4 
Roberts, Biil Russo (tmbs) ; (gtr 
an wr (bass) ; Shelly we. Mars) TC 

id Kenton (pno); Vinnie Dean, Lee Konitz 
(altos); Bill Holman, Dick Kamuca (tnrs) i 
(bar) ; Buddy Childers, Condoli, Don a 
Ferguson, Ruben McFall (pis); Bob Burgess, 
Keith Moon, Roberts, F Ros: usso 
(tmbs); Sal Salvador (gtr); Bagley (bass); Stan 
Levy (drs). 23/1/1953. Hollywood. 

In this revival of the wartime popular hit, 
Daddy, Stan Kenton has a piano solo which is 
well backed by the rest of the band. 


But the side is mainly June Christy’s. With 
a quality of voice that at times has a recognisable 
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resemblance to Ella Fitzgerald’s she puts over 
the song with the gusto for which it calls and a 
style that would be worthy of rather better 
material. 

Hush-a-Bye is another one you may remember 
—but from somewhat different associations. 
The tune comes from Ambroise Thomas’s 
overture to his opera Raymond. It is included, 
as a slow ballad, with lyrics by Sammy Fain 
(one of whose many successes was You Brought a 
New Kind of Love to Me) and Jerry Seelen, in a 
new Warner Bros. film ‘‘ The Jazz Singers,” 
featuring Danny Thomas and due for its 
London premiere shortly. 

This Kenton record is almost all chanting in 
unison by the band, which does it no better 
than you’d expect from those untrained as 
singers. But the side is to some extent saved by 
the lovely tone the perfectly blended trombones 
get out of sixteen bars of Pete Rugolo’s writing 
for them and a trumpet obdligato which con- 
stitute the only instrumental parts of the 
record. 


James Moody Quintet 
***Convulsions (Barclay) (French Blue Star 
ST2728-2) 
**# Oh! Well (Moody) (do. ST2726-2) 
(Esquire 10-315—6s. 114d.) 

Moody (tnr); Nat Peck (tmb); Bernard Peiffer 

(pno) ; Lucien Simoens (bass); Ritchie Frost (drs) 
6/7/1949. Paris. 

In both these up-tempo bop performances 
Jimmy Moody has with him a trombone whom 
he uses not only as a soloist, but also to make up 
with him a two-piece unison front line. 

This is something new for Moody, and the 
inclusion of the instrument alone would have 
~_ the records a flavour quite different from 
anything we have hitherto had from him. 

But there is more to it than that. The 
trombonist, one Nat Peck, is worth noting for 
his solo style. Also he has a most commendable 
technique, proved by the way he follows to the 
minutest detail Moody’s by no means easy 
phrasing in even the busiest passages. And you 
may take my word for it that some of them are 
as: convulsive as the name of the first item 
suggests. 

» 
Gerry Moore Trio 
** Darn that Dream (Van Husen, De Lange) 
(Esquire M7-404) 
*** Gregory (Hems) (do. M7-406) 
a 10-325—6s. 114d.) 
(pno); John Hems (gir); Bill Bramwell 
oa 1/8/1953. London. 

Guitarist John Hems’s Gregory, which is 
chiefly a solo for him, seems to have got its 
name from its borrowings from the Gregorian 
chant mode. The mode has been resurrected 
by certain modern classical writers, but this is 
the first time I have noticed it in jazz. I can’t 
say that it helps the jazz content, but I still 
liked this neat, facile record. 

Facile and neat are adequate adjectives also 
for the coupling, which is another showcase for 
the musicianly-minded Mr. Hems, but rather 
dull compared with Gregory, mainly because of 
the slow tempo and lack of dynamics. 


*Jelly Roll Morton 
(‘“ Pictures of New Orleans ” 

** Dr, Fazz Stomp (Oliver, Melrose) (V by 
Morton) (b) ; Jungle Blues (Morton) 
(d); Seattle ” Hunch (Morton) (f) ; 
Shoe Shiner’s Drag (Morton) (e) ; Low 
Gravy (Morton) (i); Harmony Blues 
(Morton) (hk); The Chant (Stitzel) 
(a) ; Freakish (Morton) (g) ; i Jay Roll 
Blues (Morton) (c). (H.M.V. OXAV- 
140-1IN, OXAV-141-3N) 

(H.M.V. DLP1016—24s. 6d. 


(a) (Am. Victor Rr mag = Em gree (pno); Omer 
Simeon (clart); George Mitchell (cornet); Kid Ory 
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(tmb); Johnny St. Cyr (bjo); John Lindsay (bass) ; 
Andrew Hilaire (drs). 15/9/1926. Chicago. 

(b) (do. A37257), (c) (do. OA$7256)—As for (a). 
ym Chicago. 

(2) (do. OA38630)—Morton (no); Johnny Dodds 
(clart); Stump Evans (alto); Mitchell "aman: 
George Bryant (imb); Bud Scott (ojo); Quinn 
Wilson (tuba); Baby Dodds (drs). TeNooy: Chicago 

(e) (do. A45621)—Morton (pno); Simeon (c/art) ; 
Ward Pinkett (? real name Pinckard) (tpt); Geechy 
Fields (¢mb); Lee Blair (bjo); Bill Benford (tuba). 
Tom Benford (drs). 11/6/1928. New York 

(f) (do. ge (g) (do. 0A49451)—Morton (pno 
sobs}. 8/7/19) amden, N.J., U.S.A 

(kA) (do. A59533)-— Morton (pno) ; unidentified 
clart; Pinkett, Bubber Miley (its); Wilbur De 
Paris (tmb) ; Barney Addison (gir) ; unidentified bjo; 
B. Benford (tuba); T. Benford (drs). 19/3/1930. 
New York. 

(¢) (do. OA62339)—Morton (po); Albert nen 
(clart); Pinkett (tpt); Fields (tmb); H. Hill (gtr); 
Pete Briggs (tuba); T. Benford (drs). 14/7/4990" 


New York. 
Previous standard 78 releases: (a) H.M.V. B10456, 


with Tank Town Bump; (6), (c) do. B9848; (e) do. 
B10151, with Kansas City Stomps. All still available. 

Personnels and recording dates taken from Thomas 
Cusack’s Jelly Roll Morton discography. 

Here’s a chance for you Jelly Roll Morton 
devotees to hear not only three of his hitherto 
unreleased here Red Hot Peppers sides, but 
also two of his also previously unissued in this 
country piano solos, not to mention also the 
four previously put out Peppers records free 
from the more or less noisy surfaces which 
marred the 78 discs. 

Despite their varied personnels, the Peppers’ 
offerings all follow the usual Morton band’s 
pattern—old-time New Orleans jazz that may 
not always have been particularly notable for 
the brilliance of its musicianship, but seldom 
failed to ride in its corny, but still ingratiating 
way. The fast Chant really rocks ; so, too, does 
the slower Jungle Blues, notwithstanding the 
rather stodgy and woollily recorded tuba and 
bass drum. 

The piano solos both come in the category of 
ragtime, which Morton trundles out in a way 
that few could do better than he does it. 

Consider a third star added for this disc if 
you are a traditional jazz devotee, and a fourth 
if you are a Jelly Roll enthusiast. 


*Quintet of the French Hot Club—with 
Django Reinhardt and Stephane 
Grappelly 

(“‘ Swing from Paris ’’) 

**** Swing from Paris (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
St) ; My Sweet (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
(c) ; Improvisation (Reinhardt) (a) ; 
Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernie, Pinkard, 
Casey) (6) ; Three Little Words (Ruby, 
Kalmar) (g); Nocturne (Reinhardt, 
Grappelly) (e) ; Daphne (Reinhardt, 
Grappelly) (d); H.C.Q. Strut (Rein- 
hardt, Grappelly) (h). (Decca DRL- 
1656, DRL-1657) 

(Decca LF1139—20s. 4d.) 
un a DR2908)—Reinhardt (gtr solo). 10/9/1937. 


By ‘ti DTB3524), O, = ee, (d) (do. 
— —Grappelly inhardt, Roger 
Eugene Vees Col la Vola (bass). 
sift 1088. London. 

(e) (do. DTB3534)—Grappelly (vin); Reinhardt 

(gtr). apeeeee. London. 
(f) (French Polydor HTP4210), (g) (do. HT P4212)— 
— as for (6). Probably circa March/April, 1938. 


) (Decca DR3862)—As for (6). 25/8/1939. London. 
vious standa 78 releases ({—Still available ; 
§—Not shown in the Decca catalogue, but still available ; 
aoe : (a) Decca F6935§, with I’ve Got My Love 
o Keep Me Warm; (b) do. F6675§, with Black and 
White; (c), (4) do. F6769+; (e) do. F7009f, with It 
Had To Be You; (f) do. F6899t ; (g) do. F6875{ with 
Appel Direct; (h) do. F7390t. 


This reissue in LP form of eight records 
featuring violinist Stephane Grappelly and 
guitarist Django Reinhardt, previously issued 
here on standard 78 discs, gets its four stars 
partly for Grappelly’s rather repetitive, but 
nevertheless svelte playing, but chiefly for 
Reinhardt’s still wonderful-sounding guitar. 

Reinhardt, who died in France in May this 
year as a result of cerebral haemorrhage, came 
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from gipsy stock. He was born in 1910, in, 
it is believed, a caravan, in Ouche, Belgium. 
As a boy he played the fiddle. But after losing 
almost completely, at the age of eighteen, the use 
of the third and fourth fingers of his left hand, 
when a spirit stove he was working blew up, he 
had to give it up. He then turned to the 
guitar, and despite his handicap developed a 
technique second to none. No matter whether 
it was fast single-string playing or reeling off 
sequences of chords, Django took it all in his 
stride with equal facility. Furthermore, he 
developed a style which, although more Latin- 
European than American, had the jazz feel and 
seldom failed to swing exhilaratingly. 

This LP mixes with performances by the 
French Hot Club Quintet, of which Reinhardt 
and Grappelly were the leading lights, records 
by the two of them playing as solos and duets 
some of the many tuneful numbers written by 
Reinhardt. 


*Hazel Scott 
***°S Wonderful (Gershwin) (Am. Capitol 
10318) ; I’m Yours (Green, Harburg) 
(do. 10320) ; The Girl Friend (Rodgers, 
Hart) (do. 10301) ; The Way You Look 
Tonight (Kern, Fields) (do. 10313) ; 
That Old Black Magic (Mercer, Arlen) 
(do. 10323) ; J’ll Be Around (Wilder) 
(do. 10319) ; I Get a Kick Out of You 


(Porter) (do. 10316); Thou Swell 
(Rodgers) (do. 10314). (Am. Capitol 
H346-Y, H346-Z) 


(Capitol LC5607—23s. 1d.) 

Hazel Scott (pno); Red Callender (bass) ; 
Young (drs). Circa early summer, 1952. 

Trinidad-born Hazel Scott, who at one time 
or another has played on records or for films 
almost everything from Bach to Berlin, is the 
wife of an American ex-Congressman, and here 
she seems to be fitting her mood to the company 
in which that presumably places her. 

Mixing it between chordal and single-note 
style, but with the emphasis always on the tune, 
she swings lightly through a selection of well- 
known melodies with a grace that isn’t too 
noticeably marred by the rather unnecessary 
frills she occasionally indulges in or the fact 
that her tempo is not always quite solid. 

What never fails to be solid, however, is the 
good “rhythm accompaniment” she gets 
from Red Callender and Lee Young. 


Lee 


Ronnie Scott Band 
**** Body Beautiful (Tony Crombie) (Esquire 
RS 410-3) 
*** Stomping at the Savey (Sampson, Goodman, 
Webb) (do. RS409-2) 
(Esquire 10-321—6s. 114d.) 

Derek Humble (alto); Scott, Pete King (tnrs) ; 
Benny Green (bar); Jimmy Deuchar (fpt); Ken 
Wray (mb); Norman Stenfalt (pno); Lennie Bush 
(bass); Tony Crombie (drs). 13/8/1953. London. 

There was an absolute uproar in the more 
enlightened jazz circles when the B.B.C. 
announced last July that this band of Ronnie 
Scott’s had failed to pass its broadcasting test. 

Personally I was not surprised. The band 
had already been heard in “ Jazz Club” and 
the audition was for less specialised programmes. 
The auditioners probably knew no more about 
modern jazz than do most B.B.C. producers. 
But they didn’t need to. Their job was to 
decide whether the band would be likely to 
prove suitable for listeners as a whole. Of course 
it wouldn’t. It is far too advanced. And at the 
risk of being called a prig I add also too good. 

That last remark may astonish those who 
remember my not exactly complimentary 


review last June of the band’s first records. But 
my remarks were not against its musicianship 
or even the type of jazz it had adopted. They 
were against the attempt to show off—to create 
sensation by means of stunts. 
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These two latest Scott sides descend to no 
such ill-conceived tricks. Body Beautiful is a 
lazy-paced little tune that anyone should be 
able to catch on to. The harmonies are what 
are generally described as ‘‘ modern,”’ but they 
don’t go to extremes, and the ensemble plays 
the unpretentious but musicianly scoring with 
unaffected ease. There is also some first-rate 
solo work by Jimmy Deuchar and the enter- 
prising Mr. Scott himself. 

The faster Stomping is a more conventional 
arrangement. But the playing, both solo and 





*xFats Waller 
(“ Fats Waller Plays and Sings ”’) 

*##* Honeysuckle Rose (Waller, Razaf, Immer- 
man) (e); Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
(Shelton, Brooks) (V) (g); I’m Gonna 
Sit Right Down (and Write Myself a 
Letter) (Young, Ahlert) (V) (6): 
Buckin’ the Dice (Tiny Parkham) (V) 
(h) ; Swingin’? Them Jingle Bells (Han- 
cock) (V) (d); Blue Turning Grey Over 
You (Waller, Razaf) (f); You're Not 
the Only Oyster in the Stew (Burke, Spina) 
(V) (a); It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie (May- 
hew) (V) (c). (All V’s by Waller) 
(H.M.V.OXAV144-1N,OXAV145-1N) 

(H.M.V. DLP1017—24s. 6d.) 

(a) (Am. Victor OA&8442)—Waller (pno); Milton 
**Mezz’’ Mezzrow (clart, alto); Herman Autry 
(tpt); Floyd O’Brien (tmb); Al Casey (gtr); Bill 
Taylor (bass) ; Harry Dial (drs). 16/5/1934. New York. 

(6) (do. OA89764)—Waller (pno); Rudy Powell 


(clart, alto); Autry (ttt); Casey (gv); B. Taylor 
(bass); Dial (drs). 8/5/1935. New York. 
(c) (do. OA101667)—Waller (pno); Gene Sedric 


(clart,tnr); Autry (tpt); Casey (gtr) ; Charlie Turner 
(bass); Yank Porter (drs). 5/6/1936. New York. 

(d) (do. 2A01805)—As for (c). 29/11/1936. New York. 

(e) (do. 2A07755)—Waller (pno); Sedric (clart, 
tnr); Autry (tpt); Casey (gir); C. Turner (bass) ; 
Slick Jones (drs). 24/3/1937. New York. 

(f) (do. 2A010651)—As for (e). 24/4/1987. New York. 

(g) (do. OA043350)—Waller (pno); Sedric (clart, 
tnr); John Hamilton (tft); John Smith (gir); 
ne _ Wallace (bass); Jomes (drs). 3/11/1939. New 

ork. 

(hk) (do. 0A053796)—Waller (pno); Sedric (clart, 
tnr); Hamilton (tpt); Casey (gtr); Wallace (bass) ; 
Jones (drs). 2/1/1941. Chicago. 

Previous standard 78 releases ({—now deleted): (a) 
H.M.V. BD298t; (6) do. B9935, with Everybody Loves 
My Baby, and.BD5031¢ ; (c) JO205, with Come Down To 
Earth, and BD5087+:; (d) do. BD1229, with Send Me, 
Mr. Jackson, and BD5087t; (e) and (f) do. C2937¢ ; 
(g) do. JO116, with Fat and Greasy. 


Just to give you the “ who done it” for 
H.M.V.’s latest LP compilation of the piano 
playing and vocal humour of the one and 
only Fats Waller. 





ensemble, is first rate, and the only complaint I 
have against the record is the rather cheap 
shouting by the band of the word “‘stomping”’ 
behind Ronnie Scott’s solo. 


George Shearing Quintet 
*** Point and Counterpoint (Marjorie Hyams) 
(Am. M.G.M. 53-S-3045) 
***T ove is Fust Around the Corner (Robin, 
Gensler) (do. 53-S-3044) 
(M.G.M. 680—5s.) 

Shearing (po); Cal Tjader (vib); Jean Thiele- 
mans (gir); Al McKibbon (bass); Bill Clark (drs). 
15/4/1953. U.S.A. 

The fugue idea seems to be becoming a vogue 
with small groups these days. It has cropped up 
again in Point and Counterpoint. Then of course 
there’s the old game of twisting tunes around so 
that you can hardly recognise them, and that’s 
what Mr. Shearing has done quite ingeniously 
for his slow version of Love is Just Around. 

Otherwise it’s all the Shearing sound much 
as we have come to know it—except for one 
thing. His latest vibraphone player, Cal 
Tjader, is the best he has ever had, and not 
only because he is presented more prominently. 
Listen to his phrasing. It’s quite something. 
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*Billy Taylor Trio 

*#** They Can't Take That Away From Me 
(Gershwin) (a) ; All Too Soon (Elling- 
ton) (a) ; Accent On Youth (Lawnhurst, 
Seymour) (a) ; Give Me the Simple Life 
(Bloom) (a) ; Little Girl Blue (Rodgers, 
Hart) (6) ; Lover (Rodgers, Hart) (6). 
(Am. Prestige 139-A, 139-B) 

(Esquire 20-020—27s. 33d.) 

(a)—Taylor (pno); Earl May (bass) ; 
Smith (drs). 18/11/1952. U.S.A. 

(6)—Same personnel. 10/12/1952. 

This is our first oppurtunity to hear Billy 
Taylor on his own. 

It is one which should be considered by all. 
Born 1910, in Greenville, South Carolina, 
during the past two or three years he has made 
quite a reputation for himself among jazz 
musicians and fans in New York as one of the 
most creative and important pianists to appear 
on the present-day American jazz scene. He is 
also the author of several provocative books 
published by the American Hansen Music 
Company. They include treatises on Dixieland 
jazz, ragtime piano, bop and the mambo. 

This LP finds him with his Trio working 
through six tuneful numbers, for the most part 
with an unassuming grace that does nothing to 
conceal his understanding of the jazz idiom or 
(except in Lover) his usually unfailing good 
taste. The slow sides, especially Ellington’s 
All Too Soon, are particularly attractive. 


George Wallington Trio 
***Summer Rain (Wallington) (Am. Prestige 
352) 
George W: on Quartet 
**** Tove Beat (Wallington) (do. 351) 
(Esquire 10-317—6s. 114d.) 


Charlie 


351—Wallington (no); Chuck Wayne (mandola) ; 
Charlie Mingus (bass); Max Roach (drs). 17/9/1952. 


352—As above, minus Wayne, same session. 


George Wallington is another pianist who, 
like the earlier reviewed Billy Taylor, has been 
creating a minor sensation in American jazz 
circles. When Bud Powell went out of circula- 
tion due to illness Mr. Wallington was hailed 
as his heir to his Kingdom of Bop Pianist No. 1. 

Not that Wallington sounds much like Powell 
here. He plays two respectively medium-paced 
and slow numbers rather more like an Erroll 
Garner disciple. There is much of the Garner 
beat in his performances, even though his ideas 
and idiom are noticeably different. 

Love Beat is conspicuous not only for Walling- 
ton. It introduces yet another new sound to 
jazz—Chuck Wayne playing a mandola, 
which, in case you don’t already know it, is 
a large scale mandolin, tuned (like a viola) a 
fifth below its smaller brother. As played here 
by the noted Mr. Wayne it is most effective. 


Mary Lou Williams Quartet 
*** Monk’s Tune (Monk) (Esquire RS398-4) 
*** Sometimes I’m Happy (Caesar, Youmans) 


(do. RS379-3) 
(Esquire 10-322—6s. 114d.) 


Mary Williams (jn0); Ray Dempsey (gir) ; 
— Nurse (bass); Tony Kinsey (drs). 26/6/1953. 
oondon, 


' The first side gets its name from its composer, 
Thelonious Monk, and has nothing to do with 
the inhabitants of monasteries. But one could 
be forgiven for thinking that it had. It is a 
restful little tune that gets an appropriate 
treatment from the invariably charming Mary 
Lou Williams, helped out by a chaste solo from 
Ray Dempsey. 

Aiding Miss Williams’s again felicitious and 
this time more swinging piano we get more good 
Dempsey, not only solo but also in unison with 
Mary. Everything is tidily and _ tastefully 
carried out, and all round these sides make nice 
listening for one’s more tranquil moods. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


By P. WILSON, M.A. 


Future Reports 

There has been a heartening response to the 
request for suggestions, and I will do my best 
to comply. As was to be expected the principal 
demand is for what one may call the medium- 
priced instruments. 


Carter Teletrolley. J. W. Carter, Penn Street, 
London, N.1 (£9 19s. 6d. incl. P.T.). 

A few weeks ago a useful and handsome piece 
of furniture (so my wife says) was delivered to 
my home. It is a small cabinet in modestly 
figured walnut, mounted on rubber castors. At 
the top there is an open shelf on which to keep 
the Radio Times, or record catalogues, or what 
nots—but preferably not what nots, my wife 
says; and underneath is a nicely balanced 
“‘ Hopper ”’ divided into four compartments in 
which about 120 records can be stored. 

The top of the cabinet, which stands 27 in. 
high, is intended, I gather, to take a table 
television set of the modern type, and I can 
imagine nothing better for the purpose. 

But of course it is the hopper that I am 
specially interested in. I have filled it with my 
special test records and propose to keep it in 
constant use in that way for a month or two. 
In that way, and only in that way, can one 
make 100 per cent certain that there will be no 
tendency for records to warp—though I am 
willing to make a bet on it even now. 

All my past experience has shown that in the 
following conditions records do not warp: 


(1) They should be stored on edge and not 
flat 


(2) Each size must be stored separately and 
not intermixed. 

(3) They should be in stiff envelopes with a 
definite side pressure on each ; i.e. they 
should be packed tightly with stiff 
partitions between each 50 records or so. 

(4) Each square envelope with circular 
record inside will be empty at the 
corners. Advantage is taken of this fact 
in abstracting the record. It is easy to 
take hold of the top empty corner and 
pull the envelope forward a little. The 
record can then be abstracted and the 
envelope left. The envelope should not 
be taken out altogether. 

These conditions can readily be fulfilled by 
using these Carter hoppers. Unfortunately, 
they are not fulfilled by the young lady who is 
seen using the cabinets in the leaflets I have 
seen—but that is a fault of the lady in the leaflet 
and not of the hopper ! 

It is one of the most useful and handy 
methods of storage I have seen for some time. 
The pivoted hopper is so nicely balanced that 
it can be opened and closed with the greatest of 
ease and the records are always vertical whether 
the hopper is closed or whether it is tilted 
forward by the few inches necessary to present 
the records for easy handling. 


Collaro Studio Pickups (Types O and P— 
£2 16s. 6d. plus 18s. 2d. P.T.). 

Both types are of the turn-over variety with 
separate cantilever styli for SP and LP records. 

It is claimed that the construction is such that 
the crystal element is completely enclosed so as 
to avoid temperature and hygroscopic effects. 
Suitability for tropical use is guaranteed. 


These pickups were supplied with the 
3 RC 531 Autochanger I reviewed in October 
and have been in regular use under normal 
playing conditions for nearly two months. 

The Autochanger, by the way, has continued 


to behave itself in exemplary fashion. It has not 
given me one moment’s trouble, or anxiety. 
So now perhaps I ought to put out of my mind 
the doubts I previously had about autochangers 
generally. 

I can certainly forget all my prejudices about 
turn-over pickups after the experience I have 
had with these two. 

I am entirely satisfied with them and can 
recommend them unequivocally for their 
respective purposes. 

I regard the makers’ claims for them as 
distinctly modest. Type ‘‘O”’ is stated to be 
for normal amplifiers and to have a range from 
25 to 10,000 c.p.s. with an output of 0.6 volts 
at 1,000 c.p.s. It has. 

Type “P” is for high gain amplifiers (or 
where a pre-amplifier is used) and is claimed to 
have a range from 25 to 12,000 c.p.s. with an 
output of 0.15 volts at 1,000 c.p.s. I found a 
rather better performance. 

In actual playing conditions I soon found 
that Type ‘‘O”’ which I tested first of all was 
a quality pickup equal in every respect to my 
previous standard crystal pickup. Its response 
is reasonably smooth and I should have been 
well satisfied with it had I not changed over 
to the “‘ P”’ type. 

I thought the change just marvellous. 
Delicacies not before noticed came out clearly 
and sweetly. The response at 12 k.c. was not 
only measurable ; it was distinctly audible. 

But it was the response at the other end of the 
scale that interested me most. I still have two 
sets of the first constant note records ever made 
(for Victor in America). I have more modern 
ones, too, of course. But the special point about 
the older ones, which were specially presented 
to me by H.M.V. some 25 years ago, is that the 
bass frequencies are recorded at high amplitude. 
Before the war I never found a commercial 
pickup that would track in the grooves for 
25 ¢.p.s. to 50 c.p.s.; and of the modern 
pickups (even the lightweights, about which 
more anon) very few have hitherto done so 
without murmur. (The “ Expert’? M/c was 
one that did.) 

These Collaro Studio pickups have repro- 
duced without hesitation on all grooves down 
to the lowest frequency and there has been no 
sign of harmonic distortion. Stylus noise, too, 
is exceptionally low—particularly with Type 
“ee P ” 


I can therefore well believe the makers’ 
claim that they will track perfectly on any 
records yet produced or likely to be produced. 

With the Studio “‘ P”’ type to demonstrate 
with I feel sure that I can continue to justify 
my faith in crystal pickups to all comers. For 
their price they are unequalled. 


W.B. Stentorian “High Fidelity” P.M. 
Loudspeaker, H.F. 10 12. Whiteley Electrical 
Radio Co., Ltd. (Price £3 19s. 6d. incl. P.T.). 
Specification 

10-in. Die-cast Unit. 

Magnet Field Strength: 12,000 gauss. 

Handling Capacity: 10 watts. 

Response: 30 c.p.s. to 14,000 C.p.s. 

Input impedance: 3 ohms. (or 15 ohms.). 

Surround Resonance: 35 c.p.s. 

When I talked about this speaker to the W.B. 
representatives at the Radio Show I found them 
full of enthusiasm. 

They have reason to be. 

It is a most interesting and attractive instru- 
ment. It is clear even from a casual hearing 
that its response extends from high treble to 
deep bass and is reasonably smooth throughout 
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the range: everywhere it is clear and clean cut. 

I therefore started on my tests with a good 
deal of interest and expectancy. 

As a first test I played through a series of 
constant frequency records. At 14 k.c. neither 
I nor my son could find any audible response 
but it became quite clear at 12 k.c. On the 
other hand I found quite an appreciable 
response at 25 c.p.s. and when I searched for 
the surround resonance at about 35 c.p.s. I had 
some difficulty in finding it. Indeed I only 
concluded that that figure was correct because 
the second and third harmonics at 70 c.p.s. and 
105 c.p.s. were a little more marked in com- 
parison with adjacent frequencies. Evidently 
therefore the bass resonance is well damped ; 
and this no doubt accounts for the clean bass 
response that I observed later on when I 
started listening tests. 

Throughout the scale I found no peaks of any 
real importance. The smoothness of the 
response is in fact one of the really remarkable 
characteristics of this speaker. 

Having satisfied myself as to these points I 
proceeded to ill-treat the unit far more than it 
is ever likely to experience (I hope) in ordinary 
playing conditions. 

It is claimed to handle 10 watts. I fed in 
more than 20 watts and it showed no signs of 
distress. Of course I did not keep up that over- 
load for very long, though I must admit I was 
tempted to see if I could break it down. But 
to submit the centring device to a strain of such 
magnitude for any length of time would be 
asking too much. I did feed in the full 10 watts, 
however, for an hour or two and could trace 
no deterioration. So it is clear that in this 
respect the speaker is conservatively rated. In 
view of its size this surprised me. But there is 
the fact. 

My next ill-treatment consisted of mis- 
matching. It is more sensitive to that, but 
there was nothing distressing or unusual about 
it. An interesting result was obtained however 
when I connected a 10-ohm resistor in series 
with the 3-ohm speech coil and fed the com- 
bination from a 15-ohm output. Then the deep 
bass was cut out and the reproduction became 
distinctly hard and “brilliant”? in quality. 
Evidently the damping conditions had 
deteriorated. 

I mention these points to show that it is 
worth while to take a little special trouble to 
ensure good matching electrically. 

I have not had an opportunity to carry out 
any experiments in acoustic loading. My tests 
have been conducted by mounting the unit in 
an infinite baffle, which I formed many years 
ago in the 16-in. wall between my drawing 
room and my electrical workshop. By this 
means one is able to combine technical tests 
with first-class listening conditions and quickly 
correlate the conclusions. 

But as a result of these tests I am willing to 
wager that the unit will acquit itself most 
creditably in an acoustically loaded chamber. 
My only doubt is whether I would not rather 
recommend one of the smaller (and cheaper) 
models for this purpose: the acoustic column 
needed to give optimum loading for a 35 c.p.s. 
unit is rather too long to be convenient ! 

Model H.F. 810 with a bass resonance of 65 
c.p.s. (price £3 os. 6d.) would be more manage- 
able, if it would give the requisite power when 
acoustically loaded: its capacity would be 
considerably greater than its rating of 5 watts 
in open functioning of course, and the response, 
loaded, would be well down to 30 c.p.s._ But 
only experiment can decide how far it would be 
wise to go. 

So much for the technical features. Whilst I 
have been writing about them I have been 
listening to radio reproduction with speech, 
grand organ, orchestra, dance band and 
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pianoforte. Also to the Nit-Wits who were 
really quite wonderfully clear and amusing. 

Every now and then I have had to pause and 
listen intently to some special feature of the 
reproduction. The articulation was the first 
striking thing, and then the good balance. But 
what really pulled me up were the deep pedal 
notes on the organ and then the double bass in 
the orchestra. How often have you heard the 
deep notes of a double bass coming through, 
clear and distinct, and been able to recognise 
their pitch ? They did here and one could also 
hear their buzz. Then the low notes of the 
piano came through firm and clear and with 
remarkably good attack. 

How is all this done ? The 12,000 gauss 
magnet helps, of course. But I believe that a 
lot of the credit is due to the specially moulded 
and treated cambric cone. I have long thought 
that for optimum resulis there should be a 
definite (and probably exponential) relation 
between the mass and radial compliance of 
each annulus of a loudspeaker cone ; in other 
words the cone should be designed as a tapering 
transmission line. 

However that may be, this speaker certainly 
shows that research on the structure of loud- 
speaker cones can pay handsome dividends. 

P.W. 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Salesmanship and Enterprise 

Those of us who live in or near London have 
had the advantage for so many years of first-class 
gramophone and radio stores that we are apt to 
think that the same sort of facilities are universal. 

Again and again, however, we _ receive 
plaintive letters asking where in such and such 
parts of the country demonstrations may be 
witnessed of the leading makes of quality equip- 
ment and I have had to confess in most cases, 
as have my colleagues also, that we just do not 
know. 

Curiously enough, and it has always been a 
matter of curious interest to me, we have 
always been able to say with complete confidence 
that the most enterprising retail gramophone 
shops in the London area have made a point 
of keeping their card (at least) in the advertise- 
ment pages of THE GRAMOPHONE. That is a 
fact of which those of us associated with the 
production of the paper have always been 
proud—and thankful. 

But we haven’t had anything like the same 
success with the provinces. Why that should be 
so I really don’t know. There must be dealers 
outside of London just as competent as those 
inside. Why then do they not make a song 
about it ? 

Whenever I do hear of one, I always like to 
pass on the good news. This month I want to 
commend to our readers in Eire a gramophone 
and radio store in Dublin which is conducted 
by a real enthusiast, Mr. Brian Curran. It is’a 
pleasure to correspond with a dealer of his 
type who has taken pains to keep abreast of all 
the modern developments and has been com- 
petent enough to apply them to designs of his 
own. I have not had the opportunity to inspect 
any of them as yet, but the detailed specifications 
I have received inspire every confidence. 


A Contemporary Transformation 

Last month I received a novel kind of 
invitation. It was to view a bachelor flat which 
had been constructed out of two rooms of a 
Victorian house in Hampstead. I gathered that 
the house had been carved up into four or five 
flats and each one had been re-modelled in 
modern style. 

Nothing very novel about that, you will say. 
Yes, but this was re-modelling with a difference : 
the interior designer had set himself the problem 
of fitting the design of both structure and 
furnishings to the personalities of the occupants. 
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The result in the case of the particular flat I 
inspected was most interesting. I am _ not 
competent to discuss many of the features of 
decoration and furnishing. My particular 
concern was the way in which a complete up-to- 
date system of sound reproduction had been 
worked into the design. And certainly the 
designer had taken pains to ensure that each 
item was of the very best quality. Thus there 
were : 

Leak Point One TL/12 Amplifier. 

Leak Vari-Slope Pre-amplifier. 

Leak Moving Coil Pickups. 

Leak Radio Tuner. 

Connoisseur 3-speed Turntable. 
All these were built into a low trough-like 
cabinet of cherry wood, fashioned in con- 
temporary style with folding flaps and sliding 
glass panel. 

But I could at first see no sign of any loud- 
speaker—save what was clearly an extension 
speaker in the adjoining room. There were 
wardrobes, cupboards, work benches, desks and 
everything else that a wealthy young bachelor 
might wish for, but no loudspeaker. 

So I asked the designer to switch on the 
reproducer and at once the room was filled with 
a musical reproduction of real quality: soft, 
diffused, but as clear cut as one could wish. 

I then learned that a Lowther-Voigt loud- 
speaker had been built into a special compart- 
ment between the wardrobe and a working 
alcove and all had been so cunningly contrived 
that a complete illusion has been achieved. 

The extension speaker system in the dining 
room was not so effective, though again the use 
of first class components had ensured good 
quality. 

Altogether, it was a most instructive demon- 
stration of what could be done by a competent 
designer if given a free hand. 

Who was responsible ? Oh, yes! It was the 
Wilmington Workshops of Kensington. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Introduction to Valves, by R. W. Hallows 
and H. K. Milward. (Iliffe & Sons, 8s. 6d.) 

A text-book on valves intermediate in 
standard between the simple, child’s guide that 
used to be common in books on wireless and 
the elaborate treatises like that of Terman (or 
the more advanced M.I.T. treatises such as 
* Wave-Forms’’) has long been needed. 

It is clearly the most difficult of all types to 
write really well. For the author must not only 
have a comprehensive knowledge of the subject 
matter, so that he himself is able to take Terman 
in his stride, so to speak; he must also be 
familiar with the needs and mental capacity of 
the ordinary student who wants a good working 
knowledge of the operation of valves but is not 
up to the Terman standard ; and he must also 
have the ability to translate the more abstruse 
principles into simple, descriptive language with 
a minimum of mathematics—certainly not 
beyond matriculation standard. 

Moreover, the task is full of pitfalls. One 
runs the risk of either becoming boring by 
being too elementary or unintelligible by getting 
too abstruse. 

On the whole, this volume by Hallows and 
Milward succeeds very well. It starts by 
describing in very elementary fashion (almost 
indeed in scientific baby language) the prin- 
ciples of the valve, but after a few pages settles 
down into instructive explanations of the 
purposes and applications of various types of 
valve. And all this is done in such a way as to 
enable the reader to apply fundamental 
knowledge to the solution of new problems as 
they arise. 

The chapter headings illustrate the scope of 
the book. They are; Principles of the Valve ; 
Letter Symbols for Valves; Emission, Space 
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charge, the Diode ; the Diode as rectifier and 
detector; the ‘Triode; Main uses of the 
Triode ; Tetrodes and Pentodes ; Frequency 
Changers ; Power-output Valves; Valves for 
very high and extra high Frequencies ; Valves 
for Special Purposes; Modern Miniature 
Valves. 

Most of the straightforward applications such 
as are to be found in radio receivers and 
amplifiers are dealt with; and within these 
limits the book can be heartily commended. 
One notable exception is the lack of explanation 
of the modern technique of negative feedback 
which has become such an important feature 
of amplifier design. The only reference, indeed, 
seems to be the one on page 120 where it is just 
mentioned as a remedy for harmonic distortion. 
In any future edition this omission should 
certainly be remedied. 

A somewhat fuller explanation of push-pull 
circuits would also be desirable with references 
to the various modern phase-splitting circuits. 
Similarly, one would have liked to see a few 
references to the cathode follower applications 
of valves. 


Of course, it may be contended that the 
inclusion of such matters as these would extend 
the scope of the book very considerably and 
would be more appropriate to a book on 
circuits than to one on valves. But it can at 
least be said that these matters are much more 
within the range and the requirements of the 
type of person for whom the book appears to 
be intended than several of the other matters 
that are dealt with (e.g. the discussion on 
klystrons and magnetrons). 


Art and Science in Sound Reproduction, 
by F. H. Brittain, D.F.H. (General 
Electric Co., 2s. 6d.) : 

This little pamphlet by Mr. Brittain, who is 
Acoustic Research Engineer for the General 
Electric Company, is one of the most interesting 
and instructive essays on sound reproduction 
that I have read for many a long day. 

The main part of the pamphlet is devoted to 
a description of typical amplifiers to suit 
particular needs. Thus there are 6, 12, 20 and 
30 watt amplifiers for A.C. mains and a 14 watt 
D.C./A.C. amplifier. Then there are designs 
for a simple D.C./A.C. pre-amplifier and for a 
most elaborate and comprehensive pre-amplifier, 
tone-control and equaliser, which provides 
controls to vary sensitivity, to compensate in 
bass and treble for the characteristics of various 
disc recordings, to give a scratch or whistle filter 
with a steep cut and to control both the general 
volume level and that of the bass in particular. 
Then there are appropriate designs for a Local 
Station Unit, a Superhet Unit and a Television 
Sound Feeder Unit for use with these amplifiers. 

These designs are interesting and useful 
enough in themselves. But their value is con- 
siderably enhanced by the introductory dis- 
cussion of the limitations inherent in sound 
reproduction, both psychological and physical. 
Thus the effect of the mind of the performer and 
his surroundings, the limitations introduced by 
the microphone and the source of the pro- 
gramme as well as those of the loudspeaker, the 
listening room and the mind of the listener, 
are all clearly and effectively and humourously 
discussed. Then there is a most interesting 
section on the various problems and design 
factors in high quality amplifiers, including 
special notes on output valves, output trans- 
formers, phase shift and negative feedback. 

All this will seem very advanced and it is. 
Yet the descriptions and analysis are put in 
very simple terms so that no really advanced 
knowledge of either mathematics or even of 
wireless technique is necessary to enable the 
reader to obtain substantial benefit. 

In short, this pamphlet is thoroughly reliable 
and in every way to be commended. 
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PHILIPS 
5 Tp Monde of te Coilty FB 


NOVEMBER 1953 78 r.p.m. Releases 


We proudly announce the EXCLUSIVE Recordings of 
the London Productions of 


























JACK HYLTON’S RODGERS’ and HAMMERSTEIN’S 
66 99 = 
WISH YOU WERE HERE “THE KING AND 1” i) 
by Arthur Kober and Joshua Logan Starring 
with 
ERIE HOBSON and HERBERT LOM 
BRUCE TRENT + SHANI WALLIS VAL 
ELIZABETH LARNER aes 
CHRISTOPHER HEWETT and MURIEL 6MITH 
nim emma JAN MUZURUS and DOREEN DUKE 
Orchestra under the direction of The King and I” Orchestra cond by 

















CYRIL ORNADEL REGINALD BURSTON 
PB.200-206 inclusive PB.189-194 inclusive 
JERRY WAYNE and JULIE WILSON JUNE WHITFIELD 
Guess We'll have to talk about the Weather Diamonds are a Girl’s Best Friend 
Bye-Bye, Baby 
Over and Over _ PB.IT9 (Both from the Film “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’) 
PB.195 
FRANKIE LAINE KEN QRIFFIN 
Answer Me . Ramblin’ Man at the Organ ’ 
PB.196 Crying in the Chapel Oh! 
PB.198 








GUY MITCHELL 








diniaai JIMMY BOYD 
cKa-Dboom 

(Film “ Those Redheads from Seattle”) nianneainene ses means 
Hannah Lee PB.178 PB.197 

A PHILIPS Christmas Special! VB 
THE BEVERLEY SISTERS 
I saw Mommy Kissing Santa Claus e¢ Triplets (Film “The Band Wagon”) 
PB.188 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD - GRAMOPHONE RECORDS DIVISION - 179-185 GT. PORTLAND STREET - LONDON - W.1. 


PHILIPS ARE WORLD RENOWNED MAKERS OF RADIOGRAMS, RECORD PLAYERS AND CHANGERS INCORPORATING THE FAMOUS PHILIPS ‘ FEATHERWEIGHT’ PICK-UP 
(PG360) 
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REAL HIGH FIDELITY 
at modest cost... 


@ Manufacturer-to-Consumer policy saves you one-third cost! ! 


You may have already extended your record 
reproducer to include the now firmly established 
LP Records. You may be considering doing so. 
In either case, for real high fidelity at modest cost, 
it will pay you to consult us. Our aim is not just 
to sell you equipment but to save you money and 
to ensure that you get the apparatus most suited to 
your needs. Discuss your problem with our Chief 


No. | “ SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIER i is a 3-channel 5-watt 
Gram/Radio Amp with gly flexible tone-control. 
You can lift the ante, | the bass, or—and here is the unique 
feature—the middle frequencies to suit your own ear characteris- 
tics and the record or radio programme being heard. It is 
thus possible to arrange the frequency-response of the amplifier 
to a curve equal and opposite to the resultant curve of the 
other items in the chain so that what finally registers in the brain 
is as per original. This flexibility of control is far more important 
than mere | linear resp of the amplifier, as the 
pickup, speaker, etc., are not linear. Independent Scratch-Cut 











Engineer (available daily including Saturdays 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m.). Or write enclosing 24d. stamp. 
This Technical Guidance Service will cost you 
nothing and save you pounds. 

NOTE : Regarding Pick-up heads to take standard 
or miniature thorns for 78 r.p.m., these can be 
supplied with any of the single-record Gram Units 
or Auto-changers sold by us, if desired. 


TheAmplifier can accommodate a wide variety of records from old 
78’s tonew LP’s. Input is for all types of pickup of 0.2v. output 
or more and there is full provision (and power) for Radio 
Tuner. It is available to match 2/3 or 15 ohms speakers. Price : 

10 gns. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in Portable Steel Cabinet 35/- extra. 


No. 2 “SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIER as above but with 
10-watt Push-Pull triode output and triodes dopugheet. Woden 
mains and output transformers and choke. Output tapped 3, 
7.5 and 15 ohms. Competes with the most expensive amplifiers 
on the market yet costs only 15 gns. (carriage 5/-). Fitted in 
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CONSOLE AMPLIFIER 
CABINETS ‘(above), 33 in. high, 
lift-up lid, take Gram Unit or Auto- 
changer, Amplifier, Pre-amplifier, and 
Radio Feeder Unit, finished medium 
walnut veneer. De luxe version, 
10 gns., carriage according to area. 


is also fitted and special negative-feedback circuit employed. 


REGD. DESIGN 


“SYMPHONY” BASS REFLEX 
CABINET KITS 30 in. high, consist of 
fully-cut } in.-thick, heavy, inert, non- 
resonant patent acoustic board, deflector 
plate, felt, all screws, etc., and full 
instructions. 8 in. speaker model, 

/-; 10 in. speaker model, 97/6; 
12 in. speaker model, £5/7/6. The design 
is the final result of extensive research 
in our own laboratory and is your safe- 
guard of optimum acoustic results. 
Carriage 7/6. Ready built, 10/6 extra, 
also il fully finished in figured 
walnut veneer as illustrated. 8” £10/10/0, 
10” £11/0/0, 12” £11/10/0. Treble baffle 
to match, 45/-. 





Portable Steel Cabinet 2 gns. extra. 


“SYMPHONY” AMPLIFIERS WITH REMOTE 

CONTROL. Both the above model Amplifiers are available 

with all controls on a separate Control Panel with up to 4 feet 

flexible cable which simply plugs into the amplifier. Enables 

the Amplifier proper to be sat in the bottom of a cabinet whilst 

ye controls are mounted conveniently higher up. Extra cost 
gns. 


“ SYMPHONY ” AMPLIFIERS for DECCA MAGNETIC 
PICKUPS. Same as Standard models but specially designed for 
these famous pickups or heads. The pre-stage and bass-compensa- 
tion network is switchable so that the amplifier can be used with 
other pickups also. Prices: No. | £12/7/6; No. 2 17 gns. ; 
carriage 5/-. 


GARRARD 3-SPEED GRAM UNITS model TB, in stock at 
last !! This beautifully engineered unit sets a new standard in 
quiet operation. Special drum (not rim) drive. Micro. adjust- 
ment of stylus pressure between wide limits. Complete with 
two separate Acos high-fidelity crystal P.U. Heads, €11/17/6 
or with two Decca XMS Magnetic Heads, we hapa Fost ars. 
Extra head for thorns 25/- to 35/-. Also 

Record Player in de luxe rexine-covered Portable oe Gi named 





GARRARD 3-SPEED AUTO-CHANGERS, Model RC80. 
We consider ourselves very fortunate to be able to offer this 
finest of all auto-changers, fitted with special pickup arm to take 
either turnover type Pickup Head or two separate Decca or 
Acos P.U. Heads. Interchangeable on motarboard with previous 
models. Finished in attractive brown enamel. Plays up to ten 
records 7 in., 10 in. or 12 in. at 78, 45 and 33} r.p.m. Stylus 
pressure on LP 10 grammes (adjustable). New ultra-sensitive 
auto-trip mechanism and heavy loaded turntable to eliminate 

‘wow.”’ Price £14/2/6 or with Garrard Magnetic or Astatic 
crystal Turnover Pickup Head £16/2/6. With two = Acos 
Hi-fi Heads, £18/2/6. With two separate Decca XMS Heads, 
£19/7/6. Carriage 5/-. Optional Extras : r.p.m. Auto Centre 
Spindle, 20/9 ; A.C./D.C. Operation, £7/14/-. Fitting in de luxe 
rexine-covered Portable Cabinet, £5. Pickup Head to take Fibre 
Needles, 25/- to 35/-. 


Bass Reflex Cabinets to match 
available. (See illustration of Regd. 
design). Details 24d 


GOODMANS CORNER 
CABINETS (left) for the AXIOM 
150 Mark 2 manufactured by us to 
Messrs. Goodmans own design. 
Price : complete kit in plain board 
with felt, 8 gns. Price ready built, 
10 gns. Finished in figured walnut, 
16 gns. Other veneers to order. 
Carriage extra. 


STANDARD PORTABLE 
RECORD PLAYER CASES, strong- 
ly constructed of @ in. thick ply, 
rexine-covered, measure internally 
15 in. by 124 in. by 6} in. Uncut 
motorboard. Will take any of the 
Garrard, Decea, B.S.R. or Collaro 
single-record units. Makes a de luxe Player. Price 57/6. Post 2/6. 


EXTRA LARGE PORTABLE RECORD PLAYER CASES, 
specially designed for transcription quality motors such as 
Connoisseur, i 2018, together with pickup. Internal 
dim: 16} in. by 14} in. by 7 in. Uncut motorboard. Price 
67/6. Gantege 5/-. 


PORTABLE CASES FOR AUTOCHANGERS large enough 
to take any modern Auto-changer fully spring-mounted. Internal 
dim: 16 in. by 13} in. by 93 in. Price 90/-. Model B 11} in. 
deep 95/-. Carriage 5/-. 


RECORD PLAYER CASES, ex Manufacturer, measure 144 in. 
by 124.in. by 54 in. internally motor-board cut for Decca motor. 
To clear 35/-. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Our new catalogue just published will save all those considering 
the purchase of radio or record-reproducing equipment much 
time, trouble and money. Send two 24d. stamps for your copy 
now! Our CHIEF ENGINEER will be pleased to afford 
TECHNICAL ADVICE where required, 


NORTHERN RADIO SERVICES 


*. sons COLLEGE RD., ADELAIDE RD., 
Phone : PRimrose 8314 
"lees : ‘Suie Cottage and Chalk Farm. 
Buses : 2, 13, B ° 
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Automatic Changer 
P.33 


For life-like repro- 
duction there’s the P.33 
with a specially designed amplifier 
with 3 watts output. Easily portable, with all the 
features of a full-size gramophone, it plays and changes 
10 records automatically — all sizes —all speeds. Special 
lightweight crystal pick-up, 8 in. PM speaker, wooden 
cabinet covered with brown, synthetic crocodile or grey 
synthetic lizard skin. For A.c. mains. 


29 Gns Tax par. 


Hire Purchase Facilities 
Available. 


See these attractive models at your 
local Regentone Dealer 


NOW 


The GRAMOPHONE 


3-speed 
DISC PLAYER 


HANDY-GRAM 


The ideal portable, — 


electric gramophone for parties, 
ces, record-playing evenings. 
First class reproduction of all sizes 
and types of recordings. Two-stage am- 
plifier with negative feedback, elliptical 
6” x 4” PM loudspeaker, special lightweight 
crystal pick-up. Wooden cabinet covere 
with grey synthetic lizard skin. _ 
For A.C. mains. —— 


TAX PAID. 


Hire Purchase Facilities 
Available. 
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The First Name in Portable Electric 








“ The 
MUSICMAKERS” 






Their quality of reproduction alone 
would make these models an outstand- 
ing achievement, but add to this their 
attractive appearance, compactness and 
portability and you will indeed wonder 
at their amazing value. 












AUTOMATIC | NON-AUTO- 






£24.17 .6 £19.15 .0 
INC. P.T. INC. P.T. 











A750 


HIGH-FIDELITY 3-CONTROL 
3-SPEED AUTOMATIC 








10 Star Features of all REPRODUCER 
E.A.R. MICROGRAMS BASS and TREBLE BOOST Controls 
% AMPLIFIER. Each E.A.R. Amplifier is specially 10-in. ELLIPTICAL Speaker 
ott we is accurately matched to the STUDIO P Picku 
ollaro pickup. 
% PICKUP. Collaro STUDIO turnover pickup, fitted COLLARO precision-built Changer 
with two free moving jewel-pointed styli. Ball-bearing 
pickup arm. (These features are vital for the preser- Designed for the very critical 
vation of Microgroove records.) thusi 
* MOTOR. Easily operated precision built Collaro record enthusiast 
3-speed motor (or Record-Changer) fitted with ball- 
bearing turntable. 
* CABINET. Compact and elegant in appearance Microgram cabinets are designed to give optimum 
bass reinforcement and absence of audible resonance. 
* VOLUME CONTROL. Continuously variable Control combined with ON/OFF switch operated 
from the front of the cabinet with the lid closed. 
* 3-SPEED. Any size record 7 in.-10 in. or 12 in. played at either 334-45 or 78 R.P.M. with 
the lid closed. 
* SPEAKER. The Speaker is situated in front of the instrument, behind non-resonant shock-proof 
ann cperent. Conti | iable T. Control d fi he front of th gt ocongprmengy tinge 
ontinuously variable Tone Control operated from the front of the 
* cabinet with the lid closed. 26 GNS. INC. P.T. 
* AUTO-STOP. All models incorporate automatic motor switch-off. 
a FINISH. The carrying handle and mains lead are in cream plastic, matching the motor unit and 


speaker-lattice. 
Available in distinctive leathercloth in a variety of colours 


E.A.R. MICROGRAMS are the product of many years specialised experience in the field of record reproduction 
Further particulars from the manufacturers 


ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


Incorporating PhonoDisc Ltd. R 


17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14. PROspect 4466 
(5 lines) 
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To avoid some confusion in the mind of the 
less wary reader it should perhaps be added 
that the numbering of the valves in Fig. 8 does 
not exactly correspond with that in the allied 
circuit diagram, Fig. 10. It should be remem- 
bered that in Fig. 10 the B65 valves are given 
double numbers, but only single numbers in 
Fig. 8. There is a similar discrepancy between 
Figs. 14 and 12 and between Figs. 16 and 15. 
This is the only (and almost negligible) blemish 
in the production of the pamphlet. The 
diagrams and photographs are all quite clear 


and easy to follow. It is a splendid example of 


British printing. P.W. 
RECORD ‘“ SELF-SERVICE ” 
SHOWROOMS 

“His Master’s Voice’ at 363 Oxford Street, 
W.1, have just inaugurated the above service, 
the lower ground floor being set-aside to deal 
with this exclusively. 

The need of such a department has been long 
considered and the present set-up is the outcome 
of careful study of the subject over a very long 
period, resulting in the adoption of the best ideas 
from both continents. America has set the lead, 
closely followed by other European countries, 
and while it is appreciated that this country 
wishes to retain specialised and individual 
selling under its numerous industries, there is a 
section of the buying public, especially amongst 
teenagers, office and factory workers, who 
welcome the saving of time that this service 
offers. With the five-day week a Saturday’s 
business to the average retailer more than 
equals two days’ normal trading conducted 
with no additional staff to meet the greatly 
increased number of customers. This, of course, 
is not exclusive to our industry, for “ Self- 
Service ”’ to-day can be seen operating on any 
Saturday in most of the London stores, whether 
it be hats, dresses or ironmongery. 

Many of the features operating at Oxford 
Street are entirely new, while the varied colour 


scheme and layout suggests slickness and rhythm | 


in keeping with the product. There is the press- 
button earphone service, featuring twenty-four 
up-to-the-minute titles, many of which can be 
heard when placing an earphone to the ear and 
pressing a button to operate the mechanism, 
while a rack number at the side of the title tells 
one where to help themselves to the actual 
record for purchase. 


THE RECORDED VOCAL ART SOCIETY 
The Society, devoted to reproducing the 
voices of famous singers, past and present, has 
pleasure in presenting the following programmes 
for 1953: 
November 5th 
Part I. Reserved for Mr. John Freestone. 
Amongst the rarities to be played, Mr. 
Freestone has promised to include Albani 
“* Angels,’ Fabbri ‘Aria d’Arsace,”’ 
Marconi “‘’Tu che a Dio.” 
Part II. “‘ Vocal Fireworks.’’ Famous Mad 
Scenes in Opera. Presented by Mr. 
D. H. Johnson. 
November 19th 
Part I, Toti dal Monte—her recorded 
career. Presented by Mr. C. Ginn. 
Part II. “‘ Teutonic Sol Fa.’? German art 
and artists. Presented by Mrs. P. J. 
Gordon. ‘ 
Details of further meetings will appear in 
the next issue. 


South African Gramophone Societies 
Following a suggestion made in gramo- 
phonic circles in South Africa, Mr. Hans 
Kramer, of Gallo Africa Ltd., 33 Hout 
Street, Cape Town, is anxious to contact 
all Society secretaries with a view to 
amalgamating into a Federation all existing 
South African Gramophone Societies. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It has been difficult to print lengthy letters for space 
reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The 
Editor does not necessarily agree with any views 
expressed in letters printed. Address: The Editor, 
THe GramopHone, The Glade, Green Lane, 
Stanmore, Middlesex. 


The Metropolitan Opera 

Edward B. Wisely, a subscriber to THE 
GRAMOPHONE from its start, has written a 
friendly letter in which he kindly points out 
some misconceptions that may arise from my 
review, in September, of Irving Kolodin’s book 
on The Metropolitan Opera. In comparing 
house conditions with Covent Garden I have, 
I see, implied that the acoustics of the “‘ Met,”’ 
which are ideal, were as poor as the visibility 
in the gallery, but this is not at all what I meant, 
and I am glad Mr. Wisely has mentioned the 
point. My allusion to German opera being 
given before in Italian referred to the period 
when a temporary break with the German 
language had been made. As Mr. Wisely says, 
Wagner was given in German right from the 
beginning. He goes on to say that he has known 
‘some remarkable music-lovers in the parterre”’ 
who were not concerned with social advance- 
ment or matrimony, and arrived on time. 
Well, I should hope so! I did not mean to 
denigrate the entire ‘‘ diamond horseshoe ’’— 
the quotations from the book alluded to a 
period earlier than Mr. Wisely could know 
about. 

His final point seems only to underline the 
quotation I gave about an audience lacking in 
discrimination. Mr. Kolodin did not write 
about present day audiences in any detail, but 
Mr. Wisely arraigns them in no uncertain 
terms. There has been, he thinks, a steady 
artistic decline in standards at the “ Met” 
since the early ’thirties and now on the stage, 
in the orchestral pit, and in the audience 
‘* the whole operatic atmosphere is all but gone. 
The house is crowded with gum-chewing young 
men and women attired in sports shirts and 
sailor pants, some of them lolling in orchestra 
seats—and the style of singing and conducting 
matches their sloppiness.”’ 

That is how our friend sincerely sees it: but 
is it the whole truth ? 


Russian Translations 


Mr. Desmond Shawe - Taylor, in_ his 
“Quarterly Review”? (April issue), states 
that “a booklet of words would greatly have 
enhanced the value of Jennie Tourel’s wonderful 
Columbia LP recital) (33C.X1029)—even though 
the Russian side poses a special problem.”” The 
record contains Mussorgsky’s ‘Songs and 
Dances of Death.’”’ I venture to recall that I 
devised a special method of translation, 
enabling the listener entirely ignorant of a 
word of Russian not only to follow a Russian 
singer, but also to appreciate his or her inter- 
pretation, and these translations were issued 
(by the Parlophone Company) for the Mus- 
sorgsky songs mentioned, and also for a number 
of other Russian records, including the Medtner 
recordings (H.M.V.). 

That they fulfilled their object was proved 
by the Press reviews, two of which I quote. 
“Manchester Guardian ’’ : (Neville Cardus) : 
“An admirable little book by Richard Holt, 
who translates the songs, makes the Russian 
text noonday clear, syllable by syllable.” 
** Musical Times”? (W. McNaught): ‘“ The 
language difficulty has been ingeniously 
avoided. Mr. Richard Holt . . . produces a 
result which is queer to look at, but it solves 
the whole problem.” And Mr. Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor himself praised the book, and 
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called it ‘‘ an excellent plan.’ As this was the 
first time in the history of song translation that 
a plan had been devised to make it possible 
for a Russian singer to be understood, even in 
the subtless shades of his interpretaticn, by non- 
Russians (the letters I received showed it to be 
a boon to gramophone enthusiasts) and, 
furthermore, as, in the words of Dr. McNaught, 
“by the aid of this plan, it now becomes 
possible for a critic to make his own acquaint- 
ance with Mussorgsky’s style of song writing,” 
it is a little disappointing to find the whole 
thing apparently forgotten when new Russian 
vocal recordings are issued. 


London, W.C.1. RicHArD Hott. 


Operetta Recordings 

As a lover of good light music and operetta, 
may I join Mr. Shishro of America and Mr. 
Pole-Fletcher of Westerham, not only in their 
request for more recordings of the works of the 
Strauss family, but also in begging the recording 
companies to consider issuing more operetta 
LPs than they do at present. 

The 12 in. LP seems an admirable means of 
giving all that is best in any single operetta— 
indeed, if only the “‘highlights’’ were recorded, 
it might prove possible in many cases that one 
side only would suffice. 

What a wealth of glorious light music lies 
virtually untapped. To be sure, Decca started 
off a year or two ago with several operetta discs, 
Columbia have issued the ‘‘ Merry Widow ”’ 
and Nixa a couple of Offenbach opera-bouffes. 
But what of Leo Fall, Oscar Straus, Millocker, 
and especially that melodious yet forgotten era, 
“The Berlin School” of 1900-1930—Paul 
Lincke, Walter Kollo, Jean Gilbert, and 
Rudolph Nelson. Or to be more practical— 
why not issue “ 1001 Nights,”’ ‘ Wiener Blut,” 
“Ciboulette,”’ “Night in Venice, ‘“Veronique,”’ 
etc., already available on the Continent and 
in the States. 

I know from personal contacts that I am not 
alone in these pleas—there must in addition be 
many hundreds of operetta lovers up and down 
the country who, like me, would willingly 
guarantee purchase of such recordings if made 
available. Surely, from the financial point of 
view, the success of ‘“‘ Die Fledermaus’? and 
“The Merry Widow ”’ is a good pointer. And 
in any event it is difficult to imagine such 
records being less profitable to the companies 
concerned than some of the modern music and 
obscure classics they now issue, commendable 
though such enterprise may be. Good light 
music and well produced operetta are scarce 
commodities in this country nowadays—perhaps, 
if the demand is voiced by sufficient numbers, 
the supply will eventually follow. 

Ilford, Essex. L. A. HAWKEY. 


Tchaikovsky 
We read with interest the account by your 
reviewer A.P. of his difficulties in the identifica- 


_ tion of the items from Tchaikovsky ballets in 


the absence of the piano reductions on which 
our lists in W.E.R.M. are based. We are faced 
with similar difficulties ourselves, as the copies 
to which we had access when we first compiled 
our lists are no longer accessible to us. If any 
readers are in possession of the pre-war editions 
(probably published by Jurgenson) of the com- 
plete piano reductions of Swan Lake and Sleeping 
Beauty and would offer their occasional co-opera- 
tion in the identification of doubtful items in new 
issues, it would be much appreciated. 
N. Wales. F. F. CLroucn, G. J. Cuminc. 


Technical 

Hail and farewell! A valedictory word of 
thanks to Mr. G. Howard-Sorrell for his 
technical reports and articles; and may I say 
how pleasurable it was to see the name P. Wilson 
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again as the by-line for your technical talk after 
so many years ? 

Older students of the fascinating art and 
science of sound recording/reproduction will 
remember the excellent 1929 text by Wilson 
and Webb on “ Modern Gramophones and 
Electrical Reproducers’’ (Cassells) and will 
recall with interest Percy Wilson’s regular 
technical feature. We know that his enthusiasm 
and knowledge will again make his contribu- 
tions of great value to your magazine. 

Torquay, Devon. Donatp W. AtpDovs. 


Operatic Highlights 

Mr. Sellers should realise that quite genuine 
lovers of opera have been buying records of 
operatic extracts for many years. This, no 
doubt, would be highly reprehensible if all 
operas were masterpieces with every note 
essential to the whole. Unfortunately the plain 
fact is that such is not the case, and too many of 
them contain only an occasional scene or aria 
which can stand repeated hearing divorced 
from the stage action—a recording being in 
effect a concert performance. 

When a complete opera has been recorded, 
there is no reason why it should be necessary to 
buy the whole thing even if a few extracts are 
all one considers worth living with. The ideal is 
for the more worth while scenes and arias to 
also be available separately, but the one opera 
“highlight”? record—for the LP only fanatics— 
seems preferable to the miscellaneous recital 
record. 

The advent of LP has apparently caused some 
record manufacturers to imagine that any short 
piece of classical music is only worth recording 
if it is to be joined with seven or eight often 
ill-chosen disc companions. Thus the devotees 
of Johnnie Ray are fortunate enough to be able 
to exercise a discrimination (and economy) 
denied to those who prefer Gerard Souzay. 

Leeds, 11. B. Payne. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Archive Series 

I would like to welcome or behalf of lovers of 
vocal records of the great singers of yesteryear 
the impending issue of further Archive records. 

I am one of those junior collectors who cannot 
afford to collect ! Like many others, I appreciate 
what a wealth of wonderful singing is to be 
found on the early records. Alas, I am unable 
to pay the price for rarities. My appreciation 
of their immense historic and artistic value 
remains undimmed, even if they are out of my 
reach. 

However, here comes another list of Archives, 
and once again I can treat myself to more 
beautiful records. The precious originals, 
desirable though they be, will not adorn my 
modest collection for many a year, but in the 
meantime I can enjoy and treasure the Archives. 

I do believe THE GRAMOPHONE has done 
much to encourage these re-issues. 

London, W.8. JERRY LAUuRIE. 


Jacques Thibaud 

All must have been profoundly shocked 
at the death of Jacques Thibaud, whose record- 
ings with his two great colleagues were, in a 
sense, the high-light of the gramophone output 
between the wars. The “ Times” wrote: 
“His profoundly studied and _ ravishingly 
executed interpretation of Franck’s Violin 
Sonata with M. Alfred Cortot was justly 
renowned.”’ Would it not be a fitting tribute to 
two great artists if H.M.V. could be persuaded 
to re-issue that work ? Those who already own 
it would welcome a new copy, as twenty years 
of heavy pickup and steel needle must have 
rubbed much of the bloom from even the best- 
preserved record, and the younger generation 
might then realise what it should sound like, 
which is certainly not what more modern 
virtuosi make of it. 

Constance M. Norman. 
Torquay, Devon. 





NOVEMBER RECORDS 


334 R.P.M. 


Annees de Pelerinage (Liszt)—Au bord d’une source— 
V. Horowitz. H.M.V. ALP1087 

Ballade os in G (Chopin)—¥V. Horowitz. H.M.V. 

Boheme (Puccini) Complete—Peerce, Albanese and 
Toscanini. H.M.V. ALP1081-2 

Boutique Fantasque (Rossini)—Philharmonia. COL. 
33S 1009 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 (Bach)—Philharmonia 
H.M.V. ALP1084 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 (Bach)—Philharmonia 

-M.V. ALP1084 

Chorale—Preludes (Bach)—A. Schweitzer. COL. 33CX1081 

Concerto in E (Bach)—S. Goldberg. PAR. PMAI007 

Concerto for Orchestra (Bartok)—Philharmonia. COL. 
33CX1054 

—, No. 3 "prices and Philadelphia 

COL. 33CX1080 

cena No. . (Brahms)—Malcuzynski and Philharmonia. 
COL. 33CX1048 

Concerto i inc (Haydn)—S._ ae PAR. PMAI007 

and Philharmonia. 





S 
Concerto No-23 23 “are Gieseking and Philharmonia. 


Concerto for icfe _ (Ravel)—Casad 
Orch. COL. 33C1023 

Concerto in D ee Stern and Philadelphia 
Orch. COL. 33C1022 

Dichterliebe (Schumann)—L. Lehmann and B. Walter. 
COL. 33C1020 


and Philadelphi 





Garland for the ca University Madrigal Soc 
COL. 33CX1063 

Great Caruso—Melodies—M. Lanza. H.M.V. ALP107! 

a ory (Ravel)—Paris Opera-Comique. COL. 


Hungarian Peasant Song (Weiner)—M. Schwalb. ESQ. 
TW14-003 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 (Liszt)}—V. Horowitz. H.M.V. 
ALP1087 
Impromptus (Schubert)—M. Schwalb. ESQ. TN22-002 


in a Summer Garden (Delius)—R.P.O. COL. — 
a 


Mazurkas age Py ~ 21, 26, 32, 38, 
V. Horowitz. H.M.V. ALP1069 
Messe des cameos (Delius) —Beecham and R.P.O. COL. 


33CX1078-9 





Messiah (Handel) Complete—Nash, Suddaby, Beecham etc. 
H.M.V. ALP 1077-8 


Music for String Instruments (Bartok)—Chicago S.O. 
H.M.V. BLP1032 

Neapolitan Songs—B. Gigli. H.M.V. BLP1034 

Nocturne in F, Op. 15, No. 2 (Chopin)—YV. Horowitz. 
H.M.V. ALP1087 

Over the Hills and Far away (Delius)—R.P.O. COL 
33C1017 


ae oy ag! Prelude oe Good Friday Music— 
C.S.0. H.M.V. BLP1033 
Porcien No | (Bach)—D. nau COL. 33C1021 
Puritani —, aati, di Stefano etc. 
COL. 33CX1058-60 
Quintet in E, On 44 ce ec and 
Paganini Qt. H.M.V. BLP1I031 
gnole (Ravel)—Philadelphia Orch. COL. 


33C1023 
Recital—Songs—Glasgow Orpheus Choir. H.M.V. DLP 
1019-20 





Recital—Operatic and Song—J. Hammond and Philharmonia. 
M.V. ALP1076 


Recital—Mozart Operatic Arias—E. Schwarzkopf and 
Philharmonia. COL 33CX1069 
Requiem Mass in C (Cherubini)—Santa Cecilia, Rome. 


COL. 33CX1075 
a Op. I! (Dohnanyi)—M. Schwalb. ESQ. TW 


Scenes from Childhood (Schumann)—V. Horowitz. 
H.M.V. ALP1069 
Scenes Historiques (Sibelius)—R.P.O. COL. 33C1018 
Selection—Taylor made—B. Taylor. >. 20 
Selection—A!l Cohn—M. Davis. ESQ. 2 
Selection—Jelly Roll Morton. H.M.V DLPIols 
Selection—Fats Waller. H.M.V. DLPI017 
Selection—Bunny Berigan. H.M.V. DLPIOI8 
Selection—Flanagan and Allen. COL. 33S1010 
Selection—R. Martin. COL. 33S1011 
Selection—Nelson Eddy. COL. 33S1012 
Selection—Victor Silvester. COL. 33S1013 
Selection—Gentlemen Prefer Blondes—Russell and Monroe. 
M.G.M. D-116 


Selection—Sidney Torch. PAR. PMD1008 
Selection—Gene Kelly. M.G.M. D-117 
Selection—G. Shearing. M.G.M. D-118 
Selection—H. Williams. M.G.M. D-119 
Selection—Acquaviva and Orch. M.G.M. D-120 
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Selection—E. Heywood. M.G.M. D-121 
Selection—G. Bell. PAR. PMDI009 
a <fhge t hy Heil dir, Sonne—Flagstad and Svanholm. 


mm... a 2 4 rs dea rend Horowitz. H.M.V. ALP1087 

Sonata in F and Moore. H.M.V. 

ALP1085 

Strauss Favourites—Strauss Orch. M.G.M. D-122 

Sylphides, Les (Chopin)—Phil. S.O. 1h ig’ ¥, COL got 

Symphony No. 5 (Beethoven)—Phil. S 0. of N.Y. COL. 
33CX1077 





Symphony No. 4 (Dvorak)—Philharmonia. H.M.V. ALP1064 
Symphony No. 4 (Tchaikovsky)—Chicago $.0. H.M.V. 
ALP1083 


Uirapuru (Villa-Lobos)—Phil. $.0. of N.Y. COL. 33SX1011 


78 R.P.M. 


Ablution—B. tomage 3 =. 10-318 
Ad lafa—J. Nobre. PA K1145 

Affair with a er Young. oe. CL13996 

All Around the Christmas Tree—S. Kaye. COL. DB3367 
Allmacht, Die ey stad, H M. V. DB21596 

Ali Baba—X. Cugat. COL. DC628 

Aloa oe—M. Kilde. PAR. DK1145 

Alouette—T. Heath. DEC. F10182 

Angel Cake—D. van der Linden. PAR. PR609 

Anna—A. Caiola. H.M.V. JO372 

Annie doesn’t live here any more—E. Kitt. H.M.V. B10584 
Answer me—F. Laine. PHI. PB196 

Answer me—D. Whitfield. DEC. F10192 

At the Jazz Band Ball—S. Phillips. H.M.V. BD6152 
Autunno (Curtis)—Gigli. H.M.V. DB21597 

Ave Maria (Gibilaro)—Gigli. H.M.V DB21597 


Babalou—R. Castell. PAR. DP346 

Bach goes to Town—L. Adler. COL. DB3375 

Baiao—L. Gonzaga. H.M.V. GVI92 

Ballsirenen—M. Lanner. H. ‘M.V. EG7920 

Bambarito—X. Cugat. COL. DC628 

Barcarolle—Mantovani. DEC. F10175 

Bartered Bride—Overture (Smetana)—Philharmonia. 
COL. LX1594 


Before—A. Martino. CAP. agiee 4 
= Mine—D. Stephens. DEC. F10186 
ond the Hills—P. Franklin. PAR PR6II 
Bil Bailey _— you blease come home—K. Ory. 


337 
a... Wity, The—A. Lloyd. H.M.V. B10594 
Blue ig (Strauss)—Boston Prom. Orch. 
H 


COL.. 


Blue Night—S. Torch. PAR. R3758 
Blue Room—M. Davis. ESQ. crm 
Body Beautiful—R. Scott. ESQ. 10-32 
Brakeman’s Blues—L. Frizzell. gs THC H31 
Breaker of Hearts—L. Roza. DEC. F 
Breaker of Hearts—Rodio Revellers. POL P108i 
Bridge of Sighs—T. — ag DB3372 
Bullfighter, The—P. Green. PA 
Burning your Love Letters—W. on PAR. DP349 
Bye-Bye-Baby—J. Whitfield. PHI. PBI95 
Bye-Bye-Baby—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13983 
Cachita—A. Caiola. H.M.V. JO372 
Callahan’s Monkey—N. Paramor. COL. DB3387 
cn me 1 Turzy. BRU. 05186 

di L. Tajoli. PAR. PO201 
tig della mia Vita—L. Tajoli. PAR. PO20I 
Careca nao tem Cabelo, O—C. Galhardo. H.M.V. JO337 
Carolina—L. Mariano. H.M.V. JOF8I 
Casi Casi—E. Smith. BRU. 05185 
Cheers—S. Kaye. PAR. R3768 
Cherokee—E. Bostic. PAR. DP345 
Chicka Boom—S. Player. PAR. R3763 
Chicka Boom—G. Mitchell. PHI. PBI78 
Chicka Boom—Keynotes. J FIOI8S 
Chico—H. Langer. PAX. PR621 
Children’s Stories (Col. Crock)—A. Mills. H.M.V. 

BD1300-1 





Children’s Stories (Noddy)—E. Blyton. H.M.V. BD1296-9 

a ~—— aaa Mac, 2nd series) —L. Woodgate. 
H. 

Ciavellina Marismena—L. Flores. H.M.V. JOS46 

Clap Your Hands—J. Standley. CAP. CL13994 

Coffee and Cigarettes—j. Raye. COL. DB3386 

Coimbra—A. Rodrigues. COL. DL146 

Cold Empty Arms—S. Whitman. LON. L1206 

Come to me—B. Darnel. BRU. 05188 


Coriolan (Beethoven)—Overture—Philharmonia. H.M.V 
Corriamo, fuggiamo—R. Lewis. H.M.V. DB21528 
Corpus Christi Carol—A. Lloyd. H.M ms B10594 
Counterfeit Dollar—A. Dooley. LON 

Cowboy Carol—Royal Choral Soc. ot M: v B10575 
Creepin *—S Thompson. ESQ. 10-. 

Crying in the Chapel—R. Earl. Pat °BI8S 
Crying in the Chapel—K. Griffin. PHI. PBI98 
Crying in the Chapel—L. Lawrence. DEC. FI0177 
Cuban Boogie—!. Fields. H.M.V. JO374 
Daddy—S. Kenton. CAP. ai 

Da-me-o—A. Rodrigues. COL. DLI46 

Dance, Gipsy dance—D. Whitfield. DEC. F10192 
Dance of the Goblins—Van de Linden. PAX. PR610 


Dancing in the Dark—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13997 
Dancing Princess—F. Chacksfield. DEC, F10181 

Dancing to me ng (No. acne HMV. B10592 
Dancero—G. Gibson. M.G.M 

Dare | ?—H. Menzies. BRU. osiys 

Darktown Strutters’ Ball—Globe or PAR. DP347 
Dam that dream—G. Moore. ESQ. 10-325 

Daughter of the Rose of Tralee—R. Wilson. H.M.V. B10589 
Daughter of the Rose of Tralee—J. Locke. COL. DB3363 
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LEAK equipment is unique 


It is acceptable to professional communications 

engineers for recording and broadcasting. The 

B.B.C. use several hundreds of the TL/12 Ampli- 

fier, and 1,000 are used by other Broadcasting 
Corporations. 





2 Representing a unique feedback circuit development, the ‘“ Vari-Slope”’ 

The Vari = Slope pre-amplifier gives audibly better reproduction. This advance consists of 

variable-slope ‘ electronic’’ low-pass filters operating on negative voltage 

feedback principles. No Inductors (‘‘ Chokes ’’) are used, and their dis- 

advantages are completely eliminated. The turnover frequencies are Skc/s, 

7kc/s, and 9kc/s, and the slopes of attenuation are continuously variable 
over the range Sdb to 50db per octave. 


The filters consist essentially of (6) Extremely low harmonic and inter- 
modulation distortion due to negative 


Twin-T resistor-capacity networks voltage feedback action. 

inserted in the return circuit of a (c) No discontinuities in the rates of slope 

single-loop feedback amplifier. The — slope a > oo, 
7 s no change in signal level a 

more obvious advantages of this below polenees. *(Both these faults occur 

electronic feedback method over in variable-slope choke filters due to the 

conventional choke filters include : slope control altering the terminating 


impedance and the insertion loss). 
(a) Improved transient response character- (d) No chokes to cause magnetic hum 





istics (due to absence of chokes having pickup. 
self-capacitance) and the consequent  (e) Smaller size, lighter weight, greater 
reduction of “ ringing. uniformity in production. 

Frequency amplitude curves for the ‘‘ TREBLE-3’’ position (5kc/s See ee orn at the same slopes 

are obtained on the other two positions turning over at 7ke/s and Skz/s (* = - lio LIST PRICE IN BRITAIN 12 Gns. 


Point-One TELS wre. ccpct 


specification and used 


Triple Loop Feedback Amplifier throughout the world, in- 





cluding : 

Used with the ‘ Vari-Slope’’ pre-amplifier and the best The British: Broadcasting 
available complementary equipment, the TL/12 power Corporation. — 
amplifier gives to the music-lover a quality of reproduction = The. bay Be 4 amet 
unsurpassed by any equipment at any price. The Swedish Broadcasting 
For laboratory use as a stabilised-gain audio frequency power amplifier. Corporation. 

For the highest possible standard of disc recording. For the highest The Swiss Broadcasting 
possible quality of reproduction from Pickup, Radio, Microphone, Film Corporation. 

and Magnetic Tape. For use as a driver amplifier in 27 n The’ Italian Broadcasting 
the speech modulator chain of broadcast transmitters. Ss. Corporation. 


Steep-Cutting 
Filter 


For use with the TL/i2 power 
amplifier and pre-amplifiers pre- 
ceding the Vari-slope. This filter 
unit is of particular interest to the 


£5. 10 .0 record enthusiast. 





Write for fully descriptive literature 


H. J. LEAK & Co. Ltd., Brunel Rd., Westway Factory Estate, Acton, W.3 


Phone : SHEpherds Bush 1173/4 Telegrams : Sinusoidal, Ealux, London Cables : Sinusoidal, London 
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nnouncing 
the wewr Acos 


FIRST OF THE HI-G SERIES OF PICK-UPS 








@ Interchangeable heads for standard or 
microgroove records, with easily replace- 
able styli. 


High compliance, low element mass. 


Completely hermetically sealed crystal unit. 







High output, with low stylus pressure and 
minimum record wear. 


Cosmocord proudly announce the e 

HGP 40—first of the Acos Hi-g ; 

pick-ups — capable of tracking the highest * 

modulation levels which can be engraved. e 

Incorporating an entirely new clip-on 

method, the pick-up heads are designed * 
* 
e 
* 
2 





to couple outstanding performance with 
extreme physical robustness. 

Ask your Dealer for details—or write to 
us direct. 


ACOS devices are protected by patents, patent 
applications and registered designs in Great 
Britain and: abroad. 


COSMOCORD' LIMITED 
ENFIELD MIDDLESEX 


PRICE £2.15. (plus 17/8d. P.T.) 
Additional HGP 39 Head (Standard or 
L.P.) £1.12. (plus 10/3d. P.T.) 


always well ahead 
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David of the White Rock—M. Davies. DEC. F10180 

Dear John letter—j. Shepard. CAP. CL13986 

Der Wildschutz (Lortzing) Baculus’ Aria—E. Kunz. 
COL. LB143 


Deux Sous d’Violettes—T. Murena. PAR. DPF64 
ees are a girl’s best friend—D. Whitfield. PHI. 


Doina Voda—E. Jupp. COL. DB3378 

Doll of Clay—C. Copas. PAR. R3756 

Donkey Song—J. Morgan. PAR. R3762 

Donkey Song—D. Carey. COL. DB3385 

Don’t desert me—L. Shannon. PAR. R3755 

Don’t ever say—Radio Revellers. POL. P1081 

Don’t forget me—Four Aces. BRU. 05189 

Don’t worry ‘bout me—F, Sinatra. CAP. CL13980 

Down in yon forest—A. Lloyd. H.M.V. B10594 

Do you love old Santa Claus—D. Decker. COL. DB3377 

Dragnet—J. Parnell. PAR. R3773 

Dragnet—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13983 

Dragnet—T. Heath. DEC. FI0176 

Du bist die Ruh ogg ge promos. H.M.V. DB21596 

Ebb Tide—J. Young. DEC. F 

Eight bar bounce—H. nh OPA. PR620 

Eine paar Liebe worte—L. Augustin. PAR. DPW78 

El Capeo—M. Alexander. COL. DCFIO9 

El Conquistader—V. Silvester. COL. DB3366 

El que siembra su maiz—T. Mata, oros. H.M.V. GVI9I 

El Relicadio—Nat. Band of N.Z. H.M.V. B10585 

El Vals Mexicano—L. Mariano. H.M.V. JOF81 

England regains the Ashes—L. Beginner. ESQ.5-091 

Espana—Rhapsody (Chabrier)—R.P.O. COL. LX1592 

Etudes in E, G and C minor (Chopin)—S. Cherkassky. 
H.M.V. DB21598 

Eyes of Blue—R. Hayman. ORI. CBI218 

Falling—W. Raney. PAR. DP349 

False love—Four Aces. BRU. 05189 

False love—R. Gray. COL. DB3379 

Farewell to Storeyville—K. Ory, COL.DB3371 

Faust (Gounod) Veau d’or—vous qui faites |’endormie— 
N. Rossi-Lemeni. H.M.V. DA2050 

Fiddlesticks—Camatra. BRU. 05182 

Final line—P. Franklin. PAX. PR612 

Fine and Dandy—E. Garner. COL. DC630 

Finlandia (Sibelius)—Philharmonia. COL. LX1593 

First Nowell—Royal Choral Soc. H.M.V. B10576 

Fool was |—Nat King Cole. CAP. CL13981 

Forgive me—J. Morgan. PAR. R3762 

For you, for me—A. Shelton. H.M.V. B10571 

a hy. a (Verdi) Overture—Italian Radio S.O. 

Four’s Artie Lyttelton. PAR. R377: . 

Frauen sind wie Rosen—L. Augustin. PAR. D 

Frog King Parade—Nat. Band of N.Z. H.M.V. PB roses 

Fuller bounce—J. Parnell. PAR. R3773 

Gambler’s guitar—M. Travis. CAP. CL13985 

Getting to know you—G. Lawrence. BRU. 05171 

Getting to know you—B. Crosby. BRU. 05173 

Girl called Linda—Melachrino. H.M.V. B10579 

Girl called Linda—R. Inglez. PAR. R3765 

God Bless us all—B. Weil. LON. L1203 

God Bless us all—Baby Pam. ORI. CB1I221 

Golden Tango—F. Chacksfield. DEC. FI0I8! 

Golden Tango—C. Williams. COL. DB3370 

Golden Years—Keynotes. DEC. F10185 

Gossamer—van der Linden’ PAX. PR608 

Got you on my mind—J. Green. H.M.V. JO360 

Graces naturelles (Couperin)—L. Selbiger. COL. DB3374 

Great beginnings—van der Linden. PAX. PR605 

Greensleeves—Halle Orch. COL. DX 

Greensleeves—Royal Choral Soc. H.M.V. B10575 

Gregory—G. Moore. ESQ. 10-325 

Grossmama erzahlt—G. Winkler. COL. DCWI8 

Guess we’ll have to talk—Wilson and Wayne. PHI. PBI79 

Gypsy Princess—Waltzes—G. Mertens. COL. DC631 

Hannah Lee—G. Mitchell. PHI. PB178 

Harlem Bound—St. L. Jimmy. et 10-319 

Harpin boogie—G. Bianco. LON. L1209 

Hello young lovers—G. Lawrence. ‘BRU. 05169 

Hello young lovers—B. Crosby. BRU. 05172 

Hello young lovers—M. Whiting. CAP. CL13990 

Hello young lovers—J. Powell. M.G.M. 675 

Heritage of Glory—P. Franklin. PAX. PR619 

He’s a big boy now—S. Player. PAR. R3763 

Highland boogie—Dinah Kaye. DEC. F10188 

His business is love—B. Wayne. ORI. CBI223 

History of Music, Vol. |!Y—London Chamber Singers etc. 
H.M.V. HMS32-44 

Hole in the ground—K. Mackintosh. H.M.V. BD1305 

Hole in the ground—T. Foster. PAR. — 

Holiday for boogie—M. Slim. ESQ. 10-31 

Home for Christmas—/. Bonn. COL. DB3383 

Honeys gees 's good luck coin—Hopalong Cassidy. CAP. 


Horse mh 7 Anderson. BRU. 0: 

House full of blues—S. Thompson. ESQ. IO. 

von oa that hound dog—Homer and on H.M.V. 

Hush-a-bye—B. Crosby. BRU. 05181 

Hush-a-bye—S. Kenton. CAP. CL13998 

ie meal No. 2 (Liszt)}—Philharmonia. COL. 
| 


x 
Hymns for Children—L. Woodgate. H.M.V. BD1303 
I can read between the lines—B. Eckstine. M.G.M. 679 
lforgot more than you'll ever know—Davis Sisters. 
H M.V. BI0582 


| got rhythm—0O. Petersen. H.M.V. JO354 

| have dreamed—Morrow and Douglas. BRU. 05167 

| hear the music now—P. Lee. BRU. 05178 

| love to jump—R. Draper, ORI CB1220 

| love you—F. Sinatra. CAP. CL13980 

| love you—G. Jenkins. BRU. 05187 

| love you, toujours—L. Renaud. COL. DB3373 

| saw Aad kissing Santa Claus—Spike Jones. H.M.V. 
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| saw Mommy kissing Santa Claus—-J. Boyd. COL. DB3365 
| thought about Marie—G. Jenkins. BRU. 05178 

| wanna go to school—Baby Pam. ORI. CBI221 

! want to be evil. E. Kitt. H.M.V. B10584 

| ae sing like Jolson—M. Bygraves. H.M.V. 


! whistle a happy tune—J. Powell. M.G.M. 674 

| whistle a happy tune—J. Loss. H M.V. BD6151 

| whistle a happy tune—G. Lawrence. BRU 05167 

| whistle a happy tune—B. Crosby. BRU. ped 

| whistle a happy tune—F. Waring. BRU. 0517. 

I'd rather die young—J. Shepard. CAP. CLi3ie6 

I'd rather die young—Hilltoppers. LON. L 

I'd rather take my time—Dinah = BEC. 710188 

I'll wait for you—V. Lynn. DEC. FIO 

I’m a little Christmas cracker—D. dl eo —_— 

\’ve fallen in deep water—M. Lockwood. PH 

I’ve got a letter—j. Turzy BRU. 05186 

Idomeneo (Mozart) Ecoti in me—Accogli, o re del mar— 

. Lewis. H.M.V. DB2 

If | had my way—B. Lighe- ORI. LBI400 

If love is good to me—Nat. King >. Oat CL13981 

If you love me—D. Squires. POL. P 

If you love me—R. Earl. PHI. 1 PBIB. 

If you love me—E. Boswell. PAR. R3758 

If you've never been in love—T. Johnson. COL. DB3384 

If you’ve never been in love—A. Shelton. H.M.V. B10577 

If wishes were horses—C. Copar. PAR. = 

Image of Iloma—van der Linden. PAX. PR604 

Indian Summer—R. Sharon. DEC. FI0I91 

meee ' in B flat minor (Brahms)—G. Scherzer. PAR 

Intermezzo i in E flat (Brahms)—G. Scherzer. PAR. E11512 

It can’t be wrong—B. Eckstine. M.G.M. 679 

It’s the talk of the town—V. Silvester. COL. FB3693 

J’ai peur de revinir—H. Rostang. H.M.V. JOF82 

Jack and the beanstalk—A. Colline. CAP. CL13995 

Jazz me blues—j. Daniels. PAR. R377] 

Jersey bounce—R. Anthony. CAP. CL13997 

Jog trot—S. Phillips. H.M.V. BD6152 

Jog trot—E. Jupp. COL. DB3378 

Jolie pluie d’ete—T. naan. PAR. DPF64 

Julie—L. Baxter. CAP. CL13988 

King and |—Overture—King and | Orch. BRU. 05166 

King and I—Selection—R. Dixon. COL. FB3692 

Lazy Mambo—Sauter Finegan. H.M.V. B10586 

Legend of the Phantom Scout pass—Hopalong Cassidy. 
CAP. CL13992 

Let me this day—M. Davies. DEC. F10180 

Let’s live for love—T. Prisco. PAR. R3754 

Live in New York—M. Kelly. LON. L1205 

Lighthouse—R. Draper. ORI. CB1220 

Lilli Marlene—M. Dietrich. COL. DC629 

Limehouse blues—G. Bianco. LON. L1209 

Little boy blues—B. Weil. LON. L1203 

Little boy that Santa Claus forgot—/. Bonn. COL. DB3383 

Little Red Riding Hood’s Christmas Tree—R. Clooney. 
COL. DB3368 

Little train a dey Boyd. - See 

Lonely lover—D. Cameron. H.M.V. 

Long live love—R. Coleman. BRU. 0s! 

Longway was the right eo nen 9 ORI. CBI222 

Lord Bateman—A. Lloyd. H.M.V. B10593 

Louisville Lon—A. Dooley. LON. L1208 

Love beat—G. Wallington. ESQ. LO-317 

Love every moment you live—C. Howard. ORI. CBI222 

Lover—E. Garner. COL. DC630 

Love is just around the ge Shearing. M.G.M. 680 

Madalena—T. Rossi. COL. DCFI 

Mademoiselle de Paree—B. Cres, BRU. 05182 

Magradoa—C. Fernando. H.M.V. MQ143 

Malaguena—R. Castell. PAR. DP346 

Malaguena—. Fields. H.M.V. JO374 

Mambo man—Andrews Sisters. BRU. 05184 

Man Between theme—N. Paramor. COL. DB3387 

Manolete—R. Gilardini. COL. DCQ69 

—< the Siamese children—King and | Orch. BRU. 


Margarida—C. Galhardo. H. * +4 JO337 

Matador—A. Martino. CAP. CL13987 

Maybe—L. Webb. PAR. a4 

Maybe—T. Johnson. COL. DB3 384 

ee ry.’ von Nurnberg, Die—Overture—Westminster 
$.0. COL. DX1887 

Melba Waltz—J. Locke. COL. DB3363 

Menekseden Tao Oreyin—Col. Tango os. COL. DCTI7 

Midsummer Mood—H. Lange. PAX. PR62! 

Mikado—Overture—Boston Prom. Orch. 4 M.V. B10586 

Minouche—M. Alexander. COL. DCFIO9 


Miserable Love—B. Wayne ORI. CBI223 
Mission Bell—R. clean. BRU. 05283 
Mm . Benet. BRU. 05182 
Moi-Moi—H. Rostaing. H.M.V. JOF82 
Moment Musical in F minor, A flat (Schubert)—W. 
Gieseking. COL. LX1I591 
Monk’s Tune—M. Williams. ESQ. 10-322 
More you laugh, The—S. Kaye. PAR. R3768 
Morning Light—P. Franklin. PAX. PR611 
Morpheus—M. Davis. ESQ. 10-323 
Mother Nature and Father Time—T. Heath. DEC. FI0178 
Moulin Rouge—T. Rossi. COL. DCFIIO 
Mutterlein—G. Winkler. COL. DCWI8 
My Blue Heaven—O. Petersen. H.M.V. JO354 
My Bonnie Mary—R Wilson. H.M.V. B10589 
My Boy Bill—E. Hockridge. PAR. R376! 
My Heart is Broken in Three—S. Whitman. LON. L1206 
My Lady’s Lorgnette—D. van der —_—, -_ PR608 
My Little Girl—E. Hockridge. PAR. 
My Lord and Master—D. Morrow. BRU. os 168 
My love, my life, my happiness—V. Lynn. DEC. FIOI8 
My love, My love—J. Brown. COL. DB3382 
My love, My love—A. Cogan. H.M.V. B10590 
My Ohio Home—F. Laine. COL. DB3364 
My Rough and Rowdy Ways—L. Frizzell. COL. MC3431 
Mystery Street—Wondertones. POL. P1080 
Mystery Street—V. Silvester. COL. FB3694 
Nada Mas—Canaro. PAR. DP330 
Nao Digas Mai Dele—A. Rodrigues. COL. D 
Night for Love—H. O’Donnell. CAP. CLis9se 
Nobody asked me to dance—A. Klooger. PAR. R3767 
Nobody wants to grow old—t. —. ESQ. 5-091 
No Escape—Wondertones. POL. P1080 
No More Tears—G. Gibson. M.G.M. 676 
Nothin’s wrong with nothin’—T. Rogers. CAP. CL13991 
No vayas nina—L. Flores. H.M.V. JOS46 
Now cas" in love—Sauter Finegan Orch. H.M.V. 
! 


Oh !—K. Griffin. PHI. PBI98 

Oh, yeah !—T. Rogers. CAP. CL13991 

Old Don Juan—Andrews Sisters. BRU. 05184 

Older and Bolder—E. Arnold. H.M.V. MH180 

Old Time Dance Series (Nos. 156-157)—H. Davidson. 
COL. DX1888 


Olvido—Trio Matamoros. H.M.V. GVI9I 

On Stage—P. Franklin. PAX. PR614 

Other Men’s Wives and Sweethearts—K. Mackintosh. 
H.M.V. BD1305 

Out and About—?. Franklin. PAX. PR614 

Over and Over—j. Wayne and J. Wilson. PHI. PB179 

Pagan Love Song—M. Kilde. PAR. DK1145 

Papa Piccolino—B. Cotton. DEC. FI0179 

Pa-paya Mama—8B. Lou. PAR. R3766 

Pa-paya Mama—?. Como. H.M.V. B10595 

Parade of the Clowns—C. Williams. COL. DB3370 

Park Avenue Waltz—Melachrino. H.M.V. B10578 

Paul Jones—J. Loss. H.M.V. C4234 

Paul Jones—V. Silvester COL. DX1891 

Peace of Mind—T. Prisco. PAR. R3754 

Period Piece—P. Franklin. PAX. PR618 

Piano in Dance Tempo (No. 21)—I/. Stewart. PAR. F2522 

Piano Medley—H. Jacobson. DEC. FI0190 

Pillar to Post—D. van der Linden. PAX. PR607 

Pipsqueak—D. van der Linden. PAX. PR610 

Pirates of Penzance—Overture (Sullivan)—Boston Prom. 
Orch. H.M.V. B10574 

Playin’ Dominoes and shooting dice—J. Dolan. CAP. 


Please don’t talk about me when I’m gone—J. Ray. COL. 
DB3386 


Point and counterpoint—G. Shearing. M.G.M 680 
Poppa Piccolino—P. Clark. POL. P1082 

Poppa Piccolino—Beverley Sisters. PHI. PBI66 

Poppa Piccolino—A. Jones. H.M.V. B10588 

Prayer Perfect—Father Sydney MacEwan. COL. DB3369 
Prayer to our Lady-A—Father Sydney MacEwan. COL. 


Preview—D. van der Linden. PAX. PR609 

Prom Rag—A. Leaf. PAR. DP348 

Proud New Father—/ Standley. CAP. CL13994 
P.S. | love you—L. Roza. FIOI7S 

P.S. | love you—Hilltoppers. LON. L1204 

P.S. | love you—L. Renaud. COL. DB3373 

Puzzlement—Y. Brynner. BRU. 05171 

Qual Nuovo Terrore (Mozart)—R. Lewis. H.M.V. DB21528 
Queen’s Trumpeters—P. Franklin. PAX. PR619 

Quiero Todavis, Te—Canaro. PAR. DP330 

Ramblin’ Man—F. Laine. PHI. PB196 





SEARCHING FOR A RECORD? 





** Records of the Month ’ 
the dealer. 


13 ST. GEORGE STREET, 





Take “RECORDS OF THE MONTH” 


and the work is done for you ! 


Every record issued in this country is listed alphabetically each month in concise form’ 
and cross indexed, so that you can find the recording on reverse side. 
’ is as useful for the private record buyer as it is essential for 


Send for free specimen copy. 
Annual Subscription 10/- post free. 


SINCLAIR’S PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
MAYfair 5728 


(Dept. 8), 
LONDON, W.I 
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Randolph the Flat Nosed Reindeer—Homer and Jethro 
H.M.V. B10581 


Relax—T. Martin. H.M.V. B10583 

Relax—D. Carey. COL. DB3385 
Rendezvous—Camatra. BRU. 05182 
Richochet—V. Young. CAP. CL13996 

Riding High—D. van der Linden. PAX. PR606 

Ring, The—L. Shannon. PAR. R3755 

Rio Coco—A Leaf. PAR. DP348 

Roamin’ in the Gloamin’—H. Menzies. BRU. 05175 
Rock-a-bye Boogie—Davis Sisters. H.M.V. B10582 
Romanesca—G. Hansen. H.M.V. X8 

a No. 2 in F (Beethoven)—Heifetz. H.M.V. 


21660 

Romania—J. Nobre. PAR. PM73 
Romantic Melody—P. Franklin. PAX. PR615 
Rosamunda—R. Gilardini COL. DCQ69 
Rose of the Rio Grande—M. Jackson. ESQ. 10-324 
Rossignol en Amour (Couperin)—L. Selbiger COL DB3374 
Routiers, Les—Y. Montand. PAR. DPF63 
Royal Progress—P. Franklin. PAX. PR618 
Rub-a-dub-dub—H. O’Connell. CAP. CL13956 
Rudolph the Red Nosed Reindeer—R. Martin. COL. 

DB3376 
Rue Lepic—Y. Montand. PAR. DPF63 


S’wonderful—B. Hallberg. ESQ. 10-318 

Salvation Army Selection—Tottenham Citadel Band of 
Salvation Army. COL. MF372-4 

Samba Sam—H. Langer. PAX. PR621 

Sangen on Klovnen—G. Hansen. H.M.V. X8114 

Sari Zambak—Columbia Tango Orch. COL. DCTI7 

Santa, Santa, Santa Claus—S. Kaye. COL. DB3367 

Satan Takes a Holiday—Globe Trotters. PAR. DP347 

Scherezade—M. and B. Katz. CAP. CL 

Schwanengesang No. 8 (Schubert)—Der Atlas Ihr Bild— 
Fischer-Dieskau. H.M.V. D. 

Scottish Country Dances—J. Shand. PAR. F3464-6 

September Song—R. Sharon. DEC. FIOI9I 

Serenata—L. Anderson. BRU. 05180 

Seversen Bana Gel—E. Bianco. PAR. DPTI7 

Shadows on the Water—D. van der Linden. PAX. PR605 

Shake a Hand—fran Warren. M.G.M. 683 

Shall | any You What | Think of You—G. Lawrence. BRU. 


Shall we Dance—G. Lawrence Brynner. BRU. 05166 

She Walks Past His Window Every Day—M. Katz. 
CAP. CL13999 

Shooting of his Deer, The—A. Lloyd. H.M.V. B10593 

Show Girl—-D. van der Linden. PAX. PR607 

Shut up and Drink your Beer—M. Travis. CAP. CL13985 

Siegfried—Waldweben (Wagner)—N.B.C.S.O. 
H.M.V. DB21599 

Sijah Gozler, O—E. Bianco. PAR. DPTI7 

Since you said Good-bye—B. Lou. PAR. R3766 

Sincopado—E. Smith. BRU. 05185 

Sitting in the Sun—T. Heath. DEC. FI0178 

Skye Boat Song—R. Ronalde. COL. DB3380 

Sleeping Beauty Waltz (Tchaikovsky)—Halle Orchestra. 
COL. DX1889 


Sloppy Joe—T. Heath. DEC. FIOI76 

Snow White and Seven Dwarfs—Al. Jazzbo Collins. 
CAP. CL1I3995 

So Deep is the Night—Mantovani. ag ‘pocoaend 

Someone is Crying—C. Lord. M. 

Someone to Watch Over Me—L. ‘idler *COL. DB3375 

Something Money Can’t Buy—R. Hayman. ORI. CBI218 

Something Wonderful—A. Whiting. CAP. CL13989 

Something Wonderful—B. Crosby. BRU. 05172 

Something Wonderful—D. Sanoff. BRU 05168 

Something Wonderful—J. Powell. M.G.M. 674 

Sometimes I’m Happy—M. L. Williams. —~'¢ 10-322 

Song is Ended, The—E. Bostic. PAR. DP3 

South Winds—D. van der Linden. PAX. PRED 

Stomping at the Savoy—R. Scott. ESQ. 10-321 

Summer Rain—G. Wallington. ESQ. 10-317 

Swan Song—F. Laine. COL. DB3364 

Swedish Rhapsody—J. Loss H.M.V. BD6150 

Symphonic Rhapsody—P. Franklin. PAX. PR615 


Taking a Chance on Love—M. Dietrich. COL. DC629 

Take Your Partners—(Nos. 73, 74)—S. Thompson. 
PAR. R3757 

There was a time—R. Gray. COL. DB3379 

These are the things | remember—A. Klooger. PAR. R3767 

Things go wrong—D. Squires. POL. P1077 

This is a very special day—P. Lee. BRU. 05178 

This is my day—M. Bee. CAP. CL13984 

Three little words—B. Light. ORI. LB1400 

Tobermory Bay—A. Breeze. DEC. F10186 

Toccata and Fugue in D (Bach)—Pall Isolfsson. H.M.V. 
DB30000 


To live my life with you—L. Lawrence. DEC. F10177 

To-night love—B. Darrel. BRU. 05188 

Top drawer—D. van der Linden. PAX. PR606 

Traviata (Verdi) Preludes Acts | and !l—Philharmonia 
COL. DX1890 

Tropicana—L. Boxter. CAP. CL13988 

Tropicana—M. Kelly LON. L1205 

Tropicana—S. Torch. PAR. R3758 

Two lovers—V. Benet. M.G.M. 682 

Two lovers—E. Kitt. H.M.V. B10573 

Ufemia—K. Remo M.G.M. 677 

Una casa Portuguesa—A. Rodrigues. COL. DLI44 

Una casa Portuguesa—C. Fernando. H.M.V. MQ143 

Uska Dara—€. Kitt. H.M.V. B10573 

Utopia Road—P. Franklin. PAX. PR612 

Vamos xaxear—L. Gonzaga. H.M.V. GV192 

Vaya con Dios—j. Loss. H.M.V. BD6150 

Vaya con Dios—Beverley Sisters. PHI. PB166 

Vendome—M. Jackson. ESQ. 10-324 

Vieste depois—A. Rodrigues. COL. DL144 

Walk me by the river—B. Croshy. BRU. 50181 

Waltz Dream—Waltzes—G. Mertens. COL. DC631 
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Wasted tears—A. Cogan. H.M.V. B10590 

Wasted tears—T. Foster. PAR. R3770 

We kiss in a shadow—F. Waring. BRU. 05174 

We kiss in a shadow—Morrow and Douglas. BRU. 05170 

We kiss in a shadow—M. Whiting. CAP. _— 

We kiss in a shadow—J. Powell. M.G.M. 6 

We kiss in a shadow—J. Loss. H M.V. BD6 

Wheel that does the squeakin’—J. Dolan. CaP. CL13982 

When a woman loves a man—M. Rupp. LON. L1207 

When I was young—L. Webb. PAR. R3764 

When I’m with you—M. Rupp. LON. L1207 

When love goes wrong—Whiting and Wakely. CAP. 
CL13990 

When you hear Big Ben—B. Cotton. DEC. FI0179 

Where did the night go—T. wo H.M.V. B10583 

Who is it song—P. Clark. POL. P1082 

While shepherds watched—Royal Choral Soc. H.M.V 
BI0576 

White Christmas—R. Martin. COL. DB3376 

Why—A. Jones. H.M.V. B10588 

Why—E. Boswell. PAR. yt 

Why—V. Silvester. COL. FB3693 

Why—M. Daw. L. DB3381 

Why did you leave ae Como. H.M.V. B10595 

Wiener Burger—M. Lanner. H.M.V. EG7920 

Window shopping—H. Williams. M.G.M. 678 

Winter—Spike Jones. H.M.V. B10580 

Wish you were here—Fran Warren. M.G.M. 683 

Wish you were here—R. Inglez. PAR. R3765 

Wish you were here—J. Brown. COL. DB3382 

Woman is a five letter word—J. Greer. H.M.V. JO360 

World is mine on Sunday—M. Lockwood. PHI. PBI86 

Yodelling Waltz—R. Ronalde. COL. DB3380 

You are my heart’s delight—T. Heath. DEC. F10182 

You can go on forever—D. Cameron. H.M.V. B10578 

You’ll never know a love like mine—V. Silvester. COL. 
FB3694 

You're a pink toothbrush—M. fue H.M.V. B10591 

You, you—N. Paramor. COL. DB3372 

You, you—K. Remo. M.G.M. 677 

You, you—T. Johnson. COL. DB3372 

You win again—H. Williams. M.G M. 678 


Zalzamora—A. Rodrigues. COL. DLI40 





“The Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of fourpence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 4s. Where the advertiser offers to send a list 
or requests a stamped addressed envelope, this will be 
treated as Trade and charged at the rate of sixpence 
per word. If a Box Number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the forward- 
ing of replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 

“‘ Office’ address as stated below. All advertise- 
ments (copy in block letters or typewritten) should 
arrive by the 15th of any month and must be prepaid 
by the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middle- 
sex. The Praprietors retain the right to refuse or with- 
draw ‘‘ copy ”’ at their discretion and accept no responsi- 
bility for matters arising from clerical or printers’ 
errors, or of an advertiser “not completing his contract. 





FOR SALE 


A BARGAIN RECORD CATALOGUE FREE. Send for 
substantial November issue listing countless symphonies, 
concertos, quartets, sonatas, etc. by all compcsers on 
SP and LP in guaranteed condition at reasonable prices, 
with details of our prompt and safe postal service. Sce 
also Trade column.—K. S. Holman, 143 Greenway, 
Ickenham. Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

A LARGE AND INTERESTING SELECTION of vocal 
Operatic and Lieder records for sale including the 
following: Ponselle and Telva (Mira O Norma) 30s., 
Jeritza (Elsa's Dream and Elizabeth’s Prayer) 16s. 6d. 
Melba (Mad Scene) 12s. 6d., Battistini (DB149 and 
DB196) 30s. each, Walther Ludwig (Kleinsach/ Lenski’s 
Aria) on long playing 78 22s. Hempel (Rosina’s 
Aria) 22s. 6d., Pertile and Franci (Otello Duet) 16s. 6d. 
Gerhardt (Erikonig/Nussbaum) Vocalion 22s. 6d. Com- 
plete Falstaff (with Rimini) 127s. 6d. Complete Act III 
Meistersinger (with Ralf and Teschemacher) 60s. with 








album. these in perfect fibred condition (postage 
ls. 6d. extra). Also many other records by Caruso, 
Ansseau, Farrar, McCormack, De Luca, Dal Monte, 


Ruffo, Amato, etc., etc. Some orchestral 78s.—Winston. 
62 West Drayton Road, Hillingdon, Middlesex. Fhone 
Hayes 1578. 

A NUMBER OF LPs for disposal, some recent issues; 








stamp for details.—Devon, 71 Lightburn Road, Half- 
way, Cambuslang, Lanarkshire. 

A NUMBER OF MINT LPs for disposal; reasonable; 
s.a.e.—Hubble, 70 Hampden Wav, London. N.14 





ACOS GP20 (78), new, £2; also collection ™ (und 
half-price), Fantastic, Beethoven 5th, Firebird, 
Sibelius, etc.—17 St. Chad’s Road, Tunstall, Staffs. 

ACOUSTIC (E.M.G. 10A) GRAMOPHONE.—Spring 
motor, pedestal cabinet, accessories, £10.—28 Orchard 
Drive, Woking. 

ACOUSTICAL QA/12/P AMPLIFIER, Labyrinth Loud- 











speaker, Decca three-speed Record Player with XMS 
_ and heads; perfect condition; £45.—Box No. 
1878 





ADVERTISER would lise to hear from American 
collectors interested in obtaining English deletions, etc., 
od —. prices; would accept payment by LPs. Box 
fo. 18 





ALBAN BERG 
can LPs, 


WOZZECK AND LULU, mint Ameri- 
albums, libretti; offers.—Box No. 1899. 
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AMBEROL and other cylinders; s.a.e. for list.—Box 
No. 1914. 





AMERICAN SETS 
““Wagnerian Scenes,”’ 


(deleted 78s). a meelchior: 
Love duets “ Parsifal II,” 


“Tviseen ”2 Leider-Melchior, “ Tristan ’’; Caruso: 

“* Sacred Songs ”*; Lehmann: Brahms recital; Sayou: 
‘“‘Operatic Arias’’; Frijsh: ‘‘ Art Songs’’; Svanholm- 
Farrell: New throughout; 20s. record.— 


Siegfried III. 
Box No. 1904. 
ARNOLD DOLMETSCH playing Bach on Clavichord, 
special (Columbia) private recording. Seven discs in 
handsome album. Offers.—Steet, 10 Hampton Rise, 
Harrow, Middlesex. Wordsworth 4017. 

ASTRA 7-valve High Fidelity Electric Gramophone, 
velume bass and treble control, mahogany ay operate 

A M 














loudspeaker; perfect condition, cost £60. Vv 
Auto-change Radiogram, about 1940, good running 
order; offers.—Dewar, Shieling, The Warren, Kings- 
wood, Surrey. 

ATTRACTIVE om CABINET, fine quality, 
£18 10s.—Box No. 190 

“AXIOM 12 TWIN- GONE SPEAKER, £5; Garrard 


three-speed Unit, arm takes three-pin type heads, 
£5 5s.; H.M.V. 78 Player, lightweight pick-up, £5 10s., 
less cabinet, £3 5s.; Garrard Pick-up Arm for use with 
adaptors, 15s.—Armstrong, 56 Laurel Avenue, Forest 
Town, Mansfield. 

AXIOM 80, £14; Connoisseur LP, £3; Roger’s Cross- 
over Type 1515, £2.—54 Hollyhedge Bungalows, Black- 
heath, E.3 

BARKER 150, 12 gns.; 
Crabbe, 62 Trinity Gardens, 
(after 6.30). 2 ra ie 

BASIS FOR BITONE.—Vitavox K12/10 Speaker and 
Vitavox Type 13 Pressure Unit; both perfect; £7 10s. 
pair including nee 13 Bramfield Drive. 
Newcastle, Staff: 

~ BEAUTIFUL CABINS 
model. £36.—Box No. 199 a 

BEETHOVEN CELLO SONATAS, complete (Casals). 
Borodin Faure Quartets (Pro Arte) 5s. per record, fibred. 
Box No. 1887. 

BRIERLEY Three-speed Transcription Turntable, new 
condition. cost £30, accept £14 or offer.—Box No. 1915. 
“CHARLES K51 AMPLIFIER, £12 10s.; Charles RC 
Tuner, £8 10s.; Decca XMS Pick-up, 2 heads, £3; 
Goodman’s 12-in. Speaker in walnut case, wo 24 
Nevern Mansions, Warwick Road, London, S.W.5 

COLLARO ‘* DE LUXE” MICROGRAM, 78 rpm. 
£10.—Gibbs, 55 Llanvanor Road, Cricklewood. N.W.2. 

COLLARO LATEST 3-SPEED UNIT with weight 
compensating arm (less heads); unused £5 10s. Decca 
XMS heads, ‘‘H” LP and “C”’ Std. £3 15s.—Shelton, 
Grove Park, Warwick. 

~ COLLECTOR selling foreign . ow standard 78s. 
Golestan, Frokofiev, etc.—Box No. 1888. 

COLLECTORS, old _ recordings, Vocal, Orchestral, 
Operatic. Melba, Butt, Tetrazzini, Elgar, Wood, etc.— 
Box No. 1890. 

COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 127A, clockwork acoustic 
gramophone, Decca and Marconiphone 14 pick-ups 
added; £12. Wendover, Bucks.—Box No. 1854 








Voigt Energised 15-ohm, £8. 
S.W.9. Tel BRIxton 4378 








superb quality, design £400 
5. 
































COMPLETE: Falstaff, Gioconda, Fedora, Cosi Fan 
Tutte, Traviata, Manon Lescaut, also  Favorita 
(abridzed), fibred. mint; offers.—Box No. 1891. 





£2. 5s.; also 


CONNOISSEUR FIBRE PICK-UP, 
10s.—Goodwin, 


Wharfedale Super 8-in. Speaker, £2 
Kenya, Barlaston, Stoke-on-Trent. 

CONNOISSEUR SUPER LIGHT PICK-UP, LP and 
Standard heads, transformer, spare LP sapphire, £8.— 
Phone HILIside 8251. 

CURRENT AND DELEATED OPERATICS for sale or 
exchanze for Lieder items.—Box No. 1886. 

CYLINDER GRAMOPHONE. — Early model, 
tionally fine condition, £6.—Box No. 1906. 
~ DANSETTE.—Fitted three-speed B.S.R. Monarch Auto.; 
cost £34, as new, offers.—Box No. 1855. eS 

DECCA CORNER LOUDSPEAKER. Perfect, £15, also 
B.S.R. three speed gramophone motor; spring mounted 
on metal base plate, fitted tone arm and interchangeable 
Acos heads S.P. and L.P. £7 10s. 0d.—19 Milton Court, 
Ickenham. Ruislip 9219. 











excep- 














DECCA CORNER SPEAKER CABINET, £10; Con- 
noisseur Lightweight Pick-up, 8/33 heads, new 
sapphires, £6 10s.; Pair of 6 v 6 Valves, unused, 

1 ls. London.—Box No. 1898. . 

DECCA XMS PICK-UP HEAD, LP type “D,” per- 


fect, 39s.—HOUnslow 4562 (evenings). 

DECCALIAN ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE, perfect con- 
dition, £15.—Box No. 1850. 

DECCALIAN, two ds £19; heard week-ends (south 
London).—Mitcham 1082. 


PECOLA FOR SALE (diamond points); offers in writ- 
ing to 79 Ealing Village, W.5, or ring Perivale 6716. 


DECOLA RADIOGRAM.—Figured walnut, makers 
just serviced, faultless reproduction, £130.—Yuill, 9 
Salterns Way. Parkstone, Dorset. a 

DECOLA RADIOGRAM, walnut, with 7-valve radio, 
three-speed transcription motor, 78 (diamond) and LP 
heads; !ittle used; £160.—496 Braunstone Lane. Leicester. 

DOZEN H.M.V., Columbia catalogues, 1920-1935. 450 
records, classical, operatic, musical comedy, dance, 
music-hall, others. Sell or exchange for anything use- 
ful. All replies answered.—Ling, 66 Merriman Road, 
Blackheath, S.E.3. 


E.M.G. DOUBLE-SPRING HORNED GRAMOPHONE, 
lovely tone, only 8 gns.; accept H.M.V. Portable 102 
in part exchange; German aie ad con Course, 6 gns.; 
80 perfect vocal operatics, etc., very reasonable.—Box 
No. 1897. 

EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN.—Lovely Radiogram . 
antique period cabinet, oak, perfect, 4 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 

2 ft. 3 in.—-94 St. Anns Hill, Wandsworth, London, S.W. 18 
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“ EXPERT” ALL-RANGE SPEAKER in light oak, 

fitted Wharfedale 12-in. c/s and 8-in. c/s units with 
variable crossover network (baffle with treble diffuser, 
5 ft. x 3 ft. approx.); perfect condition and repro- 
duction, but owner needs smaller outfit for domestic 
reasons; £20 or offers to Box No. 1902. 
“EXPERT ALL-RANGE SPEAKER on 5-ft. walnut 
baffle with acoustic chamber, twin Wharfedale unit; 
cost £45 new 1951. Space limitations of small cot- 
tage compel disposal. Will arrange and cover cost of 
removal to buyer’s address. Nearest offer to £20.— 
Cc. H. Betts, Little Thatch, Haslingfield, Cambridge. 
Harston 423. 

“EXPERT” TWO-PIECE RADIOGRAM, Garrard 
single-speed motor, cost £130. Reasonable offer invited. 
Owner needs room for ‘‘ Expert Master ’’ outfit.—Box 
No. 1885. 

FIBRED BARGAINS. oe ow No. 1 (Weingartner), 
12s.; No. 2 (Krauss), 12s.; No. 4 (Weingartner), 18s.; 
Concerto No. 1 (Schnabel), 22s. 6d.; No. 4 (Gieseking), 
18s. ; Op. 132 (Busch), em Sibelius No. 1 (Ormandy) 
22s. 6d.; Quartet (Budape , 20s.; others albums.— 
Parrish, ’51 Fountain Street, Meta ster 
~FIBRED RECORDS. — Opera, lieder in: instrumental, 
light, variety.—18 Grantham Place, Bradford. 7. 

FOURTEEN PRE-ELECTRIC RECORDS, 
early single sided, £4.—Sudul, Feltham 2815. 

GARRARD latest type turnover Pick-up Head, as 
used on the new R.C.90 and T.A. Units, 39s. 6d.— 
Wyard, 27 Felixstowe Road, Ipswich. 

GARRARD RC/60 78 Mixed Autochanger, £5; Sound 
Sales Phase Invertor Speaker, walnut, £10.—French, 
68 Broadfield Road, Bristol, 4. Phone (evenings) Bristol 
77773. 

















including 











GARRARD RC65 RECORD CHANGER, H.F. Pick-up, 
also ‘‘New Chambers Encyclopaedia with World Sur- 
vey.” Must sell. No reasonable offer refused.—Box 
No. 1863. 

GARRARD RECORD CHANGER, Model RC65A (78s 
only), offers.—Pitts, Blackbush, Milford-on-Sea, Lyming- 
ton, Hants. : 

GARRARD THREE-SPEED CHANGER, 2 Acos heads, 
perfect, £11; delivered 40 miles round Bedford.—21 
Bedford Road, Sandy, Beds. Phone 2229. 

GOODMANS AXIOM 101, 15-onm, brand new, boxed, 
£5; W.B. Stentorian S1012 10-in. 15-ohm, perfect, £2, 
o.n.o.—Kenney, 140 St. Leonards Road, Leicester. 

GOODMAN’S AXIOM 150 Mk. II. in corner reflex, 
new, £14. Also, Williamson Amplifier, potted trans- 
formers, almost new, £12. Demonstration evenings. 
Ray, 2 Pinewood Place, Kingston Road, Ewell, Surrey. 
EWE 4000. 

‘“‘GRAMOPHONE.’’—April, 1950, to August, 1953, good 
ao. £1.—Jacobs, 58 St. Peters Road, Reading, 
jerks 

“ GRAMOPHONE ” AMPLIFIER PARTS: | Mai Mains and 
O.P, transformers, Choke, as_ specified; five Mullard 
valves; all perfect, £7 (worth ei 7 i) ). -—Shelton, Grove 
Park, Warwick. 

“ GRAMOPHONE.”’—December, 1940, to August, 1953, 
six missing from last six years; reasonable offers.— 
Darley, Littleton, Esher. 

“ GRAMOPHONE.”’—January, 1928-May, 1952, com- 
plete, bound; 12 Edison Operatic Cylinders, offers; 200 
deletions, popular, stage, screen artistes, 100 cinema 
organ, mainly mint; state interests.—Box No. 1857. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” March, 1948 to date; 56 copies; 
25s. or offers.—Box No. 1851. 

““GRAMOPHONE.”” — November, 1944 - May, 1950. 
“ Musical Times,’”’ ‘‘ Tempos,’’ Catalogues.—V. Labaton, 
55 Clyde Road, Manchester, 20. 

“ GRAMOPHONE,” Volumes 23-27, bound, complete 
with indices; offers.—Houldridge, 319 Devizes Road, 
Salisbury. 

H.M.V. AUTOS.—Mikado, Gondoliers, Yeomen, 50s. 
each; fibred.—61 Fearne Hough Street, Sheffield 















































H.M.V. ‘‘ CELEBRITY ”’ with Connoisseur pick-up and 
motor, fitted and matched with E.M.G. filters; wonder- 
ful tone, £85. Also some 60 LP Records, symphonies, 
concertos, overtures, little played, at 75% original price. 
Pg Rectory, Binstead, Isle of Wight. Tel. No. 
yde 


H.M.V. 6-v. CONSOLE RADIOGRAM, 1607 (1950), re- 
cently rebuilt Hayes for latest three-speed; perfect order, 
exceptionally beautiful cabinet; 47 gns.—8 St. Stephens 
Avenue. St. Albans, 5616. 

HUGO WOLF, Volumes 1 and 3; Beethoven Sonatas, 
— 3 to 9; offers; excellent condition—Box No. 

JAZZ LPs. twelve-inch 50s.: Bessie Smith (4 disks), 
Bunk (Columbia), Ellington, Goodman 1937 (5 disks), 
etc. Ten-inch 35s.: Dutch Swing College, Coleman, 
Garner, Coleman (2), Sinatra, Ellington (2), etc. All 
mint.—Box No. 1861. 

“JAZZ RECORDS FOR SALE.—Golden Age, Swing, 
Bop; large stock of deleted Parlophones and H.M.V.s; 
Write stating requirements or call week-ends.— 88 Stag 
Lane, Edgware, Middlesex. 

LARGE COLLECTION.—Musical comedy, music hall 
records for sale; ,Gertie Millar, Jose Collins, —— 
_ m Sm ; also operatic, Melba, Destinn, etc.— 

0. 




















DALE FORTY & Co. Ltd. 


have 
EVERY RECORD IN STOCK ON 
DAY OF ISSUE 


at 


Birmingham, Cheltenham, Leamington and 





Cirencester. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


LARGE CONSOLE TYPE CABINET, originally designed 
for Hi-Fi Exhibition, complete with Wharfedale 10 c/s 
Speaker and Wilkin and Wright Moving Coil Pick-up, 
£20 or would separate.—Comer, 22 Washington Road, 
Barnes, S.W.13. Riverside 7094. 

LEAK TL12 and RC.PAU, very little used, £25; Con- 
noisseur Two-speed Motor with XMS diamond LP 
head, £15; Decca Corner Speaker, £15. 
area.—Box No. 1896. 

LEAK Ti2 AND VARISLOPE, mint condition, few 
hours use only, guaranteed perfect, wonderful oppor- 
tunity, 29 gns.—McKen, 4 Stockport Road, Streatham 
Vale, S.W.16. 

LEAK 1/12, RCPA AND RADIO UNIT, £26.—141 
Wigley Road, Hanworth, Middx. 

LEAK V.S. RADIO TUNER, £25; Goodman’s Axiom, 
8-in., 102, £6; Cosmocord Pick-up Heads, Standard and 
LP, £1 each.—Creese, The Scarr, Newent, Gloucester. 
Tel. Newent 279. : 

LIMITED NUMBER classical 10-in., 12-in. records for 
disposal, all in good condition.—Write ‘‘ Marles,’’ Dixons 
Coppies Farm, St. Leonards, Nr. Tring, Herts. oe 

LOWTHER-HEGEMAN REPRODUCER, £95; buyer 
collects, N.E. London suburo.—Box No. 1864. 

LPs.—New, Villa-Lobos, Brasil Eiras, one, 22s. 6d.; 
Bartok, Percussion; Schonberg, ‘Transfigured Night, 
Capitols, 15s. 6d. each. 178s: Society, Mahler, ‘* Das 
Lied,’ Album, Notes, 27s. 6d.; Sibelius, Violin, Heifetz, 
14s.; Mahler, ‘‘ Ressurection,’’ Notes, Album, 35s.; 
Mozart, 33, Karajan, 10s. 6d.; Vieuxtemps, Violin, 7s.; 
Teleman, Quartet, ‘Anthologie 26, 7s. 6d.; Encyclo- 
pedias, New Worlds (Clough), £3; Halls, Records 1950, 
30s.—40, Fairway, Mill Hill, London. Phone MIL 3310. 

MANY INTERESTING VOCALS, Caruso, Chahapin, 
Inghilleri, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Pinza, Pertile, 
Seinemeyer, Stracciari, Tetrazzinni, Thill, etc. Complete 
Autori ‘‘ Faust ’’ 20 -M. (acoustic), offers please. 
Pelleas & Melisande (20 French H.M.V.) mint £10.— 
Crawley, 246 Church St., London, N.9. EDMonton 7760. 

McCORMACK RECORD ‘‘ Hymn to Christ the King,’’ 
perfect, what offers?—Box No. 1766. 

MINT ELIZABETH SCHUMANN, H.M.V. Di41l, 
DB1010, 1844, 2291, 3184, 3185, 3317, 3426, E545, DA845, 
1417, 1562; Lehmann Parl. R20052; Meistersingers Quin- 
tet, Schoor D2002; Schweizer, Bach Vol. 1; Schnabel, 
Beethoven Sonatas, Vol. 1; Figaro Glyndbourne, com- 
plete. What offers?—Box No. 1882. 

“ OPeRA,’ 42 copies; ‘* Gramopnone,’’ 39; ** Music and 
— 15; catalogues, operatic records, etc.—Box 

9 
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ORCHESTRAL RECORDS as new, DBs 3s. 6d., Cs 
2s. 6d.; London area.—Scott, 63 Haynt Walk, Merton, 
S.W.20. 

PLESSEY THREE-SPEED AUTOCHANGER, as new, 
£9.—Box No. 1884. 

PYE PORTABLE RADIOGRAM.—Three-speed, two 
heads, good condition, £25.—Rippon, 126 Sleaford Road, 
Boston, Lincs. 

R.C.A, 8-valve 25-watt Amplifier in caninet complete. 
Garrard autochange; 12-inch Rola in baffle cabinet, £25 
or offer.—Western 2484 London. 

R.G.D. MODEL 1046G 10-VALVE RADIOGRAM with 
three-speed auto. record change, walnut cabinet; cost 
£220, offers to Box No. 1881. 

SAND FILLED 1 in. CORNER REFLEX, enclosure 5j 
cubit feet for 12 inch or smaller speaker, £11. Vitavox 

K12/20 on sub-baffle £6. Whartedale 10 in. Golden 
C.S.B. £6. Speakers, new, 4 months. Fibred 78's. 
Chamber, Pianos, Orchestral, 3s. per disc.—Box No. 1889. 

SINGLE SPEED 78 AUTOCHANGER UNIT (H.M.V. 
Reproducer 2000 model), as new; Columbia Graphonola 
Portable 202 model, perfect condition; any offers?—Box 
No. 1903. 

SOUNDMIRROR TAPE RECORDER, 9 tapes, excel- 


lent condition, £55, on.o.; 300 fibred records, mainly 
= many deletions.—14 Tunley Road, Balham, 
-W.12. 


























SOUND SALES PHASE INVERTER CABINET 
SPEAKER, £10 or offer.—Steet, 10 Hampton Rise, 
Harrow, Middlesex. Wordsworth 4017. 


SUOR ANGELICA IL TABARRO (LP) for sales, £3 
each.—Telepnone Archway 5493. 


VISIT MANCHESTER’S NEW RECORD SHOP, where 
deleted and current vocal, orchestral and instrumental 
records, standard and long playing, may be purchased 
at reasonable prices.—Rare Records (Regd.), 86 Oxford 

a Manchester, 

AGNER.—Early H.M.V. recordings, new condition, 
piso. etc.; album sets. ‘‘ Twilight of Gods,’ ‘‘ Va 
kyrie,’’ ‘‘ Rhinegold,” “‘ Siegfried ’’; featuring Widdop, 
Lieder, Laubenthall, etc. Excerpts: Tannhauser, 
Rienzi, Tristan and Isolde, Lohengrin, Parsifal. — 
Jackson, 54 Mildred Avenue, Hayes, Middx 


WHARFEDALE SUPER 8/CS/AL, W15/C5, Separator, 
Cabinet, £35, or separately.—Bazire, Vicarage, Laven- 
der aaa §S.W.11. BATtersea 5953. 


WHARFEDALE SUPER 8/CS/AL, £3. Goodman’s 
Standard Single Cone, £4 Wharfedale Crossover 
Filter, £1. Wharfedale Microgroove Equaliser, £1.— 
Jackson, 470 Whalley Road, Clayton-le-Moors, Lancs. 


Te "O° Ones SUPER 8/CS, 15 ohms, £5; Webb’s 
pe ‘‘C’’ Crossover 1,500 c.p.s., £2; both as new.— 
Boe No. 1877. 

WHARFEDALE W10/CSB, 15 ohms, 60 cyles, makers 
tag attached, unused, to-day’s price £13 7s. 0d., bargain 
¥ © clea “ Clovelly,”” Haddon Road, Chorley 

‘ood. 


XMS HEADS, Type ‘“D,’ LP (diamond), 78 
(sapphire), Styli virtually new, £4.—Spain, 1 Spring- 
field Road, Gillingham, Kent. 


4-WATT AC/DC HIGH GAIN AMPLIFIER, £4 o0.n.0.. 
= three-speed Unit and arm, £6, 0.n.o.—Box No. 
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BRINGS THE 
CLEAREST 
SMOOTHEST 
NATURAL 
SOUND FROM 
YOUR RADIO 
OR RECORDS 


If you want brilliance, the Duode has it in 
full measure, with no trace of added 
edginess, but smooth, true top all the way. 
If you want bass the Duode has that also, 
without resonance or boom, but full, 
clear, hard and firmly defined. If you 
like strings, the New Duode is their 
supreme interpreter, from violin to 
double bass. If you favour the piano, 
Duode is good enough for the expert to 
identify at once the make of the 
instrument. 

Take your choice, hear it by Duode and 
listen objectively, carefully ; then we are 
certain that, under any good demonstra- 
tion conditions you will agree that it sounds 
better, more natural. 


Apart from being the first choice for use 
with first class gear, a Duode unit will 
improve most good commercial radio- 
grams and consoles. 


ASK A GOOD DEALER 
or write for details to :— 


BARKER 
NATURAL REPRODUCERS 


3 Newman Yard, London, W.|1 
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WANTED 


A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER of certain types of 
records urgently wanted, as follows: All kinds of LP 
in mint condition; 78 r.p.m. electric vocals, short works, 
recent issues, and all 10 in. Best offers for perfect 
copies. Part exchanges against new or used LPs and 
78s; collection or boxes sent.—K. S. Holman, 143 Green- 
way, Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

A FEW PIANO RECORDS DESIRED, in mint con- 
dition—d’Albert, Busoni, Greig, Friedman, Godowsky, 
Lamond, Petri, Sauer, etc., also Joachim, Sarasate.— 
Fisher, 14 Clarendon Gardens. London, W.9. 

“A NUMBER OF LPs SOUGHT.—Highest offers for later 
issues in mint condition.—H. Hubble, 70 Hampden Way, 
London, N.14. (Enterprise 3668.) 

A.C./D.C. OR D./C. 78 GRAMOPHONE MOTOR, 
smooth running essential.—March, 745 Chester Road, 
Stretford, Manchester. 

ADD-A-PART or Spiel-Mit Records urgently required; 
these are records of concerted or chamber music with 
the principal instrument missing.—Box No. 1874. 

AMERICAN LPs WANTED.—Anybody who can obtain, 
write 99 Barrincton Court, London, N.10. for details. 

ANY RECORDS of GEORGE FORMBY (Junior), must 
be in good condition.—Box No. 1880. 





























ASTRA DESMOND. Grieg songs, especially Decca 
K962, M491, M492. Good price paid.—Box No. 1895. 
CARUSO.—DBs, G & Ts, S/S, etc.; photographs, 


books, etc.; interested mint copies only.—C. Senior, 
5 Sydenham Gardens, Belfast. 

CASALS Records deleted from catalogues, in good con- 
dition.—Box No. 1866. 

COLUMBIA DX294. 
Dorfmann.—Box No. 189 

COLUMBIA DX761 (Handel ‘‘ Dead March’’), 
condition.—Brown, 74 Lynmouth Drive, Ruislip. 








Rondo (Hummel) played by 
4. 





good 
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URGENTLY WANTED.—Strauss eldenleben/Bohm; 
Brahms Violin Concerto/Huberman/Weingartner, Sonata 
Op. 78 (Telmanyi, DB4633/5); Beethoven Sonatas Op. 
12/3 (Menuhin, DB5802/4S), Op. 30/2 (Dubwis, DFX195/7), 
Op. 109 (Gieseking, LWX 327/8); Bach Wedge Fugue 
(Dupre, DB4000/1), Sonata in A (Primrose, D939/40), 
Brandenburg #2 (Fischer, DB7612/3); Mozart Fugue 
K426 (Dupre, DB4002), Sonata K378 and Handel Sonata 
(POL67178/80), Jupiter Symphony (Jochum, E3333/6 and 
Strauss, POL69845/8; Schumann Sonata Op. 22 (Then- 
Bergh, EH1281/3); Liszt Rhapsodie #1 (Hambourg, 
C2761/2); Paganini Concerto (C2457/8); Elgar In the 
South (D-K1381/3); Vellones Tibetan Ballet (L1053/4); 
Delvincourt Danceries (LFX643/4); d’Indy Wallenstein’s 
Camp (PATX8806/7); Turina Quartet (DB4201/3); Hubay 
records AN418 & 454; following vocals: DB3128 (Gigli), 
DB943 (Melba), DB1046 & 1162 (Granforte), DB1562 
(Schone), DB1811 (Jeritza), DB1834 & DA1294 (T. 
Schnabel), DB1761 & 1874 (offers), DB732/4 & D938 
(Nerone-Pertile), DB5568 (Teschemacher), SKB3291 
(Pertile). Will pay highest prices—Angela Noble, 
Fonthill, Godalming, Surrey. 

WANTED.—*‘ Connoisseur ”’ 
use thorn needles.—Box No. 1 

WANTED.—Copy of Columbia LX342; offers to: M. F 
Drury. 38 Alma Road, Southport. 

WANTED. — Gracie Fields records. Regal MR1847, 
MR1938, MR3119, MR1234; state price; good condition.— 
Miss Pendry, ‘‘ Lynwood,’’ Elm Park Road, Pinner, 
Middx. 

WANTED, — H.M.V. DB5403 (il Viaggio a Reims, 
ee: Durium AL10061 (Roberto Murolo).—Box No. 
1873. 

WANTED. — H.M.V. D1846, D1847, D1844, D1850. 
H.M.S. Pinafore, good condition, state price.—Miss 
Hopwood, 42 Penny Park Lane, Keresley, Nr. Coventry. 

WANTED.—Miniature Score, Mozart’s E flat major 
Piano Quartet (K493).—Bates, ‘‘ Gwendale,’’ Fenwick 
Grove, Morpeth, Northumberland. 





Lightweight Pick-up for 
872. 




















CORNER HORN SPEAKER CABINET, details and 
price.—Graham, 5 Thornlie Gill, Wishaw, Lanarkshire. 


CURRENT VOCAL RECORDS in good condition 
wanted. We pay 3s. each for 12 inch and 2s. for 10 
inch. LPs in fine condition also purchased.—See Rare 
Records (Regd.) Trade Column. 

“ENGLISH Translations of Andrea Chenier, Tabarro, 
Suor Angelica; rare records of Lemnitz, Kloje.—Box No. 
1852. 


“GRAMOPHONE,” 1923 to January, 1933 (or as 
part series).—Southall, 22 Victoria Street, Featherstone, 
Yorks. 

“HELLO MIKE!” (Decca F3187), Arthur Lally and 
his orchestra; this record badly needed for a broadcast. 
—Box No. 1875. 














WANTED. — Paul Robeson records. H.M.V. B4354, 
B8621, B9001; perfect condition essential. — Buckley, 
2 Court Hill Street, Stockvort, Cheshire. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Organ Sonata, C2085 (Elgar) 
Cunningham; Overture “ Froissart ’’’ (Elgar), DB1938-9; 
state price.—Harvey, 719 Princess Road, West Didsbury, 
Manchester, 20. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Parlophone records by Harry 
Roy’s Mayfair Hotel Orchestra; good condition; please 
give titles and price.—Box No. 1865. 

WHARFEDALE 15-in. or similar, Connoisseur three- 
speed, tuner; condition, price, purchase date.—Box No. 
1867. 














MISCELLANEOUS - 





HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCING EQUIPMENT, in- 
cluding A.M./F.M. and ordinary tuners, three-speed 
turntable, Wharfedale corner Reflex or equal.—-Box No. 
1860. 


A BACHELOR, early thirties, seeks genuine sincere 
friendship with another man, preferably older and 
mature; refinement and humour desirable.—Box No. 
1907. 





HIGH PRICES PAID FOR VOCALS and piano dele- 
tions in good condition. Fonotipia, Odeon, G. & T. and 
later issues required. Music Hall and Spzech 
records, catalogues, books, photographs, etc., also pur- 
chased.—See Rare Records (Regd.) Trade Column. 

I BUY (and sell) good fibred singles, sets (auto), 
particularly special and foreign 78s.—Send your disposals 
and wants details to Box No. 1879. 


JAZZ, Swing and Popular Records required; must be 
reasonable.—Write Box No. 1870. 


JOHNNY ROWE WILL BUY your unwanted Jazz 
records. Quantity immaterial. State titles, bands, and 
price required. Write or call week-ends.—88 Stag Lane, 
Edgware, Middlesex. 

LONG PLAYING RECORDS WANTED, 334 and 45.— 
Holgate, 7 Hawthorn Terrace, Halifax. 


MELBA.—Bohéme DB356 if fibred only.—Box No. 1869. 


MOZART.—Serenade b flat, K361 (abridged); Blech, 
DB4401/2; Divertimento, K188; Blech, DA4400; Diverti- 
menti Leipzig Gewanhaus, CA8152, 8083, 8143, Rameau. 
Castor and Pollux, Lamoureux, CA8153; Tchaikovsky, 
Romeo and Juliet, Mengelberg, LX55/6; good price paid 
for perfect fibred copies.—R. S. Lockhart, Red Garth, 
Furze Lane, East Grinstead, Sussex. 




















A BADLY PLANNED INSTALLATION will not yield 
high-fidelity results. It pays to consult an established 
engineer.—Woollett, FORest Hill 2527. 

A NEW ANGLE!—A reader of ‘‘ Record News ”’ writes: 
“‘...apart from the excellence of the reviews them- 
selves (and they are far and away the best available 
to-day), the wonderfully clear and constructive com- 
ments upon the music and the performances provide 
one with a new insight, even into works one has 
listened to and loved for years.’’ Reviews in ‘‘ Record 
News’ are all by specialists in their subjects, from 
Grand Opera to piano solo; from 16th century to 





present day. Reviews in ‘‘ Record News”’ are reliable, 
free from bias, and outspoken. In addition, ‘‘ Record 
News” provides readers with a continuous tabulated 


numerical index of the month’s recordings; 
musical references and details of scores, and it lists 
alternative recordings. ‘‘ Record News” is not on sale 
anywhere, and is offered to subscribers only, at 12s. 6d. 
for 12 months, 6s. 6d. for six months, 3s. 6d. for three 
months, posted, from: Miles Henslow Publications, 99 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 

AN ELECTRONIC ENGINEER is available for modifi- 
cations, repairs and advice. Important announcement: 
In order to deal with increasing business I have taxen 
larger premises in the London area. New address and 


it gives 








PARSIFAL Il, Flagstad, III Pistor; Siegfried, Flagstad, 
Tristan. Melchior, Janssen.—‘‘ Trees,” Chestnut Walk, 
Woodford, Essex. 

PETER DAWSON: Gay Highway 1 
Devon (B4219); good condition essential.—Loc 
Garth, Furze Lane, East Grinstead. Sussex. 


“PLUNKET GREENE RECORDS wanted.—Box No. 1876. 





(B2297), Hills of 
khart, Red 











: Woollett, 137 Wells Park Road, S.E.26. 
FORest Hill 2527. 

BACHELOR (49), residing near Oxford, earnestly 
seeks another bachelor (35/45) for real friendship. 
Sense of humour. Interested in music, films, books, 
etc. Not mad on sport. Companionship.—Box No. 1858. 

BACHELOR (24), with wide range of interests 


Ss a. seeks male friends in London area for 
riendship an Boca = 








PUNJAUB MARCH. — H.M.V. B4412 preferred; good 
condition.—Stroud, BAT 1836. : 


SUPERB PHOTOGRAPHS and Autographed Pholo- 
graphs of distinguished musicians wanted; full particu- 
lars.—Luxton, 15 Woodside, Crumlin, Mon. 


SUPERVIA.—Fonotipia, Odeon, Parlophone; Overseas 
collector offers excellent prices for near perfect copies. 
Also Micheletti, Endreze Carmen records.—Box No. 1893. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED.—Columbia records of Hilde- 
garde, especially FB13¢8—‘‘I Dream Too Much,” also 
H.M.V. Records by Gertrude Lawrence and Noel Coward. 
Details please to Charles Hewitt, 9 Seymour Road, 
Finchley, London, N.3. 


URGENTLY WANTED.—Any Fonotipias by Escalais 
and Gilion, also ‘‘A te o cara,’ “‘ Salve dimora ’’ and 




















others by Bonci; highest prices for absolutely mint 
records.—Box No. 1871 

WANTED.—Boheme, auto, Plum or Red, cheap. — 
Box No. 1916. 

WANTED.—Columbia FB1241 (‘‘ The New M.P.’’), good 


condition; state price.—Eaton Ltd., 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 


compa together.—Box No. 1853. 
CONSULTANT Recording and Electronic Engineer will 
assist amateurs and professionals in all technical, prac- 
tical problems. Also wishes contact others with view 
to establishing recording businesses in Surrey, London, 
also series of business connected studios throughout 
country. Dubbing, superimposing, improving, recording 
of all types well below professional rates; please write 
Box No. 1913. 

GENUINE INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, both 
sexes, home and overseas.—V.C.C., 34 Honeywell Road, 
London, S.W.11. 

INFORMAL CIRCLE MEETING, 
invites newcomers, 25-40, 
versation.—Box No. 1909. 

YOUNG LADY (28), 
friend; interests, 
walkine.—Box No. 

YOUNG MAN curious about Televised Opera and 
Ballet wishes to contact owner of Television Set in West 
London.—Box No. 1883. 

YOUNG MAN (26) interested in opera, theatre and 


country life would like to correspond others, either sex, 
with similar interests.—Box No. 1917. 











Putney, 


Fridays, 
playreadings, i 


music, con- 





southern England, seeks pen- 
— theatre, dancing, records, 














IRISH READERS 


THIS IS YOUR COLUMN 


Our introductory advertisement in last 
month’s issue has, we are glad to say, 
awakened a great deal of interest amongst 
Irish readers, and we have had the pleasure 
of meeting many enthusiasts and hearing 
from many more. Some have been inclined 
to think that we were a little brash in 
claiming that our moderately priced Ampli- 
fier Model No. Q.A. 12/1 would stand 
comparison with any imported set at any 
price (until they heard it!), so for the 
benefit of those who have not yet had a 
demonstration we feel that some further 
details may not be out of place. 


In the design of this Amplifier we had one 
thought only in mind, which was to provide 
for music lovers the highest possible 
standard of reproduction from gramophone 
records in the home or small halls, and not 
merely to produce a piece of laboratory 
type equipment. To this end we pestered 
our many musical friends for months (and 
their help is hereby very sincerely acknow- 
ledged) to find out what they liked, and 
even more important what they disliked, in 
a record reproducer, and then employed 
the most refined technical means to achieve 
the desired results. The specification of the 
main amplifier is as under, and it should be 
borne in mind that the figures quoted for 
distortion are the maximum for |2 watts 
output at any frequency. 

MAXIMUM POWER OUTPUT ... 12 watts 

VOLTAGE INPUT for full output: 400 mV. R.M.S 

MAXIMUM HARMONIC DISTORTION...less 
than half of | per cent. 

FREQUENCY RESPONSE—Level within | dB. 
from 30 c/s to 15 kc/s. Not more than 3 dB. 
down at 20 kc/s. 

PHASE SHIFT—not more than 35 degrees over 
range 30 c/s. to 20 kc/s. 

NEGATIVE FEED BACK (main loop)—30 dB. 
over three stages and output transformer. 

NUMBER OF FEEDBACK LOOPS—Four 

SPEAKER DAMPING FACTOR—20 approx. 

OUTPUT IMPEDANCE—4, 8, and 15 ohms. 

INPUT IMPEDANCE—1.5 megohm, or to order. 

PRICE, including Preamplifier—£27 10s. 0d. 

The relatively low price is due to the facts 

that all possible components are manufac- 

tured by ourselves, thus saving duty, and 
that the amplifiers are sold by us direct to 
the user. 


Of course, the main amplifier is only one 
link in the chain ; the pick-up, speaker and, 
perhaps most important of all, the control 
facilities must all receive very careful 
attention. _ We shall be happy to furnish 
information concerning these on request 
and they will be dealt with in future 
advertisements, but the best way to 
appreciate just what we are driving at is to 
ask for a demonstration. 


Now in our enthusiasm we have run out of 
space, so can only add that all equipment as 
advertised last month is still available ex 
stock. For those who may not be 
disposed to lay out a large sum all at one 
time, goods over ten pounds in value 
can be had on easy and confidential Hire 
Purchase terms. 


BRIAN CURRAN 


283 HAROLD’S CROSS ROAD, 
TERENURE DUBLIN 


Phone 906242 
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YOUNG MAN (29), Melton-Leicestershire area; in- 
terests, music, records, cinema, walking; wishes 
correspond others, — sex, similar interests; view to 
friendship.—Box No. 1892. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


COMPLETE L’ANTHOLOGIE SONORE catalogue in- 
cluding latest issues. Also Sems (Musique au Vatican), 
Chant du Monde and Florilege. Distributors of English 
Vox.—Ross, Court & Co., 92 Trafalgar Street, Brighton, 1. 





YOUNG MAN (29) Reval Air Force Regular, stationed 
London, would be glad to hear from other members of 
Services, who are interested in Music (especially 
Wagner, Beethoven), records and cinema, and from 
civilians with same interests..—Box No. 1901. 

YOUNG, MARRIED LADY, late B.B.C. gram. library, 
requires post (pref. part-time or 5-54-day week) in record 
world; easy access Pinner.—Apply Hatch End 2207. 








Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 

Gots advertised in this section are available to all 
readers. 





COMPLETE RECORDING SERVICE.—Studio and Mo- 
bile Disks from your own tapes, ‘‘ direct ’’ ‘‘ pressings,’’ 
and LPs (Microgroove). High grade tape supplied, blank 
discs, microphones; orders accepted for British Ferro- 
graph recorders, Emicorda and EMI TR.50. All work 
to highest professional standards. New issue ‘‘ Eroica 
Fair Organ Series. S.a.e.—‘‘ Eroica ’’ Recording Services 
(Regd. 1949), Peel Street, Eccles, Manchester. Musical 
Director, Thurlow Smith, A.R.M.C.M. Tel. ECCles 1624. 

ERASED TAPE.—Best maxes, used once only; 1,200 ft. 
reel, 15s. 6d. post free.—Argo Record Co. Ltd., 29 George 
Street, London, W.1. 

FIFTY PER CENT REDUCTIONS in re-equipment 
bargains. Tape and disc recorders, microphones, pick- 
ups, gramophones, etc.—Arcade Recording Circuit, 
Arcadian Gardens, London, N.22. 
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OPERATIC VOCALS BOUGHT AND SOLD, highest 
prices given for same. Send for free list.—M. T. Bridge- 
hurst, 24 Dorset Avenue, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 
Bramhall 2602. 

PHILIPS MICROGROOVE RECORDS on sale in Eire. 
Write for details—The Gramophone Stores only address, 
Johnston Court, Grafton Street, Dublin. Beside St. 
Teresa’s Church. 

RECORD COVERS. og of stiff — 12-in., 2s. 3d. 
per doz.; 10-in, 1s. 10d. r doz.; 7-in. 5d. per doz. 
Please add ls. 6d. pecking and carriage. "Trade inquiries 

invited.—Young & Co., 194 Drayton Park, London, N.5. 
CANonbury 2296. 


SURPLUS DEMONSTRATION EQUIPMENT _ for 
disposal. Wharfedale W15/CS, Super 8/CS/AL (3 & 10 
pean Super 5 (10 ohms), Goodmans Axiom 102 (15 
ohms) Wharfedale 1000 c.p.s. cross-over filter, Wharfe- 
dale walnut W10 baffle, Wilkins & Wright Coil pick-up 
A or LP). Amplifiers and three station tuners by 














A BARGAIN FOR THORN NEEDLE USERS.—Original 
Burmese coloured needles, very hard and mature, fit all 
standard pick-ups; send 2s. 6d. and 23d. s.a.e. for 
packet of 100; money refunded if not satisfied.—R.A.C., 
23a Connaught Street, London, W.2. 

A BARGAIN RECORD CATALOGUE FREE, If you 
are interested in the finest recordings, 78, 45 and 334, 
in mint condition, yet not on our mailing list, please 
send for substantial November number. Since 1945 our 
aim has been to market the most perfect possible copies 
of the best recordings, popular and unique, current and 
unobtainable, at reasonable prices, and deliver safely to 
any U.K. address. In continuing this successful policy 
we now list an increasing number of Microgroove 
recordings in addition to many older but often indis- 
pensable performances on Standard discs. Part- 
exchanges of new LPs and equipment against perfect 
188. Many items of perfect used equipment. Prompt 
and safe postal service.— S. Holman, 143 Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518. 

“A BIG FREE LIST of records and books, di 








FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT.—Lowther, Leak, and 
Acoustical Amplifiers, Acoustical Ribbon, and Lowther 
Hegeman Speakers, Lowther Pick-ups, Diamond Points; 
Demonstrations daily.—R. H. Cook, 814 Ormskirk Road, 
Pemberton, Wigan. 


FOREIGN COLLECTORS visiting Italy may purchase 
direct from Monteverdo Adolfo’s Store in Milan, 50 Corso 
Garibaldi (the interior of a palace), early gramophone 
records for collectors. Lyric Opera, Celebrities, Rare 
Recordings ~~ 1898 to 1935 on records. Fonotipia, 
Zonofono, & T. Berliner, H.M.V., Victor, Columbia, 
Gigale, Gann and Pathé, etc. 


GODLEYS BUY every type and any quantity of gramo- 
pare — Shudehill, Manchester. Tel. DEAns- 
gate 


HAVE YOU og Al By in obtaining LP 
records? We can record, 45 or 33, postage 
free; guaranteed Mey within 24 hours.—Bensted’s 
Ltd., 209 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.13. 














imported LPs and 78s. Please request aa or non- 
vocal. Special (tax free) service for overseas Rg moony 
inquiries welcomed.—Renton, Tiptree, C ° 

A TAPE RECORDING TO DISC, same day service = 
B.B.C. engineers. Details free—North Wales Recording 
Service, nee Road, Llandudno. 

ALL NDS of records wanted, any quantities; state 
prive—seddy's (Nottm.) Ltd., 135 Alfreton Road, 
Notting . 

AMERICAN LPs for Christmas presents. Order 
through me, Cost about £2 2s. each. Wanted: Portable 
three-speed _non-auto er —Box No. 1856. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES. —One year Audio Engineer- 
ing, 28s. 6d., specimen copies 3s. Free booklet quoting 
others, High "Fidelity Record Changer, etc.—Willens Ltd., 
(Dept. 15), 101 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

AN INTERESTING LIST of secondhand records is now 
available on request. We buy records of all — 
especially vocal and LP, but we cannot use 
Callers will find an everchanging stock. Daily 0. 6 
except Thursdays.—Gate Bookshop, 1b Ladbroke Road, 
Notting Hill Gate, W.11. 

ANNOUNCING OUR NEW LIST of slightly used 
records and all bargains. Please send stamp.—Gray & 
Morton, 18 Strathtay Road, Sheffield, 11. Tel, 62615. 

ATLANTIC RECORDS, the Irish Collectors’ Centre, 
thank the many collectors who replied to our = 
advertisement. Our next list should be Teady in mid- 
November and will tain a fine sel of deleted 
vocals, including a large McCormack group, and most 
interesting imported LPs of orchestral, chamber, and 
operatic music at the amazingly low price of £2 and 
34s. The list will gladly be sent to any part of the 
world: we are anxious to extend further our American 
connection. Atlantic Records is a venture of two experi- 
































generally, though there is always a large stock of 
chamber and orchestral bargains. Your wants lists are 
invited and will receive most careful attention.—Atlantic 
Records, Atlantic House, 69 High Street, Belfast, 
Northern Ire Phone: Belfast 28620 (after 7 p.m., 
8166 





HEAR YOURSELF as others hear you. H.M.V. 
Private Recording provides an invaluable service for 
professionals, amateurs and students of singing, speech 
and instrumental music. Bechstein Grand and Accom- 
panist available. For special occasions call on our 
mobile recording unit. Also ‘‘ tape-to-disc’’ transfer 
service available.—Call at 363 uea’’ Street, W.1, or 
phone for appointment MAYfair 1240. 

IF YOU ARE WANTING good fibre-played records of 
classical or operatic music, we have some 5,000 of such 
records in stock. We do not issue catalogues as they 
sell too quicxly. If you cannot call, write and tell us 
what you require, no doubt we can supply. Only records 
in perfect condition sent. Prices approx. half what they 
would cost new. Deletions and other rarities at reason- 
able prices.—The Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 121, 123 
Shaftsbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 








IF YOU STILL have difficulty in obtaining Argo and 
Supraphon long-playing records, we shall be pleased to 
supply by post.—William Lennard Concerts, 38 Norbury 
Avenue, Thornton Heath. 


ks by Briggs. Stamp for details (state 
item in which you are interested) from ‘ Phase-In,’’ 
99 Ash Bank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


TAPE RECORDERS.—If you want the eo quality 
reproduction at present attainable at under £100, we 
recommend and sell the new Gaumont British Tape 
Recorder £99. Demonstrations by Argo Record Co. Ltd., 
29 George Street, London, W.1. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUR RECORDS now travels 
abroad, GRAMPOO—after proving itself with distinction 
on the Home Market, is being exported in ever increas- 
ing quantities. It also has found a new job. Following 
ist triumph over static electricity on LPs it is now also 
used to combat the same enemy on Television Screens 
and to banish dust for several weeks. Manufacturers 
and Sole Distributors. — Franell Laboratories Ltd., 
117 Wellesley Court, W.9. 


THE ‘“‘ PHASE-IN ” SENIOR DYNAMIC TWEETER is 
a high frequency unit unparalleled in the world of 
sound reproduction. Powerful pressure unit with special 
dualumin diaphram covering a range up to 18,000 cycles 
with a transient response unequalled by any other unit 
available in this country to-day.. Diffusion by multi- 
cellular horn of either three or six cell construction. 
All accessories including cross-over filters available. 
This speaker is new to the retail trade, and is obtainable 
only from ‘‘ Phase-In,”” 99 Ash Bank, Bucknall, Stoke- 
on-Trent. Send stamp for full details and prices. 


‘THE ‘‘ PHASE-IN ” TWEETER puts the “ High ”’ into 
“‘ High Fidelity ’’ by converting your present speaker to 
@ modern dual assembly at minimum cost. It is a 
small unit designed for treble reproduction only 
mounted in a neat walnut finish cabinet with built-in 
cross-over filter, and can be added to any speaker 
already in use. No complicated wiring; complete and 
ready for use. Standard model or ohms) 
£4 10s.; Super model (15 ohms only) £6 10s. Stamp 
for full details from ‘ Phase-In,’” 99 Ash Bank, 
Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


WANTED URGENTLY.—Long playing and vocal records 
in perfect condition; high prices paid for perfect copies. 
—H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor Street, Cambridge Circus, W.1. 




















LONG PLAYING RECORDS WANTED.—Singles and 
short sets on 78 also wanted.—Details to Thom, 72 West 
Port, Edinburgh. 

wm DISCS in mint condition; standard vocals and 

odern. ~~ price.—T. P. Winter, 48 Brunswick Road, 
Edinburgh, 

MANY SSRTTTES. DELETIONS and current issues 
are contained in our catalogues.—Write enclosing stamp 
to Pro Musica, 17 Vaughan Avenue, Moston, Manchester. 
Callers by appointment only. All records guaranteed. 











MANY THOUSANDS of sslightly used records in 
guaranteed perfect condition, opera, lieder, orchestral 
and long playing. Regular lists issued of vocal and 
long playing records. Send 5s. for six issues (refunded 
from first purchase).—H. C. Harridge, 8 Moor Street, 
Cambridge Circus, London, W.1. Phone: Gerrard 7108. 

MAZEL PURCHASES.—LPs, any type 33 or 45 r.p.m., 
English, American and Continental types, spot cash paid. 
—New Mazel Record Library, 124 London Road, Man- 
chester, 1. ARDwick 3505. 








BORROW your microgroove records, long play, medium 
Play and 45 r.p.m. We now have 1,000 microgroove 
records from which to make your selections. a 
23d. stamp from N. Staffs Record Library, 25 and 2 
Victoria Place, Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


NO OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE.—Play and try 
before you buy, any and every’  microgroove record 
advertised in ‘‘ The Gramophone.” Details 24d. stamp 
from N. Staffs Record Library, 25/27 Victoria Place, 
Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent. 





“YOU MAY FIND that item you are seeking in our 
postal list, which covers all sections except vocal rarities. 
Send 6d. stamps.—‘‘ The Record Album,’”’ 27 Gardner 
Street, Brighton. Condition guaranteed. 


— OWN TAPE RECORDING transferred to disc. 

rite, call or phone Queensway Private Recording 
Studies, 123 Queensway, W.2. — BAY 4992. Studio 
—— gs, tape recording service. Price on request. 
A private recording is the ideal Xmas Gift. 


XMAS GIFT SUGGESTION.—Steel Record Cas:s, flat 
lidded fittings inside, to hold up to 12 records for des- 
patch through post or rail, 3s. 6d. post free.—New 

— ane! Library, 124 London Road, Manchester, 1. 
ARDwic 


15s. FIRST PAYMENT SECURES records approximate 
cash value £5, balance payable eight monthly instal- 
ments of 12s. H. Columbia, Decca, etc., special 
lists and long playing. "Also “ Encyclopaedia of Recorded 
Music ’’ published at £5 5s., similar terms.—Hamiltons 
of Bristol Ltd., 45/53 Church Road, Redfield, Bristol, 5. 


5J0 VOCAL DELETIONS AND RARITIES, Instru- 
mental, collectors items and LPs are available on our 
monthly list, send a stamp if you are unable to call. 
Large stocks of current and deleted records for sale to 
callers—Rare Records (Regd.), 86 Oxford Street, 
Manchester 1. 
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Foremost in /9/8 — Pre-eminent Today 


AMPLIFIERS - RECORD REPRODUCERS 
RADIO EQUIPMENT 


GRAMOPHONES LID 


D. PHILLIPS 


. GREAT NORTH ROAD 


LONDON, N.2 


MOUNTView 6875 


RECORDING and REPRODUCTION 


Our advertisements cannot tell you 
the full 
lists can do so: 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


EQUIPMENT FOR TAPE 


“For those who expect the exceptional.” 


“EXPERT” Story but our 
write for your copy 
TO-DAY. 
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tHE RD BABY DE-LUXE MK. II” 


THE WORLD’S FINEST MEDIUM PRICED AMPLIFIER 


Since its introduction only some six 
months ago, this new amplifier has 
won universal praise both in this 
country and abroad and has firmly 
established its position as the finest 
medium priced amplifier in the World. 





Prices : 
The ‘“*RD BABY de-luxe Mk. II” 
NT 6s cccesenscccsct 


The “RD JUNIOR Mk. II” pre- 


amplifier 
Detailed technical specifications, including response curves and an illustration, will gladly be forwarded post free on request. 


Available from leading dealers in London and the Provinces, or if in any eo please apply direct. 
DEMONSTRATION TIMES : Weekdays 10 a.m.—5S p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m.—I p.m Trade and Export enquiries invited. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION BUILT SOUND EQUIPMENT 
“RODEVCO HOUSE” 116 BLACKHEATH ROAD, GREENWICH, S.E.10. TiDeway 1723 














Styled in the Modern Manner =m) 


“National Band *’ 


AMPLIFYING GRAMOPHONE 














Here is an instrument to provide endless pleasure and satisfaction for 
those of refined musical taste. The specially designed high-efficiency 
A.C. amplifier ensures a standard of reproduction far above the average, 
which, combined with the first-class matched speaker and choice of to-day’s 
best three speed units (for single-record or auto-change playing) results 
in an instrument of outstanding quality and value. Beautiful cabinet work 
adds the finishing touch to an instrument that will command the admiration 
of all who see and hear it. MODEL 167 WITH GARRARD RC. 75A 


AUTOCHANGE UNIT. (inc. PiTax) £33. 10.0 


“SLIDE ACTION CONVERTOGRAM”’ | 


TAKES A RADIO SET ON TOP Undistorted output—3} watts—ample for all normal needs. 
Self-contained and portable—ready to plug in and play. 








Tn 


One of a brilliantly designed 
series of record players for In grey lizard cloth with black and silver stripes ; or brown with maroon and 
connecting to existing radio sets f grey stripes. $ 
or amplifiers which can be left ; ais 
permanently on top of the : : All models play 78, 45 and 33} r.p.m. records. 
instrument to form a complete { ' 
unit. Access to turntable is by 
means of improved sliding action 
which draws out of the cabinet All com — ‘ . . 
sacuten s: Ghar “hae : ; | & omponents fully tropicalised for long working life anywhere in the World. 
grams" — “Portable *’ and | Model 16! with Garrard ‘‘ T ’’ Singl i 

Hi gle Record Player Unit £26 16 re) 


“* Lidless."” All offer choice of Bes | (as illustrated above) 
latest 3-speed single record or ' . 


autochange units, and are very HEAR THEM AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER. DETAILS OF FULL RANGE ON REQUEST. 


bi iced. See th 
your local dealers. SS THOMPSON, DIAMOND & BUTCHER LTD, RN oan eon soon 


Other refinements include connecting sockets for external speaker, input 
connections for crystal or magnetic heads, and safety pilot light. 
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Magn | ==FMI 
@) Larkridge RECORDING 
= EQUIPMENT 


—— USED BY THE EXPERTS — 
















































































Completely Tropicalised. Tested under extreme 
conditions of Heat and Humidity. (125° F. with 95° The EMICORDA Made by 


humidity) without deterioration and loss of output. E.M.). ~- with their unrivalled 
knowledge and experience 


Output comparable to Crystal Pick-ups. of sound recording — the 
Emicorda combines quality of 


Cantilever Styli Protecting Records and elimina- aeons ee 
ting Needle-talk and surface noise. 


Styli easily replaceable. 
Will fit three-speed Record changers and units. 


No. 200 Price £1 10s. Od. 
P. Tax 9s. 9d. 


Now available as a complete Pick-up. 
No. P. 200 PRICE £2 5s. ~% Model 2301 
P. Tax 14s. 9d. PRICE 90 GNS. 





GOLDRING PICK-UP HEAD EMITAPE is the outcome of 50 


years of research in the science 
of sound recording by the E.M.I. 
Group (H.M.V., Columbia & 


. ee Parlophone). Available for all 
A new design of Pick: up types of tape recorders, the 


‘ ‘ Standard High Coercivity tape is 
Head for converting acoustic made in two lengths — 600 ft. 


2 (Type H60/6), 21/-, and 1200 ft. 
i to electrical (Type H60/12). 35/-. 
reproduction. 

















: EMIDISCS The supreme 
No. 185 lacquer recording blanks noted 
for free cutting and low 
PRICE 18s. Od. background noise, allied with 
excellent frequency response 
P. Tax 5s. 10d. and anti-static properties. 
Available in four grades, and 
wide range of sizes. 

















For full technical details write to : 


Send today for full details: 


ERWIN SCHARF | EMI SALES & SERVICE LTD. 


49-5la DE BEAUVOIR ROAD : 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT DIVISION, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 

LONDON, N.1 SOUTHALL 2468 
Telephone : CLIssold 3434 
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Xmas GREETINGS, 


Y NOT RELAX WITH A= 


L RADIO LUXURY BY 


SOUND SALES 
— THE ULTIMATE CHOICE — 


SOUND SALES LTD., WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY. Farnham 6461-2-3 
LONDON AGENTS: WEBB’S RADIO — HOLLEY’S RADIO STORES 


GOLDEN PYRAMID 





. & 
duction 
We invite you to bring your favourite records and hear them on 
the world’s leading apparatus. We stock and demonstrate : 
ACOUSTICAL, LEAK, DECCA, 
2 SOUND SALES, ROGERS, CONNOISSEUR, 
WHARFEDALE, etc. 
THE BEST ON RECORD | — YOU HAD YOUR COPY OF WEBB’S NEW 52-PAGE CATALOGUE ? | 
5 t costs 1/- post free, including registry for our unique information service 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD - REDDITCH WEBB’S RADIO 


14 SOHO ST., OXFORD ST.. LONDON, W.! Tel. : GERrard 2089 
Shop Hours: 9 a.m.—5.30 p.m. Sats. 9 a.m.—I p.m. 
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ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 








The - . A. Hartley Co. Ltd. 
provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 





eated requests 
sfied users of the 
215 Loudspeakers 


leted arrangements for 
of our famous non- 


| In response to rep 
from many sati 
Hartley Turner 
we have comp 
the manufacture 
resonant Box Baffle. 


The single unit BOFFLE in varnished 


heavy ply suitable for inclusion in your 


own cabinet, will be available as from 


the beginning of NOVEMBER, at £8.0.0, 
tax free, delivery free in Great Britain. 


Brief Specification - First quality 
heavy ply panels, 19” cube, with nine 
INC. TAX Yf progressive baffle frames in heavy 

needle loom felt. Completely non 
resonant,and designed to accommodate 
15, the BOFFLE 


one Hartley Turner 2 
will enable the user of the 215 to 


> iF YouR 
NEEDLES, NNOT SUPP 
PLEASE ORDER DIRECT ON an pooner possess all that is best in High Fidelity. 





Our needle will give 
many hours of brilliant 
and faithful reproduction 
before requiring re- 
placement. Record and 
surface noises are virtu- 
rg with the 
indsor ”’ i 
Peon r’’ . Sapphire 














To ee cee LTD. 
_ CATHERINE PLACE, LONDON, §S.W.| 





PI u 
“a annie Windsor Sapphire Needles 
. Fo i ‘ 
sSTRAIC @ 2/6 each. “ which | enclos ‘osta! 
recall Reha ttn 
” POP ee eee POCO eee reer rrr : , 

: ata i a cied eenanihiin Presta ‘ = TD 
ce wn esnnnoansnnnn H. A. ¥ L 
sppeaes icenacia TO Oe =a a4 astiel 

WON IOS ASAIN A LOTTE ST ele " 
POeeeUC CC OC CCT i 
Phone : RiVerside 7387 — 











* 
‘Cross out type not required. 
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For the 
Attentive 


Ear 


Quality reproduction depends so much 
on a good loud speaker. The two 
makers whose new products we feature 
| here each have something to boast of. 
W.B. STENTORIAN The one famous for quality at low 
The 10 in. model of a new range offers price achieved by large production, 
exceptional performance at so low a price. the other caters for the user who seeks 
A high fiux magnet gives high sensitivity + ndividuall ee f 
and reduces resonances, the novel cambric 2 individually made reproducer o 
surround allows free cone suspension with outstanding merit. 

unusually extended bass response- 

HFIOI2 10 in. die-ccst unit, 12,000 gauss 
Alcomax magnet, handling 10W, bass 

3.13.6 


resonance 35 c.p.s. £3.13. ” 
Also 6 in. 50'6 ; 8 in. 60,6 ; 9 in. 67/- BARKER ‘‘ DUODE 


Special Gifers ... Each one checked by the designer 
10 in. Loudspeakers, famous make, cast for the perfection for which his 
| chassis, 12,000 gauss, handling 10W, name is renowned. The secret of that 
| performance is due largely to the 
unique Duode moving coil reducing 
ogg — go gt yg igh. bass colouration, giving extended 
polished walnut veneer. Usually £9.5. 6 treble range. 
oman 4 aggee d filled pl lished 12 in. unit, 14,500 gauss, handling 
| Corner Baffle, san led ply, polishe 
| walnut veneer, for 10 in. speaker. Usually ISW, response 30-15,000 a 15 
£9.17.6 now £8.10.0. ohms. Gns. 








































15 ohm. 
usually 69/- reduced to 52/6 















| ] out of 12 current radiogramophones are equipped for 3 speed playing. 

Are you still without means to play the newest types of 
record ? Your present equipment can probably be adapted with reasonable ease and 
low cost to take advantage of the tr of Long Playing, Medium 
Playing and 45 r.p.m. records. Ask our advice, giving full details of your equipment. 




















The Gramophone 
Amplifier 


Originating in the editorial pages of this journal the 
specification of this amplifier aimed to meet readers’ 
expressed requirements and did so with remarkable 
success. Its performance vies with the most expensive 
models, yet its inherent simplicity makes it much lower 
in cost and for those who wish to build it themselves 
the more attractive. Quality Mart offers it either ready 
built or in kit form. 

High fidelity magnetic pickups may be used with a pre- 
amplifier, crystal pickups with an inexpensive control 
unit, 


@ 9 watt push-pull output, 20 
feedback. 


dB 


@ Only 0.1% distortion at SW. 


@ 5 Mullard Valves. 
@ 3/15 ohm output. 


| 


I7 gns. rte” 


Pre-amplifier 5 gns. 
Control Unit 45/- 


Extended Payment Terms : 


Amplifier and Pre-amp. 


: 


£7.14.0 and 12 monthly payments 
of €1. | 


Amplifier and Control Unit 


£6.14.0 and 12 monthly payments 
of £1.4.6. 


Home Construction Details | 


1/9 post free 





COLLARO Q.M. Record Mail Service | 
3 speed Gram Units Order your LP records by post with the 
Both single record and auto units | @SSurance of factory-fresh, perfect copies. 
are delighting users with fine }|POST FREE in U.K., cash with order or | 


performance at popular price. C.O.D. 
Outstanding amongst the Radio 


Show attractions, all new seasons |Qverseas Christmas Record Parcels | 


models. Leaflets on request. It’s not too early for despatching gift parcels to your 
AC3/534 Gram. Unit overseas friend or relative. Because they will be Tax 
£10.6.1 Free they will cost, including postage, only 4/5ths of the 


a aor home price (all issues except H.M.V.). 


ode 





Including ‘‘ Studio ’’ pickup 





Decca “ H”’ LP Pickup 


This smaller, lighter head for LP 
records attracted much interest at 
Earls Court. We have sold them for 





OQuatityMlart 


Mail Orders and Enquiries to 


nearly 12 months past. Inter- 8 Dartmouth Park Avenue, 


changeable with older head with 


3 pin fitting. London, N.W.5 





Sapphire, 55/-. Diamond £6.18.0. 


Gulliver 1131 

































H. C. HARRIDGE 


8 MOOR ST., CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 
w.l 





















| Classical and Operatic Records 
(LP and Standard) 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged 






LARGE STOCKS OF DELETIONS 









AND RARITIES. LISTS SENT. 
Send 5/- for 6 issues 
(deducted from first order) 

Rogers, Quad and Leak Amplifiers always 

in stock 


NEW LONG PLAYING RECORDS 
SUPPLIED POST FREE 


Send for full details of our Cabinets, Baffles 
and Equipment 








OPEN DAILY EXCEPT THURSDAY 
Monday to Friday 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Telephone : Gerrard 7108 















RECORD CABINETS 
(NO PURCHASE TAX) 


“ THE BIJOU "—Height 28”, Width 
17”, Depth 15”, Capacity 125, £4.19.6. 
Drop front as illustrated, sliding doors, or 
hinged doors as in EM.’ 

“THE GEM "—Height 28”, Width 
24”, Depth 15”, Capacity 225, £6.6.0. 

“THE MARVEL "—Height 33’, 
Width 24”, Depth 15”, Capacity 450, 
£10.10.0. (With flush base, same price). 
These excellent pieces of furniture are 
supplied in well figured veneers of 
Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. We 
specialize in secure partitions, flush 
interiors, with substantial shelves and 
bases. Delivered free in England and 
Wales, 7/6 extra Scotland. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write for samples of polish and other 2-tier 
designs. 

4 capacity £6.18.6. De Luxe 600 capacity 











MARVEL 












A. L. STAMFORD eet. 1) 


20 College Parade, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury Park, London, N.W.6 
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IGH-FIDELITY Amplifiers such as our 

own “N.S.P.’’ models are naturally on 

their very best behaviour when the 

ancillaries . . . motor, pickup, speaker, etc. 

. . are of comparable excellence. We 

can confidently recommend the following— 

available by return post from our stocks of high-quality 
components : 


CONNOISSEUR NUSOUND AMPLIFIERS 





3-spd. Deck.............. £21 16 3 gee il 10 —_— £26 0 0 
tl mote 
GOODMANS SPEAKERS ——— 
Axiom 150 Mk. 2...... = § 6 “Major” 8} watts £1710 0 
6 with remote control 
t unit. 
1 “Regal” 4} watts £11 10 s 
GARRARD AUTO-CHANGER: 
ee ee 0 R.C.80, less Head..... £15 1 6 
Golden 10 C.S.B... £8 6 7 R.C.75A, less Head.. £13 8 4 
SuperSandSCS/AL £613 3 7 B/AC3:spd.Player, | 
Bronze 10in.............. £412 9 Aceh Ong 
Bronze 8in.............. £3 4 0 HIGH FIDELITY 
FEEDERS 
ACOS a Variable Selectivity, 3-Band,  _fiaed 
G.P.20 (Std. or LP) £3 6 1 Superbet, L.M.S. £12-1 
+ autre thaw Pratl £2 0 0 S/H_ Pre-Set, 3-Station, £8-4 
G.P.30 LP/Std.......... £3 6 1  1-R.F. Pre-Set, 3-Station, £7-0-9 
DECCA N.S.P. Precision Scratch Filter, 
XMS, Magnetic........ £6 9 5 59/6 


REMOTE CONTROL & PRE-AMP. UNIT 
Voltage gain of 10. Independent bass and treble controls. LP correc- 


tion and V/C with on/off switch. Ideal for W/W and Williamson amps. 
Completely enclosed. Size 11} in. by 34 in. by 3 in. £5 7s. 6d. 


Nusound Products 


(DEPT. C.2.) 136 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone No. GERrard 8845 


Hours of Business : 9 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Saturdays 9-1 p.m. 


| This latest 




















announce the introduction of the first of a range of 
new domestic amplifiers for the quality enthusiast 


- +S eS 


THE NEW DUAL-CHANNEL 


NOTE THESE STAR FEATURES 
Modern miniature valves used throughout. 
Separate bass and treble amplifiers on a single chassis, with 
independent volume controls, enabling a fine degree of 
mixing to be obtained. Chassis size, 114” x 6” x 2”. 
Master volume control across input circuit. 
Input circuits for either Crystal or Magnetic pickup, eminently 
suitable for long playing. 
Bass amplifier feeds into 10” speaker, treble into a 4” speaker. 
Negative feedback operative on both amplifiers, ensuring a 
high quality output. 
Fully guaranteed for twelve months, valves for the usual 
three months. 


om, x)... Garou 


These amplifiers may be heard at the following Provincial 
addresses :— 


BIRMINGHAM - Messrs. Chas. Young, Dale End. 
Griff Service, Bristol Street. 


NOTTINGHAM - George Neal, Peverill Street. 
KETTERING - Paul Taylor. 

BEESTON - Nicholson, High Street. 
YARMOUTH - Norfolk Radio. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 


EDES STUDIOS 


274 HAYDONS ROAD, WIMBLEDON, S.W.1I9 


Tel. : LiBerty 5327 








The GRAMOPHONE XLIX 


SPECIALISED LOUDSPEAKER 
ENCLOSURES 


The O.R.L.8 























B.K. 
cabinet for use with 
8-in. loudspeaker | 
units has magnifi- 
cent qualities 
tone reproduction. 
*FULL BODIED. . 
CLEAN BASS 
*WELL DIFFUSED 
TREBLE TONES 
*EXCEPTIONAL 
*‘ PRESENCE’ 
Theunhusual 
dimensions 30” x 
30” x 9” and pleas- 
ing line, enhance 
the attractive 
appearance of 
the H.R.L.8— 
plus the advan- 
tage that it can 


Rtas i & if 

be used against ee —— 

a flat wall. —=—S= 
It is available in oak, walnut, mahogany, maple, or “tay 
sycamore veneers, with contrasting colours if desired. ” vs 


Price S14. Os. (carriage and packing extra) Come & hear for yourself! 


Visit our showrooms where a 
Modified version for 10” units with cross- ne Baar a a Epon 
ee NALLY —10. 30-5.30 


over and H.F. pressure unit if desired. SATURDAYS — 10.30-1.00 


B. K. PARTNERS LTD. 


229 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.I 


(Entrance in Hanover St.) Phone : 





REGent 1051 


HIGH FIDELITY REPRODUCTION 
\s AN 








p~ mew 
\\ pas ® | 
WITH A MINIMUM OF WEAR 


calls for the use of S. G. BROWN PRECISION SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 
No. I. ‘‘ Miniature ”’ 
No. 2. ‘‘ Straight ’’ jewel-tipped needle for Crystal pickups. 








jewel-tipped needle for Lightweight pickups. 


No. 3. ‘‘ Trailer ’’ jewel-tipped needle for Medium-weight pickups. 
No. 4. ‘‘ Knee Bend Trailer ’’ jewel-tipped needle for older Heavy- 
weight pickups. 
No. 5. ‘‘ Miniature Solid Sapphire ’’ needle for Lightweight pickups. 
PRICES (Subject to full Trade Discount) 
Nos. 1-4, 7/-, plus 2/4 P.T. Post 6d. No. 5, 9/3, plus 3/1 P.T. Post 6d. 
There’s a S. G. BROWN PRECISION SAPPHIRE NEEDLE 
for every type of PICKUP 


All S. G. Brown Precision Sapphire Needles are protectively mounted on a useful double-sided 
stroboscope (78 & 33-1/3 r.p.m.). An instructive and interesting Brochure with many useful 
hints on obtaining better reproduction gladly sent on request. Write to Dept. G. ° 


S.6. Brown 












1d, Shantor rns ST., WATFORD, HERTS. 
ephone: Watford 7241 
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* Excellent 


—MUSIC-LOVER’S CHOICE 


* Splendid performance 
quality 
* Reasonable prices 














SERIES 
i 635 


| It is Quality that distinguishes Volmar Instru- 

ments, quality of performance and quality of 
manufacture and finish, yet they are most 
reasonably priced. There are Volmar Electric 
gramophones for those who want to enjoy 
the pleasures of modern recording and re- 
production in a complete self-contained instru- 
ment ; there are Volmar Record Players and 
Playing Desks for those wishing to play through 
radio sets or existing amplifiers, Whatever 
AFTER YOU HAVE 
INSTRUMENT AND 
USED IT FOR SOME TIME THAT YOU WILL 
BE ABLE TO APPRECIATE ITS FULL WORTH. 
It is then that you will be glad you purchased 


your choice, it is onl 
PURCHASED YOUR 





SERIES 





a VOLMAR instrument. 


ALL VOLMAR INSTRUMENT 
REQUEST. 





VOLMAR INSTRUMENTS ARE {GUARANTEED; 4 


VOLMAR ELECTRICEGRAMOPHONES AND RECORD PLAYERS 
are supplied with the latest Garrard and Collaro units for auto or manual record 
changing. The cases are beautifully fw a finished with care and skill throughout. 






MODEL W.125 
Electric Gramo- 
phone, portable, 
watts output, 
Garrard Auto - 
modern 


é t 7.19. 
INDIVIDUALLY GUARANTEED 


FOR 12 MONTHS. On sale at leading gramophone stockists. LEAFLET ON 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND EQUIPMENT LTD.., '4! High Street, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 








APE RECORDER 











The most, COMPACT; & PORTABLE 2recorder of its type ! 


% Three high grade motors. 

%* Positive servo braking. 

%* Twin track heads. 

%* High fidelity recording. 

% Tape speed 73 in. per seco 

%& Size only 163in. x 12in. x fin, a with lid). 
% For A.C. mains 200-250 v. 


IT’S PERFECT 
AT ONLY gns. 


H.P. TERMS. — £15/15/- Deposit, 12 
monthly instalments of 60/-, or 18 
monthly instalments of 42/-. 

CREDIT TERMS. — Send only £6 to 
secure with 8 further payments of £6. 


MAIL ORDER SUPPLY CO., athe Radio Centre, 33 Tottenham Court Road, W.| 








FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS 





Sound Reproduction 


By G. A. Briggs 
Enlarged and Revised Third Edition 
Now 368 Pages, with many new chapters, 
and 315 illustrations, 175 of them new 
ones. section packed with 
instructive advice and up-to-the-minute 
information. 


17/ 6 (plus 1/- for postage) 
A few copies available in red leather, to 
match previous De Luxe editions, at 
25/- (plus 1/- for postage). 


Sold by leading Radio Dealers and Booksellers. 








LOUDSPEAKERS 
By G. A. Briggs. 3rd Edition. 9th 
Impression. 88 Pages. 36 illustrations. 
7/6 (plus 3d. for postage) 
AMPLIFIERS 
By G. A. Briggs and H. H. Garner. 
Fine art paper. Bound full rexine. 
216 Pages. 174 illustrations. 15/6 
(plus 6d. -——-, De Luxe edition 21/- 
(21/9 post free) 
PIANOS, PIANISTS AND 
SONICS 


By G. A. Briggs. 192 Pages. 162 
illustrations. 10/6 (plus 6d. for postage) 
Published by 


WHARFEDALE Wireless Works, Bradford Rd., Idle, Bradford, Yorks 


Phone : Idle 1235/6 (2 lines)" 


Grams : Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford” 





In the interests of Sound Reproduction 


enthusiastically 
recommend 








these | GOoDsELL| HIGH FIDELITY UNITS 


rF.1.G 





Wide range tone control unit for use with 
° M.AS. Pre-amplifier tone control unit. The four stage 


high gain pre-amplifier with correction for LP and 78 recording characteristics and radio 
input. Six position bass and treble tone controls 
and three position steep-cut, low pass filter. This 
unit is suitable for use with the 

a H. head.§4Q 






high impedance 
Gns. Post & Packing extra 
i, 





Write for descriptive literature 
H.P. TERMS AVAILABLE 


; A. 5 A remarkable new unit with 


a flat frequency response from 25-20,000 c/s. 
and a noise level better than—80 d.b. It gives 
an output of 4.5 watts at 0.2 per cent dis- 
tortion (less than 0.1 per cent at 3 watts). 

This will astound you when you hear it, 


£13 10s. Post and packing extra 


These and other high fidelity equipments 
are demonstrated at our showrooms. 
Daily 10.30 a.m.— 5.30 p.m. Saturdays 
10.30 a.m.—1 p.m. 


B. K. PARTNERS LTD. 


229 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Entrance : Hanover Street Phone : REGent /05! 








=A ~* Fe gael 
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CLASSIC DELIVER THE GOODS AT HOME AND ABROAD 





@ Goods safely packed for despatch to any part of 
No Purchase Tax chargeable on goods 


the world. 
sent overseas. 


@ Expert advice available without obligation. 


Simple to Build and Operate 


SOUNDMASTER 
TAPE RECORDER 


With the aid of the ‘‘ Soundmaster ’’ Instructions 
envelope, you can build the famous ‘*‘ Soundmaster "” 
Tape-Recorder, an expertly-designed instrument that 


is simple to use and of exceptionally good performance. 

parts in stock, or Parts may be bought separately. 

Send 7/- for instructions envelope now. 

Complete list of parts with speaker and 

FREE envelope and FREE carriage in Gt. 

Britain. £62.0.10 or £21 depot and 12 - 

monthly payments of... 

We stock a full range of Tape Recorders by leading 

makers including G.B., GRUNDIG, VORTEXION, 

FERROGRAPH, etc., etc. as well as tape desks, 
VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 

We have separate showrooms for Tape Recorders, Hi-Fi 

Equipment and T/V to make choosing easier and more 


No skill or experience required. Complete kits of 
cabinet exactly as _ specified (including 

OTHER T/R EQUIPMENT 
tapes, accessories, etc. Send for the Classic T/R List. 
satisfying to the customer. 


H.P. FACILITIES AVAILABLE FOR HOME 
CUSTOMERS ON ORDERS £10 OR MORE 





AMPLIFIERS ¢ R F UNITS ¢ SPEAKERS e PICK-UPS « MOTORS @ T V e RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





@ Large stocks to choose from—Hi-Fi and T/R for 
Customers abroad, plus T/V for Home Customers. 


Prompt and personal attention given to all orders 








received by post. 








6“ ” WHARFEDALE SPEAKERS 
FROM THE “CLASSIC” HI-FI oe 60/9 "Golden 10in. 113 3 
AMPLIFIERS a. ¢ 601/1 aa —— 12 6 6 
Leak T.12 Standard ..... 7 0 601/2 W.12 9 5 0 
101 Quad, with control unit . 00 601/3 W.12/CS 915 0 
103 Goodsell MA.15....... 10 0 601/4 Super 12in. /CS/AL eas pyewes da 16 0 0 
103/2 Goodsell ree 10 0 od eee sie we.ciainten <uecda seis 15 10 0 
103/3 Goodsell Williamson ............ 0 0 GOODMAN SPEAKERS 
104 Rogers _, on bused aaidia 00 CC eo ES eee 1315 0 
105 << <2 eeenes 0 0 603/2 Audiom 80 l5in. ................ 2210 0 
105/1 Lowther A. OF 7.5 watts 00 a UN Ee ene 1414 0 
PRE-AMPLIFIERS ee Ee 8 ere 918 2 
150 Leak ‘‘ Vari-Slope ” 12 12 0 TANNOY SPEAKERS 
151 Goodsell Type U/TC 815 0 606 Tannoy 12in. Dual Concentric .. 2710 0 
151/1 Goodsell Type F/U/TC 12 12 0 606/1 Tannoy 15in. Dual Concentric .. 33 0 0 
151/2 Goodsell Type P/FA 2210 0 LOWTHER VOIGT 
152 Rogers Junior de luxe Mk. II .. 9 0 0 WTHER VOIGT PM/2 ...... 35 0 0 
153 —. pra. and Tone Con- 607/1 LOWTHER VOIGT PM/4 ...... 48 0 0 
PRR eee ee nara 20 0 0 VOIGT 
TONE-CONTROLS, FILTERS, ETC. 608 Voigt P.M. Pressure Unit ........ 42 0 0 
200 E.M.G. Infinitely —— Filter 410 0 ie e. BAFFLE-MOUNTED SPEAKERS 
201 Leak Steep-Cutting Filter ...... 510 0 700 OO) eS ae 145 0 0 
203 Wharfedale Microgroove Equaliser 217 6 701/1 LOWTHER VOIGT Corner Horn, 
204 Lowther Independent Bass and less unit, white wood, type PW.1 25 0 0 
Treme Correcter B.TS ....6ccuse $93 ¢ 1701/2 pty R VOIGT Domestic 
204/1 Lowther 9 Kc —— Filter .... 3 3 0 Corner Horn, white wood ........ 4710 0 
RADIO UNITS COMPLETE 703 ACOUSTICAL Comer Ribbon .... 95 0 0 
(In ~_— form for building into cabinets.) 104 WHARFEDALE Corner Assembly 71 8 11 
| Ere ere 34:19 0 704/X WHARFEDALE GSand-filled baifle/ 
251 oo, for use with Quad amp .. 2410 0 Panel foe WIO/OED 22. ccrccccaces 210 0 
252 RE. ce ceasdhe ccasincadamensnyoe 2416 0 MOTORS AND PICK-UP UNITS BY CONNOIS- 
255 Lowther Straight Tuner LEI.2 .. 22 7 9 pag GARRARD, COLLARO, B.S.R. PICK-UPS 
VHF, AM, FM Units DECCA, LEAK, ACOS, COLLARO, CONNOIS- 
80 Lowther ‘‘ Wrotham’’ AM Unit 610 0 BEUR. ETC, 
280/1 Lowther AM/FM 22 0 0 Complete Classic Hi-Fi List, free on request. 











THE 


QUALLEY : 
SPECIALISTS 








UNREPEATABLE 
OFFER ! 
of a B.S.R. . 


TWO SPEED 


Gramophone Unit (fully guaranteed), only 


Al BS.R. GRAMOPHONE 
MOTORS are first-class but we 
particularly recommend the Dual 
Speed Motor Unit Type MU.10, 
which is designed for all high- 
grade instruments where the ulti- 
mate in motor performance is 
desired. The high degree of manu- 
facturing precision make it ideal 
for long playing (334 r.p.m.) and 
Standard (78 r.p.m.) recordings. 





52/6 


% FP10—4-pole motor of advanced design—low 
rumble and vibration factor 

% No stray field radiation with any type of 
pick-up. 

% Uniform turntable speed with all record loads. 

% Instantaneous speed variation (wow) at an 
absolute minimum. 

x Self lubricating bearings employed through- 
out ensure quiet running, long life. 

% 10-in. dia. heavy pressed steel turntable. 

% Ideal for use with any magnetic or crystal 
pick-up. Ronette Miniweight Crystal Pick-up 

with interchangeable heads recommended. 


M.0.S. Te Radio Centre, 23 Tottenham Court Road, W.1._MUSeum 6667 








with every requisite. 


orders. 





A wonderful and unrepeatable offer : 


A limited quantity of Collaro Three Speed Auto- 
changer Record Player units (RC.3. 521) (78.45.33 
speeds), with two crystal pick-up heads. 


cabinet and play. An exquisite example of Collaro 
craftsmanship. Price £9.19.6 


Free delivery London area. 


Alex Frankel (Claygate) Ltd., Record Specialists, 
(Dept. G.1.) 23 The Parade, Claygate, Surrey. 


Complete 
Ready to fit into suitable 


Add 7/6 postage on country 








Please mention the ‘“‘ Gramophone ”’ when replying to this advertisement. 


352/364, LOWER ADDISCOMBE RD. 
CROYDON, SURREY. 


ry 








NO OTHER CATALOGUE 
LISTS EVERY ITEM ON EVERY 
MICROGROOVE RECORD 


“THE GRAMOPHONE” 
LONG-PLAYING RECORD 
CATALOGUE 


% enables you to find any piece of music, Orchestral, Instrumental or 
Vocal, whether Classical, Light or Jazz. Whether it occupies several 
records or merely a fraction of a side ; if it is available on microgroove 
in this country, it is listed by name. 


%* provides a list of all works recorded by all artists of all types, classified 
alphabetically by the artist’s name. 


%* facilitates choice between different recordings of the same work by 
showing side by side alternative artists and couplings, and giving reference 
to dates of reviews in THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Obtainable from your record dealer or direct from the 
publishers at 2s. 6d. per copy. Annual subscription 10s. 
post free (four issues) from ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


3rd EDITION ON SALE EARLY 
IN DECEMBER 
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The Gramophone Exchange L“ 


HAVE FOR SALE 

5,000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of goed music— 
Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber Music, Complete 
Operas, Society Editions, etc.—in perfect condition at 
about half the usual cost. 

We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing 
Records available at prices substantially below their 
usual cost. 





Records of good music taken in part-exchange if these are in 


perfect condition. 
121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMPLE BAR 3007 


10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1 o’clock Thursdays. 





Hours : 4 p.m. Saturdays | 














THE GRAMOPHONE... P 
RECORD SUPPLE 


Subscriptions for the 1953 issue of our 
RECORD SUPPLEMENT now being accepted, 
10/6 yearly. Remittance to ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49 Ebrington Rd., Kenton, Middlesex 


This offer only applies to the British Isles. Re- 
mittances from elsewhere may be sent to NEW 
YORK by International Money Order value $1.50, 
Would overseas cubocelaa> please note this 


































Che Gramophone Shop, Ine. 


(No branches anywhere) 




































THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD: 
20 Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER 8589 


WE BUY RARE RECORDS OF _ EVERY SORT. 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR FINE COLLECTORS’ SPECIMENS 
ON G & T, FONOTIPIA, ODEON, BERLINER. 
EARLY MUSIC HALL ARTISTS, OLD RECORD CATALOGUES 
BEFORE 1910. ALSO RARE FOREIGN VOCALS ON 
POLYDOR, ODEON, FRENCH H.M.V., ELECTROLA. 
WE SELL RECORDS OF EVERY SORT. A SUPERB LIBRARY 
OF CONNOISSEUR TREASURES ON ALL FAMOUS MAKES. 
FOR THE CALLER—A FINE, VARIED, AND CONSTANTLY 
CHANGING SELECTION. 














RECORDS BY POST 


Classical, Popular and Jazz— All Makes — All Speeds 
TAX FREE TO OVERSEAS READERS ALL INSPECTED AND SECURELY PACKED 
All Makes of Record Playing Equipment in stock. 


AGATE & CO. 


183 STOKE NEWINGTON CHURCH ST., LONDON, N.16 
Established 1869 Phone : CLI 2991 














8 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK, 17, N.Y. 
SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


Catalogue Issued Regularly 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 



















CABINETS MADE TO ORDER 
ANY SIZE OR FINISH 
CALL OR SEND DRAWINGS FOR QUOTATION 


B. KOSKIE (Dept. F.), 72-76 Leather Lane, Holborn, E.C.1 


Phone : CHANCERY 6791-6792 


























A. T. FURLONG & SONS 
40 DEPTFORD BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E.8 
RECORDS AND MUSIC BY POST 


WHY NOT AVAIL YOURSELF OF OUR VERY LARGE STOCK 
H.M.V., DECCA, PHILIPS, VOX, NIXA, etc. 
(Tideway 1189) 


















L.P. RECORDS POST FREE 


Each record packed guaranteed in perfect condition. All makes supplied, inclading 
Decca, Nixa, Brunswick, Capitol, Oriole, and the new H.M.V., Columbia, etc. 


L. & H. CLOAKE 


334 HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, S.W.16. Phone : 
SOUTH LONDON’S LARGEST RECORD DEALERS 


STR 7304 











FOXLEY GRAMOPHONES 


EXETER PARADE, N.W.2 


(Adjoining Kilburn-Brondesbury Station, Bakerloo) 
Our business is 100% devoted to records and 
their reproduction 
POST FREE MAILING A SPECIALITY 

















HAVE YOU ANY DIFFICULTY 
in obtaining your LP Records ? 


WE CAN DESPATCH, WITHIN 24 HOURS, 45 or 33 R.P.M. RECORDS, 
POSTAGE FREE AND IN GUARANTEED CONDITION 


BENSTED’S ‘ * eatine, ws 














GOODMANS DESIGNS CORNER REFLEX CABINETS 
FOR AXIOM 150 Mk. Il. From £11.0.0 (carriage paid) 

(We submitted to Goodmans Industries Ltd., a Bass Reflex Cabinet, of their 

design, for testing, and this has been approved by them as suitable for the 

speaker for which it was made.) 

FULL RANGE OF CORNER, BASS REFLEX CABINETS AND KITS, 
Cabinets made to your own design. Call or send drawings. 

A. DAVIES and Co. (Cabinet Makers), Cabinet Department 
3 Parkhill Place, off Parkhill Road, London, N.W.3. (Gulliver 5775) 





























ORDER FORM 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDLESEX. 
I enclose my subscription for 14s. (or 16s. including Index) 
for one year, post free. Subscription to U.S.A. $2.50, beginning 












ey cee MONT, DM. . c ccc sevcvanes 








’ 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
I GSS och chiw rs Ge ie Seti ses behan ese sasneee. 







Copies of The “‘ Gramophone” are obtainable from Newsagents 
and Railway Bookstalls throughout the country. 

































Printed b 


QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
General 


and attached to any inquiry, aoames with stamped 
addressed envelope if a personal reply is desired 
relating to matter editorial or technical. It does not 
refer to display or classified ae 

t 





Available until November, 








Gibbs & Bamforth Ltd., St. Albans, and Published b 
ramophone Publications Ltd., 49 





the Proprietors, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
Telephone: Wordsworth 2010. 

MADE IN ENGLAND 
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Connoisseur’ 


3-Speed Motor 


Test this new motor at your earliest opportunity. 
You will find it possesses all the qualities you 
have been looking for. 

12-in turntable, 333, 45 and 78 r.p.m. syn- 
chronous motor, virtually vibrationless. Suitable 
for standard, transcription and micro-groove 
recordings. 

Input voltages: 200 - 250 A.C. 50 cycles 
110 volts, 50 or 69 cycles to order. 


> 


Price (without pickup) £16.10.0 Plus £5.7.3 P. Tax 


Lo 


Overseas Agents 


S. AFRICA: W. L. Procter (Pty.) Ltd., 63 Strand Street, Cape Town 


AUSTRALIA : J. H. Magrath & Co (Pty) Ltd., 208 Little Lonsdale St. 


3-Head Pickup 


The Connoisseur Super Lightweight Pickup. 
Extremely low mass at needle point (4.5 m.g. only) 
allowing for reduction in downward pressure to 
8/10 grams for standard recordings, and 4/6 
grams for micro-groove recordings. 


Melbourne. 


CANADA : The Astral Electric Co., Ltd., 44 Danforth Rd., Toronto, 13, 


Ontario. 


NEW ZEALAND : Turnbull & Jones Ltd., H/O, 12/14 Courtenay Place, 


Wellington. 


HONG KONG : The Radio People Ltd., 31 Nathan Road, Hong Kong. 


PRICES with one Head £4.10.0. Plus £1.9.3 P.T. 
Extra Heads each £2.10.0, plus 16/3 P.T. e ee 


Spare Armature with sapphire 10/3 plus 3/4 P.T. 
Precision Engineered Stroboscope, 24-in. dia., 
printed on metal, price 2/-, plus 8d. P.T. 


WELL GREEN LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE 


(ENGINEERS) LIMITED 
Telephone: Halifax 69169 














CITY SALE 
& EXCHANGE Ltd. 


The High Fidelity Specialists 
Offer the following from their extensive stock :— 


Vortexion Amplifier, Connoisseur 2-speed motor and pickup, 3 
man’s speakers with crossover, in two a 
cabinets with record storage, as new 


R.D. Baby Amplifier, Decca GU4M, 3 spend « motor pam XMS 
heads, Wharfedale Golden 10-in. — in two — -™ 
attractive cabinets, complete 

Goodsell Junior Willi -_ oe pr plifier 5 
perfect order _ ‘ 

Wharfedale WI5/CS, and Super ‘SCS/AL units in sane 
corner baffle with crossover, in mint condition ies 


Wharfedale W1I5/CS anna aang — crossover, corner 
baffle, allas new ... 





R.D. Williamson amplifier with Satis preamp.. 
Grundig ‘ Reporter ’ tape recorder, as new 
Acoustical QUAD preset Tuner, as new 
Lowther L.E.S. superhet Tuner, as new.. 


Console cabinets to house Leak, or other r amplifiers, complete 
with cut-outs, from mn 10 


Connoisseur 78 r.p.m. transcription motor, onan si as 9 





Apart from these, and other guaranteed used equipment, we 
have complete stocks of Leak, Acoustical, Rogers, Wharfedale, 
Goodman, Decca and Lowther products. 











Demonstrations daily—part exchange welcomed. 
H.P. terms for all new apparatus over £10 in value. 


93-94 FLEET STREET 


LONDON, E.C.4 (Ludgate Circus) Phone : Central 9391 








2 Sensational 


bargains ! ! 


COLLARO THREE | 
SPEED AUTO. 
CHANGER 3RC52I 


Complete with two separ- | 
ate crystal heads, long-| Heavy Duty, I5 ohm, | 


GOODMANS 


playing and _ standard. 
BRAND NEW and in 
original cartons. 


ony £9.19.6 


IS watt, 12” Speaker 


Brand new and boxed. 


ony £4.19.6 














* Our D5/8N AMPLIFIER 
has won country-wide acclaim, and from all available 
reports it most certainly meets the demands of the most 
exacting hi-fi enthusiasts. Now at the original popular 
price of only £7.19.6, including 10 in. speaker. 


All sent carriage paid to your home. Models for AC 
or AC/DC. Please specify voltage when ordering. 


@ NOTE : As we have now arranged more convenient facilities you are 
' strongly urged to CALL FOR A DEMONSTRATION or SEND 
S.4.B. for BROCHURE “‘G’’ 


CHARLES BRITAIN (RADIO) LTD. 

KR 11 UPPER SAINT MARTINS LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 

Cy (I minute from Leicester Square Station, Cranbourn Street) 
TEMple Bar 0545 

Open All Day Saturday. Shop Hours: 9 to 6 p.m. (9 to | p.m. Thursday) 
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M4 AVAILABLE MID-NOVEMBER 


i. 


MARIOLANZA ~. 


Melodies from the film: > \ 
“THE GREAT CARUSO” \ 
including arias from “‘ La Gioconda,” “* Rigoletto,” \ 
** La Boheme,” “ I Pagliacci,” *‘ Tosca” etc. 

ALP 1071 


GLENN MILLER 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

GLENN MILLER CONCERT including 

One o’clock Jump American Patrol 

St. Louis Blues Tiger Rag 

Dipper Mouth Blues April in Paris 

Are you rusty, gate § Moonlight Serenade 
DLP 102! 
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BUNNY BERIGAN ezays scan 


I can’t get started; Trees; Jelly Roll Blues; "Deed I do; 
High Society ; Black Bottom; Russian Lullaby; 
The prisoner’s song DLP 1018 


ie 
= 


JELLY ROLL MORTON ‘FATS’ WALLER PLAYS & SINGS 


and his Red Hot Peppers Honeysuckle Rose; Darktown Strutters’ Ball; - 
Doctor Jazz Stomp; Jungle Blues; “gprs I’m gonna sit right down and write myself a letter; 
Seattle Hunch; Shoe Shiner’s Drag; be Buckin’ the dice; Swingin’ them Jingle Bells; 

Low Gravy; Harmony Blues; The Chant; Poa Blue, turning grey over you; 

Freakish; Jolly Roll Blues DLP 1016 : You’re not the only oyster in the stew; 


It’s a sin to tell a lie DLP 1017 
JOE LOSS ‘Dancing Time for Dancers’ 


In the Mood; Always; Caravan; 

La Cumparsita; Lovely to look at; 

Make Believe; Some enchanted Evening; 

Jealousy; Why do I love you; 

The loveliest night of the year DLP 1023 oye some of the new 
elegant containers 


MODERN JAZZ PIANO amv. te 


ts “ ‘ Play Records... 
featuring Duke Ellington and Billy Strayhorn; f y 
André Previn; Mary Lou Williams’ Girl Stars; oO Se an added pleasure 
Oscar Peterson; Beryl Booker; Erroll Garner; ee for collectors. 
~ Lennie Tristano; Art Tatum DLP 1022 : 
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<P GED 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE’ 
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